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P R E F A C i' . 


This work owes its origin to tjje wants experienced by 
a translator of the Bible. 

Kvcr since the day that man was sent to dress the 
garden of Eden, and Ao gne ** names to all cattle, and to 
the fowl ol the air, andto^very beast of^heJeld,*^ be 
has in every age, and in every clime, been a lover of na- 
ture. It has been remarked of the Hebrews especially, 
that ** they make such frequent recurrence for metapho* 
rical expressions to natural objects, and particularly Xo 
plants and >trees, ‘thatnheir poetry may almost be termed 
the botanical poetry.” The Hebrew and Greek Teste- 
ments contain between seven and eight hundred names 
of natural productions, found in the couniries where the 
books were written ; and Aiichaelis says ” there are 
upwards of two hundred and fifty botanical terms/* 
I’hese names, and terms enter into matiy thovsands of 
verses, proper rendering of which DcrEnoR *uroN 

A CORRECT KNOWLEDGE OF TUB THINGS DESIVNATED^ 

And l^ow much more lucid and interesting will appear the 
Book of God, if these terms be rightly translated I 

Throughout the inspired writings of the Ancient Scripi* 
lures, and in all the teachings of the Apostles, we find 
constant allusion to the works of nature* And our Sa- 
viour in his parables and similitudes continually draws 
from the natural scenes of earth which his almighty 
hand had fashioned, that “the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world might be clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.” 
But had his hearers been unacquainted with the parti- 
cular names and properties of the plants or animda to 
which he referred, they could never have felt as they did, 
the overwhelming power of Ids arguments and illustrations. 
And yet, by some translators, a very considerable propor- 
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t»on of the botanical, and zoological names that occur in 
the Bible are unnecessarily transferred ! Not being a 
zoologist, botanist, or mineralogist,’* wrote a distinguish- 
ed translator, “ I have not unfrequently, in disposing of 
technical terms whose meaning 1 could not satisfactorily 
settle, gone the whole animal, plant, or mineral, as the 
case might be, and transferred it.*’ 

In this way many words are transferred for which there 
are good vernacular names, and n native has in his Bible 
a barbarous word that conveys no idea, while it may be 
tlie original designates a flower, that is wafting its frag- 
rance within the lattice where he sits reading. This is 
no fancy sketch. The camphire of the English Bible, 
the exquisitely fragrant Lawsonia inermis^ or henna, is ren- 
dered in one Indian version by camphor, and in another the 
name is transferred, while the shrub itself is growing by 
the doors of myriads of native houses in both Indias, and 
for which there are established vernacular names in every 
Indian language to which I can refer. 

Such transfers always cast a deep sliadow over the sig- 
nification of the passage in which they occur, and some- 
times wrap it in impenetrable darkness. For instance ; 
Christ says to the Scribes and Pharisees : “Ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the* weigh- 
tier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.” 
Here the antithesis can only be seen by a knowledigc of 
the trifling character of mint, anise, and cummin ; yet 
in two Indian versions every one of these names is trans- 
ferred, which renders the clause, without a paraphrase, 
as unintelligible as the English Bible would be with as 
many Choctaw words in their place. Still, nothing could 
be more unnecessary, for the readers of the versions are 
nearly as familiar with mint, anise, and cummin, as the 
people of Europe, and have as well established names 
fur them in their language. 

In two versions, made several thousand miles apart, the 
translators, transferred the original word for wood-aloes, 
aMiiough the people for whom they wrote were well ac- 
quainted with it, and there were good terms in the lan- 
guages in which they were translating by which to render 
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the word, but ol' both facts the translators were mattilest- 
ly ignorant 

These examples, which might be easily maitiplied, 
illustrate the advantages which a translator with some 
knowledge of the natural sciences, possesses in dealing 
with the Word of God. But the reader asks, “ why need 
he enter scientifically into these studies ? Why does he 
not take the lexicons, and other helps prepared for him V* 

Many are the admirers of nature, but let it not be sup- 
posed that all are her observing students. The pages of 
learned men in Europe and America, who have inci- 
dentally written upon natural history, prove that they are 
not* 

Rosenmuller is the author of the best work extant on 
the botany of the Bible, yet his unskillful treatment of the 
subject sufficiently attests his slight knowledge of the 
science. His descriptions are usually ill written, and 
bring before the eye of the reader no definite picture. 
They are often moreover very defective, giving popular 
names, as beans and lentils, which are indefinite and ap- 
plicable to different species and even to different gen- 
era, without the systematic names, which alone are deter- 
minate and enable a translator to render accurately. Oc- 
casiondly his statements are erroneous. Of agallochum 
or wood-aloes he says : “ There is a species of this tree 
that ^ows in the Moluccas, called garo^ Linnssus has de* 
scri?>ed it as Exoscaria agallocha.'* It would perhaps 
be difficult to find two trees in the whole vegetable king- 
dom with more opposite properties, than these two spe- 
cies. The Burmese are well aquanted with both. Mr. 
0‘RiIey observed correctly that, “ Akyau is a very fra- 
grant, and a very scarce wood of high value with the na- 
tives.” Tliis is agallochum or wood-aloes.* The other 
is a tree that the Burmese call ta-yaUyi abundant near 
the sea, the juice of which is said to produce the most 
intense pain, and often blindness if it enters the Sye. 
From its power to produce blindness the Karens cdt it 
the “ blind tree ; ” and the natives are all of them so 
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much afraid of u, that i have somotiuies found it diihculr 
to induce my boatmen to pull up beiieath its shade. 

In Carpenter’s Natural History of the Bible, a popular 
English work, reprinted by Abbott in America, a descrip- 
tion of the gecko is given worthy of the days of King 
Arthur. “ It is thus described,^’ says the author, “ by 
Cepede : * Of all the oviparous quadrupeds whose history 
we are publishing, this ic the (ii«t that contains a deadly 
poison. This deadly lizard, which deserves all our atten- 
tion by his'dangerous properties, has some resemblance to 
the chameleon. The name gecko,, imitates the cry of 
this animal, which is heard especially before rain. Jt i» 
found in Egypt, India, Amboyna, &c. It inhabits by 
choice the crannies of half rotton trees, as well ns humid 
places. It it sometimes met with in houses, where it 
occasions great alarm, and where every exertion is used 
to destroy it speedily. Bontius states, that its bite is so 
venomous, that if the part bitten be not cut away or bum’- 
ed, death ensues in a few hours.’ ” 

It is well known in India that the gecko is as harmless 
as the crioket. 1 have had them drop from the ceiling 
upon my naked hond^ and hang suspended by the feet 
from my fingere without the slightest pain or inflammation 
ensuing. 

^Stuart on Rev. 21 : 18, says : The bottom row of 
foundation stones was jasper — which is of a green trans- 
parent colour, streaked with red veins.” Sucli a dehni- 
iion of jasper 1 have never been able to find in any 
work on mineralogy ; and Webster, following Dana, dc' 
fines it: “An opake impure variety of cpiartz, of red, 
yellow,, and also of .some dull colours.” The distinctive 
character of jasper from other minerals that resemble it, is 

its opacity.” The Greek word as used by the Apostle, 
undoubtedly designated the stone now called heliotrope 
or blood-stone — a mineral of a remarkably deep, rich, 
green ; and translucent, but spotted with opake red spots, 
supposed to be red jasper. There is in it sonietliing 
peculiarly agreeable to the eye above all other precious 
stones 1 ever saw, or that ptobably exist ; and were he- 
liotrope inserted in the ver.sion ; the imagination of ev- 
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ery reader would picture to himself a foundation for the 
Heavenly Jerusalem of the pleasantest stone for the eye 
to gaze upon’, that earth can produce. 

Murray, in his Encyclopedia of Geography, the first 
work of its clasSy says: “To the fig tribe belongs the 
famous banyan of India, commonly called peepul tree, 
and constantly planted about Hindoo temples (Ficus rcli- 
giosa.y* But the famous banyan*is not commonly called 
peepul, but bir ; and the peepul is not the banyan, and 
the tree which is usually planted about Hindu temples 
te not the banyan, but the peepul, and the banyan is not 
Ficus religiosa, but Ficus indicus. Again, he remarks : 
“Far superior Co this [the cocoa] in the magnitude of its 
leaves, of which a single one will shelter twelve men, is 
Ifhe palmyra palm ( Borassus Jlrtbeliiformis ,) which some- 
times attains to one hundred feet, while its trunk yields 
abundantly toddy or palm wine.” 

It is true the palmyra produces toddy, not however 
from the trunk, but from the spathes tliat bear the flov/- 
eraf and fruit, but the leaf of the palmyra is not much 
larger than a large cabbage leaf, and the reference to 
^he leaf should have been to the great fan palm of Cey- 
km, Lorypha umbraculife: a, a palm not of the same 
genus with the palmyra. 

In a little work published by the American Tract Socie- 
ty, it iti written : “ In some hot countries where water in 
scarce, travellers obtain a supply from the palm tree 
and the statement is illustrated by a very good represen- 
tation of the common plantain tree, with a fine stream of 
water gushing fronF an incision that lias been made in the 
trunk ! 

The writer had probably some confused id^as of the 
palm producing toddy, or the traveller’s tree, handsome 
urania, which produces water wdien a leaf is broken olf^ 
or of the water-vine, phytocrene, an immense creeper that 
grows on our thirsty mountain sides, wdiich wlien dis- 
severed discharges a large quantity of w’ater, that is a most 
grateful beverage in a hot day^ when far aliove the streams 
of the vallies. 
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lu one of the elaborate vt>lumes of the United States 
Exploring Expedition it is said ; “In its v/ild stale the pea- 
cock is peculiar to Hindustan while they are roving 
wild all over these Provinces, Arracan, and the Burman 
Empire, Webster defines daminer as “ a resinous sub- 
stance, obtained from a species of agathis or dammara, a 
tree allied to the pines,” while here it is obtained from 
the wood-oil tree family*;* and a considerable proportion 
of what Europeans often call dammer, is a hard kind of 
bees’ wax, produced by a bee that builds in hollow trees.f 
With teachers like these Europeans and Americans 
come to India, and find themselves in the midst of a fau- 
na and flora with which they are utterly unacquainted. 
In sections where there are lexicons that define correctly 
the vernacular names, the difficulty is scarcely felt. In 
Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, for instance, the systematic 
name of nearly every plant and animal known to the lan- 
guage, can be found at once ; but if, as in Farther India, 
the lexicographers are as much in the dark as the inqui- 
rer who consults them, he has no alternative but to re- 
main in darkness, or sit down to the patient study of the 
objects themselves. And to this toil the translator of the 
Scriptures must address himself, for it is not optional with 
him, but is a part of his professional duty to render, if 
possible, every word of the original by its corresponding 
word in the vernacular, and he is so far wanting sn the 
trust committed to him by the churches or societies whose 
ambassador he is, it he shrinks from any study requisite to 
qualify him for the accurate performance of his work. 

In ordinary circumstances, the professional duties of 
most men preclude them from bestowing the time and at- 
tention to the natural sciences, necessary to enable them to 
determine accurately the character of the objects of nature 
with which they are unacquainted. It is not remarkable 
then that our Chin-Indian literature abounds in errors. 
Throughout India, wherever there is European society, 
there is found a numerous class of English names incor- 
rectly applied to Indian productions, which almost unavoid- 
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ably lead tbOiJiranslator, or author astray, when unable 
make a scientific examination for himself. On this Coast, 
for instance, it has passed from conversation to books, 
published within the last ten years, that turmeric is saf- 
fron ; the flower of the thorn-apple, the trumpet flower ; the 
tamarind tree, the tamarisk, and its timber, iron wood ; 
the ebony tree is the cabbage tree of one author, and the 
fig tree of another ; while ebony* not being supposed to 
exist, though abundant throughout the Provinces, is de- 
fined “ a kind of a tree.” The fennel flower is “ a kind 
of rice nettles, “ a kind of thorn sweet flag, sugar 
cane; and the date tree is the palmyra palm. Mica is 
talc ; serpentine, jasper ; the carnelian, a garnet or ruby ; 
gamboge, realgar the red sulphuret ot arsenic ; natron, the 
carbonate of soda, is saltpetre the nitrate of potash ; and 
antimony is bismuth,, according to one authority, and 
James’ powder, according to another. Tiie porcupine is 
a hedge-hog; the hedge-hog, a pangolin; the shrew-mouse 
a musk-rat; the sand-badger or arctonix, a hyena; bark- 
ing deer, porcine deer; the monitor, a guana; and the 
blood-sucker, a chameleon. The adjutant is a gull ; the 
( agle, a swan ; the hornbill, a crane ; the sun-bird, a sky- 
lark ; and the grey heron, a water-hen. 

In a work translated from the Burmese into English, 
and printed at the expense of Government, the Burmese 
name af the common wild ox, Bo^i somlaicus, is translated 
bison : the sambur, or rusa deer, is elk ; barking deer, 
spotted deer ; the eagle is an adjutant ; cranes are called 
cyrusscs ; sun-birds, hnun-sok; a coluber is translated a 
Icng snake ; a crocodile, an alligator ; the toad, “ a rough 
frog;” tin in one place is lead ; and pewter, or a mixed 
metal resembling it, is translated “ white copper the 
Bengal quince is rendered okshcct ; one species of millet, 
sap ; another species of millet, barley ; barley is trans- 
lated mayaUy in one place, and mace in another ; arum is 

ping (root),” a species of yam, thadoi; and the corypha 
palm, the palmyra palm. 

This last error may be supjmsed to be of little conse- 
quence, and yet through it, the whole paragraph in which 
it occurs becomes false ; and illustrates a precisely opposite 
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argument from that for which it is brought. The author 
is made to say : As regards the inheritance like a palmyra 
tree ; it is the nature of this tree not to grow from cuttings 
or shoots; having lived its time, it flowers and bears fruity 
■when the fruit has fallen off, the parent tree dies^ after its 
death, each fruit becomes a tree and continues the family. 
Whilst the tree was alive, no o tree could be pro- 
duced ; so only on the e>eath of the.r parents do children 
inherit/’ The palmyra tree produces its fruit annually, as 
regularly as the apple tree, and young trees may be raised 
from it as easily as from apple seeds, while theparent tree 
is still living ; so if the comparison prove any thing, it 
proves that children may inlieri» before the death of the 
parent, just the converse of that for which the comparison 
was made. Let, however, the original word be correctly 
translated, and no simile can be ipore striking, and ap- 
propriate. A corypha palm after it has borne fruit, lifts 
its blackened leafless head above all the other trees of the 
forest, like the dead father of the woe Is struck by light- 
ning. 

Where two or more systematic names are attached to 
an article in this work, they are, unless the contrary be 
indicated, the different names by which the same object 
is designated by different writers. In zoology theke syno- 
nymes have been selected principally from articles pul)- 
lished in the .lournal of the Asiatic Society, by Dr. Cantor 
and Mr. Blyth. In botany the first name is the one un- 
tier which the article will be found in Voigt’s Catalogue, 
if in that work, and in other modern writers ; while the 
'Second is the Linnacan name, or the one by which it was 
described by Roxburgh and by other authors of the old 
-school. 

The utility of these synonyines will be best understood 
by an example. Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Harris, and other 
Biblical writers, tell their readers that copher designates 
Lawsonia inermis ; and Dr. Wight in his Illustrations of 
Indian Botany, gives a handsome coloured figure of Law- 
sonia alha. To a person pot read in botany these will 
he regarded as different species, but on turning to my 
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article, the reader will learn at a glance, that they are 
different names given by different writers to the same 
plant. Thus it will be seen that our common barking 
deer lies scattered over the pages of natural history under 
twelve different names, and without the synonymes it 
might be taken for twelve different species. In like man- 
ner, when objects have several native names, as they often 
have, I give all that I have heard^ 

Still the investigator will not always obtain at once 
the object he seeks from the native name ; and this is a 
difficulty which no author can obviate, as it exists in the 
language. Different objects sometimes have the same 
name, as for instance, the goat-sucker and the snipe. 
The Burmese call both mi/c-wote* from their habit of 
dwelling on the earth. Sometimes a slight distinction is 
supposed to exist between different things, which is not 
always observed. Tlfe Amherstia and the Jonesia are 
both nthauka trees, but the Amherstia is regarded as the 
female, and the Joncsia as the male tree, which is there- 
fore denominated athaiika-jyhoA So the male of the 
fagraca, is the gordonia, or anaii-pho.X The same object is 
often known by different names. Our knowledge of the 
existence of platina in Burmah was first furnished by 
Mv. Lape, who said the Burmese called it shcen^than, but 
ill his Dictionary he defines it sliwc-pku^^ or white gold. 
Soine^persons make distinctions which others neglect. 
Tho water-lily and the nelumbium arc both call kj/a ;|| or 
the ktja is restricted to the water-lilies, and the nelumbi- 
uni called pa-(/ung-ma.]\ Add to which, for many ob- 
scure species in every deparlinent of the natural kingdom, 
the natives have no definite names, on which they can 
agree among themselves. 
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The local names used in Tavoy and Arracan are given 
where known ; the latter on the authority of Gapt. 
Phayro ; from whom also were first derived some of the 
Buraaese names for birds, and the smaller mammalia. 
It is only within the last tvro years that the proper Bur- 
man name for eagle has found its way into books, though 
it was communicated first by Capt. Phayre, some eight or 
ten years ago. c 

The present work does not explain mere technicalities 
for the naturalist, but brings to light in the department in 
which it enters, a host of common English words that have 
hitherto been left, in this country, like uselesss lumber 
in the shade. To illustrate this r.osition, take a single ex- 
ample from the ichthyology, m which for the first time 
the correct native names are furnished of the following 
fish known to English readers : River percli, cockup, 
band fish, umber or sea perch, Indlaa whiting, mullet,* 
naango-fiah, climbing perch, snake-head, ophidian, long- 
anouti doree, pomphret, ribband-fish, goby, carp, barbel, 
gudgeon, bream^ white fish, loach, flat-brllied herring, 
thryssa-anchovy, bristle-finned sprat, fresh-water herring, 
flying-fish, gar-fish, half-billed gar-fish, plagusia-sole, 
brachirus-turbot, adipose cat-fish, abort-headed cat-fish, 
eight barbuled cat-fish, long-finned cat-fish, two b^rbuled 
eap’fish, fork-tailed cat-fish, barbuleless cat-fish, plotosus 
cat'^h^ clarias cat-fish, long-headed cat-fish, hai^imer- 
headed shark, saw-fish, scale or ray, sea-porcupine, or 
square fish, fishing frog, common eel, serpent-hearted 
eel, and oonger eel. 

Still no pretensions are made in this work to oompleto- 
nese. It is not a book composed in the luxury of literary 
leisure, but a collection of notes which I have been making 
during the twenty years of my residence in this country, 
ill the corners of my time that would otherwise have been 
wasted. Often to forget my weariness when travelling, 
where it has been necessary to bivouac in the jungles ; while 
the Karens have been seeking fuel for their night fires, 
or angling for their suppers in the streams, I have occu- 
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pied myself with analyzing the flowers that were blooming 
around my couch, or examining the fish that were caught ; 
or an occasional reptile, insect, or bird that attracted my 
attention. Such occupations have brightened many n 
solitary hour ; and often has the most unpromising situa* 
lion, proved most fruitful in interest ; for the barren 
heath, with its mosses, lichens, and insects, its stunted 
shrubs and pale flowers, becomes, a paradise under the 
eye of observation ; and to the genuine thinker, the sandy 
beach and the arid wild are full of wonders.^* 

Without books and without means to convey away 
cimens, my plan was to note down just such characteris- 
lies in the objects that I observed, as secured moat of my 
attention ; but when I came to compare my notes with 
descriptions in books, they would often be found to con- 
tain insufficient data to determine the species, and some- 
tin>«"B even the genus, But perhaps enough for the tribe or 
family. In botany this was necessarily not unusual, be-» 
cause i frequently met with a plant in flower without 
the fruit, or in fruit without the flower ; where both flow- 
er ind fruit were necessary to determine the genus. Often 
again never contemplating publication, when I had no 
use iK the article in translation, and no object in being 
pret\-c, J was content, as with fish for instance, to satisfy 
myself that it was a cat-fish, a member of the carp family, 
or an /jel as the case might be, without making observa- 
tions w dch would enable me to distinguish the species. 

These notes would probably have remained in manu- 
script, as they have done for many years, had it not been 
for the liberal patronage of our Commissioner Major Bogle, 
and a few other kind friends who interested themselves in 
their publication ; the former subscribing for fifty copies, 
and the latter for proportionately large numbers. 

Future investigation will supply many defleienees, and 
correct many errors that are inseparable from a first at- 
tempt like the present, which involves the observation of 
so many objects, in so many different departments of na- 
tural science, and their names in so many languages. 
Still, it is confidently believad, that no one can longer 
say of Farther India, as does Murray in his Encyclopedia 
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of Geography : “ There arc no malerials on winch wc 

can attempt a botanical, or geological delineation of this 
territory. The zoology also of these immense and luxu- 
riant regions is scarcely known.’’ 

It will therefore be seen that a work of this kind was 
demanded, and 1 trust it will commend itself not only to 
the Biblical student, but to authors in the vernacular lan- 
guages, especially to such as shall hereafter prepare native 
works on natural history. It will also be serviceable to 
those who translate from the Burmese or Karen into En- 
glish, and to all natives who read English, and particu- 
larly to every one who desires to write on these Provinces 
dither in India^ England, or America. 

Such is my reply to those “ machines for eating and 
drinking, digging and working, hoarding and spending,” 
who ask : “ wuat’s the use op it ? They cannot well 

see the use of studying the stars, observing the stratifica- 
tion of rocks, or being curious about shells, minerals, and 
plants, birds, beasts and insects.” 
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NATURAI. S(::EXERY. 

— “ Fern, flovvere, ar\d "rassoa cre«p, 

Faniasiically tangled : the grdta pallis 
Are clothed with early blos^onia, through the grawi 
The quick eyed lizard ru'^tlca, and the bills 
Of Rummer birds Bing welcome as ve pans ; 

FlovverK fresh in hue, and many in their chiRs, 

Implore the pauHing step, and with their dyes, 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy maa'i , 

At every door the ixlorons Jaanun'es rise, 

Kimed by the breath of heaven, seem fragrant from the skien Byroti 

It IS a beautiful country,” wrote one of our Bengal visitors; 
“ here, there are views and patches of scenery, green fields 
and green lanes that Itad back the mind to one’s own loved 
land.” No contrast can be more striking thaii the scenery of 
the Salwen, and that of the Hoogly, the last often that the eye 
rests upon before reaching this coast. The interminable level 
plains of Bengal, without the semblance of a hill for hundreds 
c f miles, are changed for inountaiiis and valleys, cloud-capped 
crags, and frowming precipices ; and green fields with immense 
grotesque masses of mural limestone starting up in their midst, 
like the gigantic spectres of an antediluvian world. — The dull- 
est of all landscapes is exchanged for the most sublime and 
picturesque. 

“ It is a beautiful land” when seen on the coast, but it is 
still more beautiful when seen amid its mountain streams ; 
streams that cannot be surpassed in romantic beauty, even in 
the annals of poetry itself. In some places they are seen leap- 
ing in cascades over precipices from fifty to one hundred feet 
high; in others, spreading out into deep, quiet lakes. In 
some places, they run purling over pebbles of milk-white quartz, 
or grass-green prase, or yellow jasper, or sky-blue slate, or 
variegated porphyry ; in others, they glide like arrows over 
rounded masses of granite, or smooth angular pieces of green 
stone. In some places, nought can be heard but the stunning 
sounds of “ deep calling unto^leep in others, the mind is led 
to musing by the quiet murmur of the brook, that falls upon 
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the ear, like distant music The traveller's path often leads 
up the ^middle of one of these streams, and every turn, like a 
turn in the kaleidescope, reveals something new and pleasing 
to the eye. Here, a daisy-like flower nods over the margin, as 
if to look at her modest face in the reflecting waters ; there, 
the lotus-leafed wild arum stands knee deep in water, shaking 
around with the motion of the stream, the dew drops on its 
peltate bosom, like drops of ‘glittering quicksilver. Here, the 
bare fantastic roc ts of a willow, sprinkled with its woolly cap- 
sules, come down to the water’s edge, or it may be an eugenia 
tree, with its fragrant white corymbs, or a water dillenia, with 
its brick-red scaly trunk, and green, apple-like fruit, occupies 
its place ; there, the long drooping red tassels of the barring- 
tonia hang far over the bank, dropping its blossoms on the 
water, food for numerous members of the Carp family congre- 
gated below. On the islets are seen a dwarf species of wild 
fig, and the bare rocks on which vegetation has not yet squat- 
ted are often thf» watch-tower of the king-fisher, w ith her wings 
of blue, and breast of red. Now we come on a little patch of 
impenetrable reeds, a Mississippian cane brake in miniature ; 
and anon the pink corymbs of a shrubby species of Jxor a looks 
down upon us from a steep bar*k. In place of the reed, we 
have sometimes a thicket of the curious half-anlhered Phryni- 
um, and instead of the Ixora, we have often large clusters of a 
fragrant clerodendron, of which our forests produce three or 
four different species. Often the waters breathe the odor of 
the lily from the water Crinums that float their large blossoms 
on the surface, while on the margin, the glowing red flowers 
of the amonum peep up from the base of their green stems ^ 
or a creeping species of acacia entwines its globular scentless 
flowers with the fragrant one sided spikes of the Hopea, high 
in the lofty tree tops. Here an ebony tree droops beneath 
the weight of its persimmon-like fruit, and there a gamboge 
tree lifts its graceful head, with its delicate little mangosteens 
in miniature or the large creeping oleaster swings from the 
fl>reet tree to which it clings its rich bunches of sour scarlet 
plums. 

Some pages in our natural scenery are quite unique. Take 
ene for illustration, that is constintly open before the face of 
Maulmain. 
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THB NATURAL FORTRESS OF D6NGYANG. 

On looking abroad from the pagoda hills of Maulmain, an 
unbroken range of primitive mountains, four or five thousand 
feet high, are seen on the margin of the eastern horizon, sweep* 
ing arouncUo ihe north west like an amphitheatre, where they 
are lost in the misty distance* From Martaban Point another 
range extends directly north, par^illel with the west bank of 
the Salwen. In the space between these mountains, bounded 
by the Salwen river on the west, and the (ryaing on the south 
and east, is an immense alluvial plain, resembling the prairie- 
lands of Illinois and Missouri. In the midst of this plain, 
twenty miles norih of Maulmain, and six or eight east of tht 
Salwen, the attention of the spectator is arrested by a pile of 
the most picturesque mountain limestone that ever adorned a 
landscape. Rising abruptly, in the most fantastic shapes, from 
the level of tide-water To nodding precipices two thousand feet 
high at a single leap, they seem to shake their hoary-lichen 
faces and fern-fringed foreheads at the passing traveller, and 
threaten him with instant destruction. The whole range is not 
more than eight miles long, and at twenty miles distance its 
numerous grotesque peaks give it no very dissimilar resem- 
blance to a Gothic cathedrd ; and the illusion «is made the 
more real by the spire of a small white pagoda being distin- 
guished with some difficulty in the distance, on the very top- 
most i^mmit of the highest point of the range, and on the mar- 
gin >f an abrupt precipice. 

On a near approach the range loses the continuous appear- 
ance which it possesses in the distance, and assumes an undu- 
lating aspect, like the waves of an angry ocean* A precipice, 
near two thousand feet high on the north west extremity, sinks 
to the south east to within a short distance from the ground, 
then rises abruptly again to nearly its former height, present- 
ing an unbroken precipitous front for three or four miles* 
In one place the precipice is not more than five or six hundred 
feet high, and at this spot a cool crystal stream, several yards 
wide, and two or three feet deep, gushes out of a purple grot at 
the base A writer in the Maulmain Chronicle, describing this 
stream several years ago, remaiked, It was in the hottest part of 
lh« year that I went to the spot, accompanied by several Karens. 
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The heat at the time was truly oppressive until we came wilh^ 
ill thirty or forty rods of the mountain, when the tempera- 
ture very sensibly changed, and a delightfully cool current of 
air was felt setting from the mountain. As we advanced, we 
saw quite a large stream of water issuing from a cavity in the 
perpendicular rocks which rose above us to a great height. 
This stream was clear as crystal and cold as ice water. The 
temperature of the air herev forcibly reminded me of a cool 
October day at home. On examination, 1 found the cold air 
proceeded from a variety of air holes on the side of the moun- 
tain. It was a luxury to see so clear a stream of water after 
having for a long time seen only the muddy waters of the river 
It was a luxury to taste water which so exactly resembled the 
cold wells at home. It was also a luxury to find a little spot 
in the hottest season and the hottest part of the day, which 
defied the scorching rays of a vertical sun, and made one fan- 
cy that he had been transported to his own climate and was 
breathing his own pure air/’ 

This writer’s emotions would have chastened had he known 
that that stream, “ clear as crystal and cold as ice water,” had 
been the theatre of more agonizing scenes than the muddiest 
and hottest stream in the Provinces ; scenes that had won for it 
the name op** Teevanc” — tAe Brook of Weeping. 

With some difficulty a man may enter the cave aqd follow 
up the stream a few yards, but the only path is the bed of the 
brook, and the glittering stalactites hang so low from the roof 
that a passage is not easy. A more inieresting scerte awaits 
the lover of nature without. Immediately above the mouth of 
this cave and stream the rocks rise as abruptly as in any other 
locality, but the limestone has been worn by the waters of ages 
unequally, and many masses of rock have been detached from 
its face and fallen to the base, leaving numerous jutting pro- 
minences, some of which are loosely held by the arras of the 
parasitical Ficus, whose roots find a passage into every crevice^ 
and often bind togetlier the broken Iragments. ’With a steady 
head, and with fingers and toes accustomed to climbing, aper- 
ion, by pursuing a zigzag course, may reach the summit at this 
point. T'be fallen rocks piled up from the base, afford a very 
ptaeiicable flight of steps abovt’ the highest tops of the gor- 
^ ge^w% lied-flowered Cbral trees, that throw their shadows 
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ov^r the mouth o( the cave, and crowd the banks of the brook. 
Above, the precipice has a slight declination, and a rough, 
uneven surface, so that naked feet and hands with care may 
ascend it to a narrow ledge, and this ledge, though in 
some places less than the vyjdth of a man’s foot, serves as a 
path to a natural parapet, in which one armed man might con- 
ceal himself and defend the ascent against an army. By a 
path with like various alternations the margin of the summit 
is reached, where a full view of the region below is spread out 
before the eye of the spectator. At ilie base of the western 
mountains the Salwen is seen plunging down its mighty waters 
to Martaban and Maulniain, where they are joined by the 
Gyaing, that bounds the prospect on the south and east ; while 
little islands of forest trees, each concealing beneath its shade 
a quiet hamlet, dimple the whole plain ; and babbling brooks 
thread their wandering ways like veins of silver, or mark 
the courses of their liiddeii waters by the emerald hue of 
their banks. 

Turning from the prospect below, and climbing upward on 
men’s shoulders, a gap in the rocks above is reached ; then 
descending a few yards, tlie spectator is astonished to find him- 
self on the edge of a large basin, like the crater of an extinct 
volcano. Around, and beyond, on the opposite side of the 
gulph, jbr miles in extent, dark precipitous crags, of every ima- 
ginable and unimaginable form, fling down their tall shadows 
a thousand feet about the place of entrance, enclosing an area 
of ^t veral square miles. 

“ It was a tranquil spot, that seemeil to smile 
Evni III the lap of honor , firua c1iis|K‘(1 
The fidsured stones with ils ei twinin? feet, 

And did embower with leaves lor ever prieen. 

And berries dark the srnwlh and cup like space 
Of its inviolaied fliKir — 'tis the haunt 
Of every geiilln wind whose breath can teach 
The wilds to love tranquility ” 

Down a steep descent of one or two hundred feet, an un- 
even plain is reached, covered with a luxuriant forest. This 
impregnable natural fortress has been a place of refuge for 
the Karens during many generations. While the Burmans, 
the Siamese, agd Talaings, were contending in the plains 
below, the Karens, in this ejwie home, peeped out on the belli- 
gerents from behind their battlements in perfect security ; 
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for besides the place where 1 ascended, there is only one 
other possible place of ascent, and that still more difficult, so 
that half a dozen men could always defend it from any force 
that could be brought against it. The Karen guide said that 
none but Karens had ever before ascended the precipice, or en* 
tered within its precincts. Indeed, that there was here one of 
the largest, strongest, and most remark tMe castles that nature 
ever built, had never been imagined. L. ^bief weakness is the 
lack of water, yet it is far from being wholly destitute of that. 
About a mile from the entrance, a gradual ascent of an hund- 
red feet leads to the summit of a precipitous glen, and on des- 
cending it about two hundred feet by natural steps in the 
craggy rocks, a small 8trea:n of walei is seen gushing from the 
face of a precipice, which the guiue said he thought resembled 
the rock struck by Moses in the Arabian desert. This affords 
a never failing supply of several quarts, and sometimes g^lons 
of pure water, every hour in the year ; but as this is the only 
spring as yet discovered, the place does not afford a sufficient 
supply for a large body of people. The of civilization 
could, however, overcome this difficulty by sinking a shaft to 
the subterranean brook that flows out beneath. 

In the days of the Rurman emperor Alompra, before his 
successes in these provinces, a large number of Karens were 
besieged here by the Siamese, and tradition says thaf nearly 
the whole perished for the want of food and water* From the 
sufferings of that period, or a previous one, the place hijis ac- 
quired the name of Dongyang” — the Weeping City, 

The whole range is named “ 2^wa^kabin” — the Mooring of 
the Ship, from a tradition, which says that in ancient times the 
whole world was covered with water, and the only survivors of 
the human race were in a ship which floated hither, where the 
highest point of the range, being above water, the ship was 
moored to it. 

Since the reign of Alompra, the Karens seem to have made 
special efforts to plant fruit trees in this their last refuge from 
an invading army. Jack, and mango trees abound, and pine 
apples are numerous. The opposite-leafed mango which bears 
a fruit like a plum, the Heritiera, whose agreeable sub-acid 
fruit is borne in bunches like Krge grapes, and the edible 
Zalacca, with iu bunches of red echinated fruit, are also com- 
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mon, and a few trees are seen of the Indian vSaudoricum, 
which bears a fruit valued j>y th? natives, ns large as an apple, 
but internally more like a mangosteen, and is often called by 
Europeans the wild mangosteen. The Karens have also been 
mindful to make provision for their betel, an article regarded 
by them almost as essential as food. There are two species of 
areca-nuts, and the piper betel-vine is scattered every where. 

They have also provided materials for mats, having planted 
in large quantities a species of Pandanus, screw-pine, the 
leaves of which are used to make mats tlironghout the Pro- 
vinces. Nor is the place destitute of large timber trees, ap- 
parently indigenous. There are one or two species of acacia, 
F ^odh’s cocoanut, and two species of Wnod-oil trees, one of 
svhich produces the oil from which torches are manufactured. 
Ratans are indigenous and abundant, and there are numerous 
little forests of the gigantic bamboo, the largest species known, 
and peculiar to this country. Here too is game for the sport.*?- 
man, and meat for the hunter. In short, Dongyang is the 
most delightful plifce for an anchiTifc that ever vvas formed, 
and one can scarcely visit it without wi'-hmg himself a dervise 
•r a monk. 

During the rains the w'hole plain is under water, excepting 
a small sprinkling of islands on which (he villages are located ; 
and boaJts can sail from Maul main to the very foot of the 
precipice; and as if formed by some genii-architect for the pur- 
pose /f seclusion and defence, this castellated pile, though 
forming to the eye in the distance a part of a continuous range, 
is really for all purposes of access quite isolated. On the north, 
as adverted to above, it is connected by a low ledge to the 
north-west portion of the range, and on the south and east a 
long narrow ravine is interposed between it and the southern 
section, through which a path is trodden by the Karens to the 
villages beyond the mountains. 

Its form appears to the eye nearly like that of an equilateral 
triangle, with us sides about two miles long ; and on a chart 
that was made by Lieut. Nallotb, of the Childers, that survey- 
ed this part of the country seven or eight years ago, the base 
of this site is represented as of a triangular shape, with sides 
of from two to three miles loTig, but the whole space inclosed, 
ie there depicted as a vast succession of limestone peaks. 
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SIA^ HILL. 

There is some magnificent scenery in the SmUhern Pro- 
Tinces. 

Tavoy stands in an alluvial bottom, and is hidden in the 
distance by the tall palms, and glossy-green jacks, and yellow- 
flowered cassias, and twenty other flowering trees unknown 
to song, which oversliadow its Inimble dwellings; hut Siam 
Hill is a conspicuous knoll, a hundred feet high, six miles 
long by half a mile wide, in the paddy fields half a mile oast 
of Tavoy. 

Here, after cmeriimg from the shrubbery that obstructs the 
view, there suddenly opens out before the s[)ectalor a pros- 
pect of indescribable beauty, “ like a sleeping child too 
blessed to wake.” At his feet lie spread out the level paddy 
fields, divided into numerous one-acre lots by little mounds 
raised around them to retain the water, so as to suggest a gi- 
gantic cliess hoard. On the south a .silver stream, fringed with 
the dark foliage of wild fig trees, and the thick straggling 
bushes of a .species of Hibiscus, covered with large yellow 
and red flowers, is seen pursuing its tortuous course beneath 
the shadows of Mount Burney, which rises twelve hundred 
feet above its soutlicru bank. On the east, “ hills peep o’er 
hill.s,” like the scuts of a vast amphitheatre, bounded by Ox’s 
Hump, rising in a most picturesque outline four tliousand 
feet above the plains. Yonder, at the distance of fiv^neeii 
miles, is seen a foaming cascade making a fearful leap from a 
gorge halfway up the highest inouiitaiiis. Green forests are 
diversified with white lichee-covered precipices, while here and 
there a whitened pagoda lifts its conical head above the sum- 
mit of an isolated lull, or the smoke of a .solitary hamlet is 
seen curling up in the midst of Wood-oil tree forests or Liquid 
mBber groves. 

“Tho P*ilni-irfe vvavcUi hiirh, 

Anil l<iir the lielel - priii^a , 

And, to tin* Iiidtaii iT»aid 
The Bulbul wwoeily 
But I ihtma .see the bumni 
Wi' iL-> u-iscls on the lea, 

Nor hear the Lintsc'a 
O’ my am coiintnie 
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Crawford coUected, BuciplandetamiDed^ a setiea 
logical specimens of etery rock seen from the delta of ibe Ir^ 
rawaddy to the motmtains north of Sagaing ; from which it 
appears that the Tertiary formation rests Upon the transition* 
or mountain limestone, and the intervening coal meaatires pt 
Europe are wanting. So far as the g^ojogy of these provino^ 
is known, there is an exact correspondence on this " jpoiat: 
We have AHuvimn, Diluvium, Tertiary, transUion or 
tain limestone, the Orauwacke formation, and Primitive! as 
Burmah ; and to complete the correspondence, we have a Cal* 
carious sandstone, which i^pears to be of the same a^ wkk'* 
a sandstone, that Prof Buckiand referred with doom to 
Now Red Sandstone formation. 

UHSTBAXIFIED ROOKS. ' 

GRANITE. 

We Step on shore at Amherst on granite, we meet with itoA 
Double Island, Callagouk, and the islands opposite Tay, and 
from the mouth of Y ay river to Tavoy Point the coast is o^e 
unbroken chain of granite. Beyond the Point this rock agaan 
appeigt4, but is lost on the main land below thb oc^uth of rm 
river. There is also'^anite on Islandi and probaU^ 

on some of the islands ' north of H. Tbis^grattHe wherover\l 
have obsentid it* is eompeeed of ^oarte, mica, mad felepiir* thl* 
latter usnally white ; and someitmae in erystala' an uicn 
constitittiiig porphyritic granite. 

On traversing the provinces in the latkode 'Of .tAr 

other granite range is seen about fiftemi miles east of 4'«rref 
river, which rises in some places two or three thoemM 
high, and which I hate traced in a 8* B. R diret^on ih tie 
vicinity c^f ller|(ni, and to the N. N. W. beyond the BefesM 
villages, wdiere grvddte appeeife etoesing the river^ This, |iew% 
ever, ie farely, if ever, porpiyritit, hot the Cffetale t*f 
ere often of considerable siae> and the iMiipar nequently 
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iiVAnge that th« tin of T^avoy pw* 

alle4 the * Cows/ near where Taroy 
f, is flut'd of porphyritic granite, coo- 
ls of flesh-colored feltpar. This v^ariety 
local name of 
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|t pfooanly ao called from its resemblance to the cpior of 
ate4 Oow ; but tradition saysuhat tlicsc rocks were originally 
a d^ove of cows which opposed Boodh sm, and attempted to 
cross the river to beat down the pagoda opposite, on Tavoy 
but the divinity lookinirout from the pagoda exclaimed, 
*Those are not cown, they are rocks W'hen they were all 
1||itiRied lately changed to stone, 

' it is a curious fart that while these ledges, which are ePn- 
etaotly exposed to the water and the weathfer, ore remarkable 
fbr their hardness, rocks of the same composition, at a locali- 
ty not a mfle distant on the bhorc, are m a complete slate of 
disintegration, so that the crystals composing them may be 
picked out by the fingers, 'riiis fact tends to show that the 
d^iintegraiioii of granite, is attributable to other cauoes than 
to thp weather. 


raai^iiig alilJ farthereast and down theTenasberim, irt about 
J^^tude 40', the river runs over a broad belt of granite, 
has the same general featoroe as the preceding. This 
the mo^t casern granite that \ have met with in the province. 
’ ^ proceeding up the river from Amherst to the he^d- 
wklers of the Dahgvaing, no indication of gra^ke occurs Ifom 
Ainberst Boiht to the base of the eastern monntains^ where 
franite boulders appear jn the brooks. This granite contains 
wurtwroMNcrystals, of schorl but is apparently destitute of tin ; 
is not fctioMUi that tin has ever been worked in Amherst 


ptetafioe. 

* Mr, itonsdale, the editor <»f the Manlmain Chromicie, says, 
IS to be sden in abne^heeon the crest of that high 
of fiiouiitains' wbidfi tans nearly ptmUei -with the 
TOiwinffrv^n riser, on the Shan or tight*banK. In the creeks, 
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hRANlTC VCINS. 

In a sandstone liill npar Morgni is a vein of granite, three 
feet thiok, as deaoribedby (Captain I'remenhcere, whjcb a 
^ett repository of tin. Granite \eiiifl are seen in granite neat 
Tavoy point ; and there is a narrow vein of granite on the 
summit of the mountain range, tlvot bounds the valley of Ta- 
voy river on its east side. At Amherst, granite veins are na** 
merous, mixed with greenstone dykes. 

SyCNiTB. 

Referring to the mountainous range lu the north-east part bf 
Amherst Province, Dj;. Heifer says, ** In some parts ooctif^ 
syenite, and only m one place granite.” I have seen no'syjb* 
Hite in the provmoesj yet it may possibly exht in thoi-e moun- 
tains, though not probable. Granite boulders \nth schorl, tliat 
I collected at the bane of those mountains, lu\c been 
times erroneously termed syenile. 

OHLCNSimr. 

At Amherst point the rocks are principally greenstone, with 
veins of granite and quartz. It has never hocn analyzed, but 

S erai contents arc manifestly different from the cointtibR 
tone of Europe and America. It has no indications qf 
j but contains considerable silex. It probably 
slsts of hornblende, and quartz. Mr. Crawford enumeratdii 
nil the bther rocks at Amherst correctly, but does not rrfen'- 
tion greenstone. ’ He has quartz rock jii his list, in which ^ 
fUAy have included the greenstone. 

oreenstone slate. 

Greenstone slate, or diorite sbte, forms large dykes ia 
the three beUs of granite in the southern Provinces. Bar0|i 
des Granges, to w hom 1 submitted specimens, said that th# 
greenstfCMne slate m the granite range nj&arest the sea mm 
composed of “flint (silicum) and hornblende/^ Thequgfl^ 
tity of hortibleitde must howew be^mail,^^i^it has the 
•nee of « stlietotia rock* It is very hard, but has oAeu a 
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hho angular pieces. To this rock tse 
«re inddHed fi/t neai^ HH our cascades, ft often forms proci- 
piceSy over which the mountain streams leap, and foam with 
gretti hehuty. Ka^ river descends several hundred feet over 
d isaeeession of tbeSe precipices ; and on the east side of the 
ddmiitains, nearly in the latitude of Tavoy, is the finest fail 
S' have seen in the provinces. At this place Hidu river falla 
litto a chasm some seventy feet deep, with banks for several 
hnndred yards, as high and precipitous as the wall over which 
the stream plunges. 

IGNEOUS DYKES. 

igneous dykes are not uncommon, but they bear very lit- 
tloi resemblance in their mineral contents to the ordinary trap 
rocks of Europe and America. Some resemble quartz rock, 
others appear like altered rocks, and many look like sand- 
g^one, which has been subjected to the action of fire. That 
i^y nave been ejected in a soft state is clear from their sides, 
which in some places abound with hemispherical cavities, into 
which the soft shales have been pressed, and their pressure 
probably produced the cavities. The shales are sometimes 
seen pressed upwards many degrees on the upper side of the 
dyke. 

A remarkable dyke is seen in the upper part of the Tenas- 
'Serim river. It runs like a wall nearly half way across the 
stream, and is called by the natives the “Giant’s dnm.”^ It is 
cB^mt rv*enty feet high above the water, five or six feet t‘hick, 
perfect p irillel sides, and is inclined some ten oi fifteen 
degrees fro I r a perpv-udicuHr. It m a silictous rock, with no 
ribln.jje m its cempoMtion. 

'foe of th» rocks appear in hand-specimens to 

Tf'Sc »' >e ^1 rvv eke; ' iid they have been confidently pro* 
rtuw<icke, but when viewed iti connection 
with ^iloi liMv. m situ, their igneous origin is quite appa- 

ci^Yf*TONB roRrnrnr. 

Among the bid es and sandstones oi Tavoy, claystone por- 
phyty is often seen, but I have never met with it at Maulmain, 
guy wher^ in Province Amherst. Excepting the mural 
Msdes of HttiMtone. that nrovince -is an imoieiksw flat 4a8t* 
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witrd fx<m Maulmain up to tbe base of the granite moamajyBii^ 
front which the Gyaing descends^ except a low range or two 
of aandatolie and clay slate ridges. ^ 

Tavoy, on the contrary, from Siam hill on its eastern sob* 
burb, has precisely the opposite feature of being a continuous 
succession of hills and valleys up to the granite mountains^ 
It ie an interesting fact that this great diSereqi^ In the nato^ 
ral scenery of the two provinces is almost whol|f owing to the 
presence or absence of claystone porphyry. At Tavoy, most 
of the picturesque little hills are formed of claystone porphynr, 
and were those lulls melted down again into tlie bowels of the 
earth, whence they probably came in a melted state, Tavoy 
would offer nearly the same natural features to the eye iikat 
Maulmain now does, excepting that one of the clay slate 
ridges is a little higher than those at Maulmain. 

There is a congroinerate on the islands opposite to Palawi 
and in several places on the banks of the Tenasserim, which 
seems like claystone porphyry studded with fragments of oljbdt 
rocka It is sometimes a breccia, the fragments being 
lar bits of slate apparently of the beds below. This w most 
usually the character of the rock ou the Tenasserim ; but o^ 
the islands opposite Palaw, rounded pebbles are most namcr** 
ous. In both localities the paste in which the fragments arc 
imbedded, forms the largest proportion of the rocks. 

STRATIFIEP ROCKIS. 

It worthy of remark that, beginning at Mergui, the linawf 
stratification gradually turns to the we^t on proceeding norths 
like the line of the coast. At Mergui the strike of the strete 
is about two points east of north and west of south ; at Ta- 
voy it i« two or three points west of north and east of south.r 
at Maulmain three or four, and up the Dah^>4ing five or six. 

GNCISS. 

T have Seen no well marked gneiss in the provinces, but the 
granite m some places giieisMud. 

©ncjjonSJiOocySa — Kyouk-hmn-hai, 

QUARTZ ROCli. 

Specimens of what most geologists have cKarseterixtd gf 
greenstone^ or graeneione slate, £>r. M*=Clelland called 
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tnnk ;** And whetcrit ^tppeard m strain passing wkf irt^ 
r.lHvdaie, it ia nearly all bilex. 

CLiY SLATH. 

Clay slate is tisiially the first stratified rock that re'^ts on the 
In the province of Tavoy it is indurafed in some 
ijif bP lu loo»e its slaty structure, and is a fine compact 
.«ek, reaemW^ blue limestone. 

Mie \ slatk. 

Mica slate is seen at Amherst lestiiijj on the clay slate : and 
at Palttw, where the beds are much contorted, charactcn‘<tic 
wf this rock, no clay fflatc was ob'jcrved between it and the 
atrttnite ; but the point of contact ^us not seen. Kasl of Tavoy, 
linn beds of clay slate and mica slate alternate near the granite, 
roDDiNesror^r 

On the hanks of the Tenasserim, near the eastern base of 
tbe tiioUntnins, in about latitude IT,® 50^ are immense masses of 
ptuJdingstojie, consisting of water-worn boulders from a few 
jBcbesto a f ^ot in diameter, firmly united toge'lier ; and funn- 
ing wbat is oficn called transition pnddnigstone. 

ccTqjDo^'^B — Kyoiik-phong, 

SANDSTONE. 

Sandstone most frequently appears next abo\e the pVimitive 
§kte*, and then uUeruates with clay.slatc several timesvybefore 
the limestone appears. Tn one place, h»nvevor, a fcwMules 
G-uth of Toung-byouk river, red sandstone i*5 seen resting on 
:bTi ^anitc, no slate being present. 

When the fftore contains red ochre, on Siam hill near 
T^oy* the Burmese call it 

— Kwe-nce, 

LATERITE. 

Laterite is seen lying above the slate at Amherst, and is 
spread over the sea-coast nearly down to Y'ay, when the granite 
appears again, and so far as my observation extends, it is seen 
"" mor<J ■on the sea-board. In the interior of the southern 
some portion of the sandstone beds partake of the 
charac^j but it is sot dercle^d there as in Atr.» 





Ailef 1 p«iUd^ Aftilirtwv pulrK.^ 'iM^o»iv;s 
at Mmifmain alternating witb f^KfMstone, aff4 it is sw’u 
stratified at the base of the eastern mountains, 
wad of Ule Dahgyfting. 

This rock seems to be peculiarly Indian. lu u .. 
not found in European and Amcrictin works on 
"When not expobcd to the weather it has the appearance of * 
j)orous iron clay, somtimcs iiiclutiiiur fragment'^ ofiHlier rocks; 
and from its quality Of hardening when exposed to the atmcc 
phere, it has been used extensively for hricks for pagodas an'* 
other purposiew, and has hence been named Laterite, fro*^ 
Lafct^^a brick 

Geologists arc much divided in opinion whether u? 

it as a trap rock, or as a straiifif d one. tii these provinces, it 
appears to be more of a conglomerate than any thing else. 
In scvme local itics, as 1*1 Maulmain, it includes large fragine*..^ 
of sandstone, several inches in diameter^ The geidogic.” _ 
sitbu of the hitente at Amherst and Maulmain, w r.-.-.l;. 
that of decided be<l8 of conglomerate near Tavoy, ivh_ j 
lies imnvedmtely above the si ite sjtata ihgt rests on the granUc. 

The Tavoy conglomerate consists mainly ol quaru pebble*, 
or angular fragments of quartz united by oxide of iron, whiol. 
soils the finger.«. Some parts of the strata aie so fine that Dr. 
M ClHijind pronounced specimens that were bont hmr' <0 
sand^oiio, old.” Other parts are coaise, with pobMot l -*** 
an in diameter, and m some parts the rock * ‘ 

amygdaloidal, approaching lateritej while on the T 

there are portions of the lutenle at Am heist and ’ 

wh^ch ore considerably compact, with qnartv fragment?; 
specimens might be seiecled with ease which conM 
distinguished from tiie Tavoy conglomerate. 

f never met with any rock even resembling Jateri^e — 
valley of the Tenasserim ; and prof. Buckland does v.'^i „ 
to have had an/ in Mr» Crawford’s specimegs from 
of the Irrawaddy. 

coooocpc^fl — Ga-won*gyoui. 

LlMkSTOtNa. 

The lioa^fttone of the proviucos whorevw li |1BB i^ctt; 
is found rejttinsr on^ t 



Wetwe^ it und tfce gfiake. Oa Sahyen it contaliia 
lead ore^ liki^ 4h« met^Uiferotifi Umestoae of England and 
Jkmriatf ftlid It is not Wlidllj destitute of fossUf, 

Ijhey are very rare. Captain Treinenheere found a specics^^ 
^!lWebratttla in the Tayoy limestone, whieh is characteristic 
of the BUigiish mountain limestone ; and k may therefore be 
r^arded as identical with the carboniferous limestone of the 
dual formation. 

MILLSTONE GRIT. . 

f of conglomerate or breccia i^pear above the Jlme* 
itone in Tavoy province, where they occupy the place of the 
millaiope grit ill England. They appear, however, to belong to 
a more recent formtition above the coal measures. 

lEUTlAUV. 

The Tertiary formation is fully developed in the valley of 
the Tenaasetim. There ere found beds of pebbles and . sand 
ptrtialy consolidated; plaetic clay containing lignite; 
shales with impressions of recent plants; and in some places, 
Calcnteods grit and gypi^nm, with conglomerates composed of 
enormous masses IVofil the adjoining roclca 

Whether some of thesi^ belong to the tertiary or the new red 
sandstone formation may admit of doubt. Such products are 
ibund in both, and until they are ascertained to contain organic 
remains decisive of the latter, to separate them from the, former 
Is to make an arbitrary and unnecessary division. ^ 

A red sandstone from the neighbourhood of Fagan is im- 
^jiorted into the provinces, for tlie use of Burmese women, 
Sp grind, up their odoriferous woods upon, of which I>r. Bupk- 
tai^ sa^ J “ It may with more probability be referred to the 
ipw sandstone than to any other formation.** The stone 
mbissllt of the image at Amherst point a0^de e specimen of 

ccJDo^toncjonSi — T^Hing-oo-kyouk, 
niLcvinif. 

-Tile richest tin locality in the province of T^vby is at the . 
base of the easm^'inoimiains, where the vaHiea covered 
•rkh n tteok eight or , 

^ Am is fisJ*£ ,• 
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CROSS SECTIONS, 

^ FROM MONMAGON TO THE TENASSBRIM. 

Were- a person to land at Monmagon, opposite the middle 
Moscos, and proceed across the province of Tavoy to the Te- 
nasserira, and down that river to the highest point where 
Dr. Heifer found coal, he would see on the way nearly every 
rock that has been discovered in the Provinces. At Monma- 
gon granite rocks appear below high water mark, and thence 
to the base of the range of hills that separates the valley of 
Tavoy river from the sea, is a sandy plain a mile across, which 
seems to have been originally covered by the ocean. The 
hills from the base to the summit arc granite, rising at the 
right of the road to fourteen hundred feet high, as measured 
by Capt. Glover. • 

On the eastern declivity greenstone slate shows itself, and 
thirty miles further south, there are granite and greenstone down 
to the bank of the river. On descending the hill however 
from Monmagon, a well has been dug at its base, and from 
the bottom of the well a soft friable white stone brought up, 
which Baron des Granges said was ‘‘ green sandstone, much 
decomposed — cretaceous group.” The accuracy of this state- 
ment my be well doubted from the Geological position of the 
rock, jfut it is quite a peculiar sandstone, and 1 have not seen 
any ^ng exactly like it in any other place in the provinces.- 
It bears some resemblance to very fine granular quartz. 

Clayslate next appears, and continues to the banks of Tavoy 
river. In some places a kind of iron stone is seen, and a 
short distance north of the road there is a hill composed al- 
most entirely of magnetic iron or^ while the bottom of a 
well in the vicinity, is floored with Tremenheerite. 

After crossing Tavoy river there is an alluvial plain, one oi* 
two miles broad to Siam Hill, where a red conglomerate ap- 
pears, bearing a strong resemblance to the laterite of Amherst 
province, and on its eastern margin is an igneous or altered 
rock, abounding in amygdaloidal cavities and pyrites A pre- 
cisely similar rock, but with Jess iron pyrites, is seen in the la- 
terite at Moopoon This is succeeded by an alluvial plain, but 

c 
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the hanlcs of Pagaya river which crosses it, show clayslate crop- 
ping out below the alluvium which is remarkable for contain- 
ing a large quantity of small iron pyrites. Specimens of this 
slate after being in the cabinet one rains, were covered with 
a thick efll6)rescense of sulphate of iron, or copperas, from 
the decomposition of the pyrites. The hill at the village of 
Salung* which bounds this plain, is formed of claystone por- 
phyry, soft, and of a bluish color, where not exposed to the 
weather. The little knoll a mile further east, on which the 
village of Ta-laing-doungf stands, appears to be formed of clay- 
stone. Soon after this white sandstone appears, and half a mile 
beyond, Nga-than-kyoungf is seen running over a ledge of 
white sandstone rocks. The same rock appears at intervals 
for two miles farther to a little distance east of the village of 
Pyee-doang,§ where an igneous dyke crops out of the bank of 
the river that has been called, but it is believed erroneously, 
grauwacke. • 

The hill east of Pyee-doung is formed of claystone porphy- 
ry of a reddish color, and more indurated than that at Salung. 
A small hill beyond has slate clay, and furnishes all that is 
seen in Tavoy bazar ; and a hill cast of this, shows claystone 
porphyry again near the mouth of Bya-hung-khyoung.l| Be- 
yond this, a micaceous-slaty sandstone is seen cropping up a- 
cross the road, and a few hundred yards farther east, common 
white sandstone is seen in the banks of Pagaya river. J These 
sandstones appear near the base of a range of hills frorMve to 
eight hundred feet high, that reach Pagaya river at its 
about nine miles from Tavoy. This range seems to be wholly 
composed of thin lamina of slate, principally clayslate, in some 
places much contorted. Dr. M'Clellaiid designated one speci- 
men that was sent him as “ chlorite slate." The strata make 
an angle with the horizon of about 30''. East of this range, clay- 
stone porphyry appears again, and beyond tliis in the bed of a 
little stream, limestone apparently stratified shows itself, the 
beds making an angle of from 20® to 30® with ihe horizon 


*00^11 fcor^^ccoo^" :[.c1o5Gsjjo8ii 
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This is the locality from which Captain Tremeiihecre obtained 
specimens containing casts of a species of terebratula, which 
identifies it with the English mountain limestone. 

In a small brook descending from a hill east of the limestone, 
are seen numerous beds of breccia, containing angular pieces 
of sandstone and quartz pebbles. They make an angle of 30* 
or 40® with the horizon dipping to the east, and leaning to- 
wards the granite west of Tavoy river as an anticlinal axis; as 
do all the other stratified rock that have been passed over, but 
this is the uppermost in the series ; for the next that are reach- 
ed a mile farther east arc found dipping to the west, and lean- 
ing to the eastern belt of granite. I’lie strike of the strata in 
all these rocks where observed, was from two to three points 
west of north and cast of south. 

The highest beds in the next series of rocks, appear in a 
range of hills back of the Karen village ofThaluor Lting-Iung.* 
They consist of clay «late with sandstone alternating, some of 
them might be denominated colored shales. The strata are 
much contorted, and though in some places they make a small 
angle with the horizon, in others they appear to be nearly 
standing on their edges. Old red sandstone much indurated 
next appears, and beyond this in Khat brookt what Dr. M‘Clel- 
land called, “ a finely laminated mica slate coarsely laminated 
with layers of clayf.late.” The strata are nearly perpendicular. 

Thii is succeeded by M‘Clelland’s grey quartz rock, the 
greemronc slate of others ; and hard clayslate with imperfect 
cry§tVils of aiidalusite made or chiastolite follow's. Where the 
clayslate shows itself five miles north of this locality, it is filled 
with crystals of made that are perfect. The next beds ap- 
pear like graphic slate — “ Dark blue, uniformly mottled on 
the cleavage with dull specks of mica — soil and write ; " says 
a correspondent The ‘‘ dull specks of inica, il is believed, 
are disintegrated, or imperfectly formed crystals of mackle. It 
is certain that perfect crystals of this mineral arc found among 
them. Clay slate with layers of mica slate follow, and in leav- 
ing this rock near the mouth of NyoungJ brook ; and ascending 
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the mountains, clayatone porphyry in n very indurated state, is 
found more than a thousand feet above the valley below. This 
is succeeded by clay state, and grey quartz rock, or green- 
stone slate, and then granite is again seen at perhaps two 
thousand feet abovcHhe sea. 

After leaving the granite on the northern route by Lokekhyen, 
the first rocks that appear are diiferent varieties of indurated 
or silicious slate. On the summit of the ridge which divides 
the waters that fall into the sea from those pour into the 
Teiiasserim, greenstone slate appears again, weathered on the 
outside for nearly an nicli deep into a rock resembling red 
sandstone, or some varieties of latente. On the summit of 
this ridge, which has a little table land, a narrow vein of 
granite obtrudes in a fine grained porphyritic rock. The 
vein is not more than half an inch wide and consists prin- 
cipally, if not altogether of mica and (juartz, the former in the 
greatest abundance ; and the rock which ♦he vein pierces, seems 
to consist of the same minerals but contains numerous crystals 
of mica diffused throughout, that appear to have been formed 
there when the vein was ejected, fur they are most numerous 
nearest ilie vein. 

On descending the mountains into the valley of the Tenas- 
serim, indurated clay slate, and quartz rock are repeatedly seen, 
and on these rests a white sandstone. At the foot of the 
mountains for a space of about six or eight miles long f y three 
or four miles wide, is a diluvial deposit sixor eight feet detp, rich 
in tin, and containing a little gold. 4^ 

When the banks of the Tenasserim are reached a few miles 
east of the diluvium, a succession of beds of conglomerate or 
pudding stone are seen, consisting principally of rounded 
pebbles cemented by the hydrate of iron. They arc inclined 
at a small angle with the horizon, and dipping towards the 
west and north, lean towards an anticlinal axis cast and south. 
A few miles north of this locality, and lying above the con- 
glomerate are beds of clay containing lignite. 

Descending the river to the high banks at the forks of the Ten- 
asserim, beds of indurated sand are seen cropping out beneath 
the conglomerate, which abound in impressions of leaves of 
dicotyledonous plants resembling the leaves of existing species, 
and below these, dowm to the water’s edge are beds of shale 
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containing the carbonized sterna of plants, and casts of small 
shells, sorno of which hear a strong resemblance to shells of 
the genus onchua. In the river and on the banks below, a 
breccia appears, which in some parts is a hard rock with nu- 
merous crystals of lime inclosing angular bits of shale ; in 
others, it is a loose conglomerate with rounded pebbles of 
quartz, angular bits of white quartz, grains of mica, bits of 
decomposing felspar, large pieces of shale that seem to have 
been united wdth the mass in the form of clay, and numerous 
small rounded pebbles of chlorite, a rock which 1 have no 
where seen in situ in the Provinces. Below this conglomer- 
ate arc the thick beds of shale, which have furnished the 
conglomerate with its fragments. 

The river after leaving these shales, passes out of the open 
country, in which it has been rushing, into a hilly region, and 
the character of the rocks is immediately chonged. Green- 
stone slate appears, and that is followed by a rock which some 
geologists have called an altered rock, but which corresponds 
almost precisely to a variety of claystone porphyry from Hun- 
gary, which I saw in the museum of tlie Asiatic Society. A 
few yards from the bank of the river, just below these rocks, 
are sulphureous hot springs. 

For several miles further down, there is a succession of clay 
slate and sandstone strata, and they are followed by a conglo- 
merate «r breccia or grauwackc or claystone prophyry, for it 
admits /f all these names. It is formed of a paste of claystone 
porplifry, imbedding more or less fragments of the clay slate 
on w’liich it lies, and the fragments are usually angular. On the 
islands opposite Palau, a similar rock is found with rounded 
quartz pebbles. Resting on this rock in one place near the 
bank of the river, is a large mass of white limestone wdth 
veins of red oxide of iron running througli it, that give it a 
fantastic appearance; and the Karens call it the “Giant’s 
scull.” It lies at the base of a high hill, from the summit cf 
which it appears to have fallen, and where the limestone is 
doubtless in situ. This conglomerate continues fqr several 
miles, farther down, when clay slate re-appears, and after a few 
miles, it is followed by a basin covered with tertiary beds similar 
to thoee seen above. 

Just above the mouth of Moung kliyoung, from one to two 
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hundred feet of the beds are seen on the side of a precipice, 
the lowest of which is one of indurated slate clay, and above 
that, a very thick bed of conglomerate composed of angular 
fragments, as I judged, of the slate formation next below. 
Some of the fragments of slate are several feet, not to say yards, 
in cubic contents with their angles as sharp as if just bro- 
ken from the rock to which they originally belonged. It should 
be observed however, that while some of the fragments appear- 
ed to be hard blue slate, many others were colored shales, 
apparently ol lhc same age as the formation itself. It contains 
no boulders or fragments, so far as I could discover, older than 
the slate. 

At the mouth of Moung khyoung there appears to be a fault. 
A few hundred yards above the mouth >f the stream, a hill 
some two hundred feel high suddenly appears on the alluvial 
bank of the river, with precipitous sides to the north and vve^t, 
in which the strata are seen dipping d{x;vn to the south. On 
reaching the mouth of the stream the river is very deep, broad, 
and fctill, and forms a small lake, and the strut i again appear 
in the aide of a precipitioiis hill below the mouth of the stream, 
dipping in precisely the opposite direction from that above, and 
at a considerably higher angle, while a short distance below, the 
hill disappears, and the strata arc seen in the deep bank dip- 
ping in the same direction, but in a much smaller angle, and in 
the same direction, that all the strata below dip until reaching 
the granite. A fault at the mouth of the stream might ^iroducc 
these irregularities, by throwing down the ends of the stKata on 
both sides of it, but most on the nortliern side. Slate clay 
containing alum, and granular gypsum arc both found in this 
neighborhood 

On passing out of this basin, the claystone porpliyry conglo- 
merate is again observable, for several miles , then clay slate, 
and that is succeeded for several miles by tertiary conglome- 
rate, like indurated gravel, until granite is reached again in 
about latitude KV’ 40^ Clay slate is seen resting on the gra- 
nite on the south side, and that is followed by a succession of 
precisely similar rocks to those, that have been passed between 
the forks at Mata and the graniftv 

In about Latitude LI'" *^IL, are ^ome curious piles of limestone 
resting on the claystour p irphvrv couirlomcraU’. beneath wliiclt 
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clayslatc crops out Bcvcral hundred yards in thickness, and 
dipping at an angle of about 45° The limestone appears in two 
or three isolated masses more than a thousand feet high with 
perpendicular sides, and apparently quite inaccessible. They 
resemble the limestone cliffs of Maulmain, but differ from them 
in being distinctly stratified in beds of a few feet in thickness. 
Though* in sight of the river they are several miles from its 
banks, and only a very short distance above the highest point 
where Dr Heifer found coal. The coal lies above tlie lime- 
stone, and that is the place to look for true bituminous coal, 
but this js unquestionably wood coal or lignite, which shows 
that the coal measures are wanting in this place. 

The geology of tlie valley of tlic Tenasscrirn below this jioint 
tc Mergui, is only a repetition of what has been scon above. 

Ftte.-W AMHERST TO THE THOUNGYEEN. 

A trip across the Province of Amherst is of far less interest 
to the geologist, the rocks being seen in much less variety. 
£mI Amherst, granite and greenstone arc succeeded by clay 
slate, ini^a slate, and latcnte. At Moopooii, the Interito is seen 
ag.'in, and at Maulmain, sandstone, latcritc, shales, and slate 
clay constitute the rocks, so far as they appear. At the mouth 
of the river Gyaing, where the white Pagoda stands, is sand- 
stone ; and from that point to the old city of Gyaing, the only 
rock seea is limestone. 

The /ills back of Gyaing are composed of sandstone and 
shale . 'the strike of the strata being north noith-wcst and south 
south-east, witli a dip of about 45° to tlie east, leaning like the 
strata at Maulmnin towards the granite at Amherst as an anti- 
clinal axis, which sliows that the limestone on llie plain lies 
above the strata at Maulmain, and below tliat at Gyaing. On 
proceeding up the Dahgyaing, tertiary lieds of a soft con- 
glomerate resembling indurated gravel, are seen ; and the 
lignite, which Mr O’Riley says has been found on this river, 
probably exists in this formation 

In one or two jdaces the river runs over banks of sliale, dip- 
ping like the preceeding strata to tIm- east ; the highest being 
within eight rnib's of the head of boat na'^ igation, and ihi.s is 
the last rock .seen dipping to t|)e e.ast 

When within <-ight mile^ i!ie ca-tern inountain.i, strata 
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mmr dipping to the Vfcei and leaning towards the granite in 
fhoae mountaina. Iftiterite, clayalate, mica siate, and granite 
are found on rising the mountain, and thence to the banks of 
file Thoungyeeni the boundary of the Province, a gentleman, 
«Hio collected specimens for me, found nothing but limestone. 
Ciqpa* Latter mentions sandstone as being abundant in the val- 
ley of the Thoungyeen, and Mr. Lonsdale says that the valley 
is bonndad on the eastern side by granite moj;T>tains. 

THERMAli SPRINGS. 

The Provinces are well supplied with hot springs ; and some 
of them are probably not inferior in their medicinal (qualities 
to the fashionable Spas of Europe and America. Though 
their waters have never been subjected to any minute aiialy- 
aia, yet we know there is a great variety in the properties of 
liferent springs. They may be arranged in three different 
sU^Mes, — carbonated, sulphureous, and saline. 

carbonated THEBMAl. SPRINGS. 

The hoi springs on the Ataran, according to Dr* Heifer's 
leieription, belong to the carbonated class. They are situated 
leithiii two miles of the old town of Ataran, and Dr. Heifer 
rriies : • * There are ten hot springs or rather hot water ponds, 
>f which 1 could only examine the nearest, as the access to the 
nhers was through deep water at 130^ Fareuheit. Vhis one 
tras 1 semicircular pond about fifty feet iu circumferancie. In 
Wie place it was thirty five feet deep. The quantity ot car- 
iKNitc acid which the springs evolve, seems to render the neigh- 
hjOthood pecuUary edited to support vegetable life. — ^The 
flhcmnd around the spring Is strongly impregnated with iron, 
Iii4 the water which runs over the ochre mud has a strong styp- 
^ taste. The springs on the Ataran approach in their corn- 
potion nearest to the celebrated waters of Tceplitz.” 

** Their medical properties would render them excellent 
NMItedies in a number of diseases, liver complaints would find a 
remedy in them. If Amherst should be selected as 
f tMft for invalids, the hot springs on the Ataran could easi- 
^ bo turned to advantage. In a direct line, they would be 
ailr four or five hours distant and a road could be cut 
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through the country without difficulty, so that patients 
could be removed there and bathe in loco.” 

Dr. Morton found on analysis, that the waters contaiji 
a considerable quantity of calcareous matter, and that th? 
tuf.i which It deposits on the border of the springs, is 
cr.rbonate of lime. They appear to arise from the mou 
tain limestone, and thus to hold a geological position birtj- 
ilnr to that of tlic hot springs of Groat Untain, most \ 
which rir^e from strata below the coal, and hence from, r 
ti'jroucrh the limestone. 


JlvOOi: i TnEK5!AI. SPRIN(.S. 

About n EUtles below JMalali at tlic fv)rks of the T-^ 
na ifo, aed a Awv leiies north of the latitude of Tee. ' 
(hire sre sprin'’;s Ingldy charged with siilphurettj 1 

by Iro n gas, rcaddy rccogiiizxd by its .^rucil which ; 

tlnit of the wa‘«!iiiigs of a gun barrel ; the *.d. 
j.i b til imurueT''^ being piaxiuced by this same ga-i. All 
fl in tiu* sprir'g‘> are of a blight brass C(,l(<r, ju » 

d..ced aj'p'irently !gv tin; deposition of the sulphur; ti ! 
«i!lh( ugh tho A irtiics of these waters arc hidden from imn, 
tsiey appes.v to he well known to the boasts of the forer^t. 
'ib) jUcLr' IroHi tlie tr.icks around in the morning, tfie mrj-t 
inC(uigrtious parties are held here every night. Tiio dr b* 
caie li^‘de tread (T the chevrotain and barking deer, ar 
seen *ude by ode with the massive steps of the eJephinr 
and rhinoceros ; and the tiger, and tho leopard seem t» 
Ia\ aside their fierceness, and peaceably wrdk away sati-* 
fled With a draught of the much coveted beverage. 

Dr. Iielfer said these springs belonged to “ the class -d 
sulphureous mineral waters, tinged slightly with chaly- 
beJite, like the water of iJrighton ” Their heat above tiie. 
atmosphere is not great. Mr. Ijennett at a recent visit, 
found the thermometer to rise in the hottest spring to on« 
ly 119‘". Tiiey rise from the slate rocks, like the warm 
springs of a considerable part of Germany. 

SALINE THERMAL SPRINGS. 

On the margin of the granite range east of Tavoy, 
either near the junction of the slate and granite, or in the 

n 
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granite itself, is a series of the hottest springs in the Pror* 
jiices. I have visited four or five in a line of fifty or sixty 
miles, and found them uniformly of a saline character. 
Around one nearly east of Tavoy, the stones arc covered 
with an cfllorescence resembling epsoni or crlaubor salt. 
Mr. Pennelt fivund the Thermometer in this spring, to rise 
to 144^. Alajor McLeod visited one of the series at 
Palouk, and writes: “There are tvM' epots where the 
springs show themselves One immeoiately in the right 
bank of the river, and another two or three minutes \valk 
to the northeast inland, — There must he 30 or 40 bubbling 
tip along a line of about 50 feet by 20 - — The hottest was 
100" another 194^ No disagreeable smell or taste.” 

The hottest springs are at Pai, ten or fifteen miles 
north of those visited by Major McLeod, and according 
to Phillips they are hotter tlian any on record out of vol- 
canic regions, with the qiiestionabfe exception of three 
springs in China, which, “ probably cxcc^'ded the tein- 
j)craturc of the air from 70 to 120 degrees.” Tiie pnn- 
cijial spring at Pai, — for there arc several, is in a little 
sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks on the margin 
of a cold-water stream, where it bubbles up from three or 
four \ciits, and on immersing the thermometer into one, 
the nicrcuiy rises to 198®, within fourlcen degrees of 
boiling water. Its location is rather peculiar, iid| being 
in a \ alley like the others I have seen, but on theVide of 
a hill more than a thousand feet above the le\el the 
sea, and surrounded by large masses of coarse grained 
granite rocks, which seem to ha\c been detached from 
the summit above. 
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Our knowledge of the mineralogy of the Provinces has 
been increasing with each successive year, and will pro- 
bably contiue to do so for many years to come. Lead 
rich in silver, copper, manganese, Tremenheerite a new 
mineral, chiastolite, chalcedony, carnelian, and agate have 
all been discovered within the last ten years ; and we have 
every reason to believe, that the next ten will not be less 
fruitful in discovery. 

eauthy minerals. 

COMMON QUARTZ. 

Common quartz is one of the most abundant minerals 
in the Provinces. 

GoTa5« 

CRYSTALLIZED QUARTZ. 

SiTiall crystals of quartz are common in the Provinces, 
and large specimens of Tock crystal are sometimes brought 
from the Siamese frontier. Some of the “ Ceylon dia- 
monds ’ which the Ceylonese offer for sale, are made of 
rock orywStal ; and many of the “ rubies,” and other pre- 
cioift stones, that the Sharis bring with them in their an- 
nual caravan from tlie north of Buriiiah, are made of rock 
crystal colored artificially. They are heated and plunged 
into colored solutions. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
being about to visit (valcutta a few years ago, purchased a 
few of these “ jewels,” a great bargain, of a Shan who 
was anxious to return liome, and therefore sold for fifteen 
rupees what, he said, was worth a hundred. On being 
subjected to the examination of a jeweler in Calcutta, 
they were found to be all cither colored quartz, or paste, 
and not worth fifteen pice ! 

[^68^n o^gccjogSh 
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GREEN QUARTZ. 

Green quartz, or prase, is sometimes found in the form 
of pebbles in our mountain streams, but it is not very 
abundant. 

MILKY QUARTZ. 

Milky quartz is occasionally found in the Mergui and 
Tavoy provinces. 

AMETHYST. 

Pebbles of amethyst, or violet quartz, are brought from 
the rivers in Bormah, where they are regarded as a varie- 
ty of the sapphire; the Burmese name signifying ** Egg- 
plant sapphire,*' or, as they are sometimes called, “ Egg- 
plant flower stone," from the blue flower of the egg-plant. 

YELLOW QUARTZ. 

1 have met with dull specimens of yellow quartz, or 
citrine, on the Tenasserim ; but it is not common. 

GRANULAR QUARTZ. 

The lateritc often incloses fragments of a granular 
quartz rock, which crumbles to pieces in the fingers into 
a fine quartz sand. 

cat’s EYE. 

The cat's eye, a gem, which gives out a pearly reflec- 
tion resembling the eye of a cat, is often seen set in rings, 
and is brought from Burmah, Comstock says: " It is in 
great request as a gein,^ and bears a high price but 
those seen in Maulmain market are not much valued. A 
small one may be purchased for two rupees, and one of 
ordinary size for five ; while ten rupees is the highest 
price given for 4he best. 

ccojoSii IjaSiejei. 

PtlNT. 

*3 • 

Flint does not appear to be found either in the Proving 
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tes, or Burmah ; alUhe flints that are used being imported 
from Bengal. 

COMMON CHALCEDONY. 

Chalcedony, both white and yellow, has been discover- 
ed at Moopoon near Maulmain, and is very abundant in 
Burnaah. “ Chalcedony passes insensibly into agate, and 
carnelian, and perhaps into hornstone.’' 

QojcplgB white, Qojspdlii yelloto 

CACllOLONG. 

Streaks of cacholong, or milk white chalcedony, are 
seen on some of the agates. 

oojcpg» 

SARD. 

This is of a deep rich, reddish brown color, }>robab]y 
a variety of carnelian,’* but by some regarded ns a variety 
of chalcedony, and is seen occasionally as constituting a 
part of some of the agates offered for sale- 
UOJCpf" 

ONYX. 

Mineralogists are not agreed in the definition of onyx. 
AcCtirding to Comstock, it is a variety of chalcedony, 

consisting of alternate layers of opake mdk-whitc chal- 
cedony, or cacholong, and of the bluish translucent chal- 
cedony,” — the chalcedonyx of Jameson. Such are found 
at Moopoon. 

«ojcpQcoqp£o6H 

Aiken says : Tw o or more plates of any of the varieties 
of the chalcedony form the onyx.” Such are found in 
Burmah, if not in the Provinces. 

oojcponc{oSo£i 

SARDONYX. 

According to Comstock, sardonyx consists of stripes of 
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“ onyx and sard,” or sard and chalcedony ; and suoh 
stones are occasionally seen in the hands of the natives. 

QojcponqioSoSi 

GARNEUAN. 

Carnelian is very common in Burmah, and has been 
found at Moopoon and Mergui. ** ;>rincipal color, ” 
says Jameson, “ is blood red, of all degrees of intensity.” 
One of its Burman names is, ‘‘ Fowl’s blood. ” 
gr:6ocgf« wojcpfi 

It also occurs sometimes milk-white, and in some 
specimens it is difficult to decide whether it belongs to 
chalcedony, agate, jasper, or carnelian.” Some varieties 
are yellow. 

yojcpolH t 

BLOODSTONE Ot HELIOTROPE. 

The green stone with red or yellowish dots called 
bloodstone, or heliotrope, is not rare ; but whether found 
in Burmah or not, is uncertain. The natives call it by 
the same name that they do green jasper. 

AGATE. ^ 

Agate is found at Moopoon near Maulmain, and the na- 
tives say at Mergui also. 

oojcpB Common agate* 
«ojcpoQo6o6i Striped agate 

Tf the stripes are chalcedony and cacholong, then the 
stone thus designated will be the onyx. Chalcedony, 
carnelian, agate, and onyx, are all 

WOJCpH 

YELLOW JASPER. 

I have met with yellow jasper on the Tenasserim, bat 
it is not of common occurrence. 
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GRBEN JASPER. 

A soft green jasper of which I have specimens, said to 
be found in the Provinces, the Burmese call, 

co8c^8^ccqioo5« 

Precious green jasper, including striped jasper, is call- 
ed by the Burmese, 

PRECIOUS OABNET, CF ALMANDINE. 

Precious garnets in the form of pebbles, are often seen 
for sale among the Burmese ; but it is not certain that 
any are found in the Provinces. Mineralogists say, the 
most beautiful come from Sirian the capital of Pegu. It 
is the carbuncle of the ancients. 

“ In a creek on the Siamese side of the Tenasserim 
valley, Dr. Heifer says rubies are found. They are 
however of a very inferior description” — probably garnets. 

cnqjooS^n 

o^q^o o variety with a violet tinge. 

8[qiio^i inferior varieties, 

COMMON GARNET, 

The p'ommon garnet is occasionally seen in the sands 
of ow rivers, but it is not abundant. 

O^GOqjOCTSl 

PYROPLT 

A variety of tlie garnet, either ideditical or nearly resem- 
bling the pyrope garnet, is brought from Burmah. It is 
characterized by giving to transmitted light a yellow tinge, 
or as the natives say, the the color of the ox’s gall ; and 
hence the Burmese name, which iirPali signifies ox-gall. 
oolCjoSi (Pali.) 

CLAYSLATE. 

Clayslate is a very abundant mineral throughout the 
P^vinces, and is found in numerous varieties, soft shales, 
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and hard indurated slate abounding insilex; roof-slate, 
and a variety that soils and writes like graphic slate. 

ROOPSLATE. 

In some localities, especially in one near the head waters 
of a branch of Toung-byouk river, the clayslate cleaves 
into large thin plates that would serve for roof slates, or for 
slates to write upon. 

SHALE. 

Shale characterized as in “ layers often uneven, pro- 
tuberant, or knobby — often disintegrates and falls to 
pieces,” is abundant in the neighborhood of Maulmain, 
and near the forks of the Tenasserim. 

BITUMINOUS SHALE. 

Shale containing vegetable impressions, and carbonized 
stems of plants, is found at the forks of the Tenasserim, 
and perhaps belongs to the class of bituminous shales, 
though it does not appear to contain much bitumen. 

CRAPHIC SLATF. 

A slate that “ soils and writes, ” as Dr. M’Clelland 
described it, is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Maulmain near Tremenheerite.* They 
may be justly regarded as varieties of graphic slate!* , 

8IL1C10US SLATE. 

Silicious slate is found near the granite mountains east 
of Tavoy. By some it is denominated indurated slate. 

CLAYSTONE. 

There is a thick bed of reddish claystone, a few miles 
east of Tavoy, that cannot be distinguished in hand 
specimens from Scotch claystone. 

IRON CLAY. 

Iron clay is very abundant in the laterite, which is often 
wholly composed of iron clay. 
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PORCELAIN CLAY. 

The clays have not been analyzed, but there are clays at 
the bases of some of the granite mountains, where the 
felspar has decomposed so much, that the paths are thick 
with a coarse quartzose sand, and a few grains of mica that 
remain. As porcelain clay is produced by the decomposi- 
tion of felspar, such is probably the clay in the localities 
to which reference has been made, 

potter’s clay. 

The clay in which the petrified trees are found has the 
appearance of fine potter’s clay ; and clays from the banks 
of the Ataran and Gyaing rivers were found, Mr. O’Riley 
says, “ after several trials at the Calcutta mint, to possess 
every good property of the best English fire clays.” 

• 

loam, or brick earth. 

The alluvial beds within the reach of tide waters, con- 
tain numerous strata from which bricks are made. 


Reddle, or red chalk is seen in the bazar, but it is im- 
ported, though it probably exists in the provinces. 

®6f" 

augite. 

On the banks of the rivers near Maulmain and Tavoy, 
masses of dolerite are found which contain augite. They 
are not however found in situ in the Provinces, and have 
probably been brought from the Isle of France. 

HORNBLENDE. 

I have met with hornblende as a constituent of green- 
stone ; but never in the Provinces in any other connection. 

LABRADOR HORNBLENDE, Or IITPERSTHENE. 

Baron dcs Granges, to whom was sent specimens of the 
greenstone east of Tavoy, said that the hornblende it con- 
tained was Labrador hornblende. 
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BLUE SAPPHIRE. 

Blue sapphires are brought from Burmah, and Dr. Hei- 
fer writing from i^ergui says : “A Karen informed me, 
there are precious blue stones to be had, which the Shans 
collect and carry to Bangkok. He described the place as 
eight days distant, and did not know whether it was Bri- 
tish or Siamese.’* 

^coogoSoli ^coo8^# 

RED SAPPHIRE, Or ORIENTAL RUBY. 

The red sapphire, or ruby, is brought from Burmah, 
where it is found with the common blue sapphire, probably 
in the valley of the Sal wen. The Burmese call it by the 
same hame that they do the precious garnet, and do not 
appear to be always able to distinguish them. 

VIOLET SAPPHIRE. 

The tiolet sapphire, or Oriental amethyst; is found in 
the same localities as the common sapphire. 

fcolaqfi 

YELLOW SAPPHIRE. 

The most valuable topaz in Burmah, is the yellow sap- 
phire, or Oriental topaz. 

0jOCOC5Cp8B 

GREEN SAPPHIRE, or ORIENTAL EMERALD. 

A green gem is often seen for sale among the Burmese, 
brought from Burmah, which Europeans usually call emer- 
ald ; but it is probably a blue sapphire. The true emerald 
may however be among them. 

g. 

CORUNDUM. 

Corundum pebbles are found in the gem-sand of Ava 
river ; '* and they probably exist in the sands of some of 
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the rivers in these provinces. The common emery is a 
variety of this species. 

8^©cgtooqioo5i cgccgiQoqjOoSi 

SPINELLB RUBY. 

By far the larger proportion of the rubies offered for sale, 
are, it is believed, spinelle rubies. I have a small specimen 
which every native, who has seen it, regards as one of the 
best kind of rubies, or red sapphire, but its natural crystal- 
line form is easily recognised, as a regular octahedron ; 
while that of the oriental ruby is a six sided figure, or some 
of its modifications. They are seen of all shades. Blood 
red, the proper spinelle ruby ; rose red, the balas ruby, 
orange red, or rubicelle ; and violet colored or almandine 
ruby. It is no easy task to distinguish, accurately, the true 
character of the different stones offered for sale as rubies. 
Both Europeans and natives often make great mistakes. 
An English officer bought a ** ruby ” in Maulmain a few 
years ago for fifteen rupees, his friend bought one foi five 
rupees ; and the rubies were thought to be of nearly equal 
value ; but on walking into a jew’eler’s shop in Calcutta, a 
year or two afterwards, the jeweler offered /bur hundred 
and //fy rupees for the one, but refused to give two rupees 
for the other, characterizing it as “ a worthless garnet.’^ 
COqjDoS^i 

80 ^ 0^8 the inferior varieties. 

GEYLANITB. 

I'he dark blue, or blackish varieties of spinelle, called 
Ceylanite or pIeonaste,are often offered for sale by the Shans 
under the same name as the sapphire. 

^COOi 

AVA Cbm — SAND. 

Gem sand from the neighborhood of Ava, is- sometimes 
one of the Shan articles of merchandize. It consists.of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious stones found in 
the country, but garnet, beryl, and spinelle are its principal 
constituents, more especially the last, which seems to 
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constitute more than three fourths of the whole mass. A 
single handful will contain specimens of every shade, black, 
blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine 
yellow, brown, and white. Many retain their original 
crystaline forms, some have the fundamental form of the 
species, a perfect octahedron ; but many others have some 
of the secondary forms, among which it not uncommon 
to see twin crystals with three re-entering angles, f.rmt d 
by two segments of the tetrahedron truncated on the 
angles, and joined together by their bases. 

COMMON SERPENTINE. 

Dr Heifer found serpentine on the islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago, and Dr. Morton picked up a boulder near 
Amherst, containing a small vein of common serpentine ; 
which indicate its existence in tht Provinces, allliongh no 
definite locality where it existvS, is known. 

PRECIOUS SEUPr^fJTlNE 

Precious serpentine exists int he Hookhoong valley, north- 
west of Ava, whence it is exported to China, and brought 
into the southern parts of the empire, but it Ins not yet 
been discovered in these provinces. 

ccyqioo58^» 

ZIRCON. 

Some of tlie best of the Ceylon fewels are probably 
zircon, the pale variety of which supplies the diamonds 
used in the jeweling of watches; and Jameson say.s, it is 
often sold as an inferior kind of diamond. 
c8c^c58^h 

BERYL. 

Beryls are found in the sands of the Irrawaddy ; and 
may probably be found in some of the rivers, that descend 
from the granite mountains in these provinces. 
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AClDjFJlBOrS EARTHY HINERAtS. 

CARBONATB OP LIME. 

This is a very abundant mineral in the Provinces and 
embraces several varieti^. 

BTALACTICAL CaRBONATE OF LIME. 

All the limestone caves have stalactites hanging from 
their roofs ; and stala^ites raised on their floors. The 
Siamese Karens often oring over bits of limestone of the 
shape of a shell, and when broken, a shell usually of the 
genus roelania appears, that has been encrusted with car- 
bonate of lime. Much of the alabaster of which ornaments 
are made is stalagmite ; but all the alabaster images of 
this coast are made df marble ; and not of compact 
gypsum, which they m uch resemble. 

orqjonSooSi co1^<^Sc8i8io 

granular limestone. 

This is the marble of which the images of Gaudama 
are formed, which are usually called alabaster images, 
it is a primitive limestone which has not hitherto been 
found in the provinces ; but is abundant near Ava. 
COqjOoSgjn 

COMMON LIMESTONE. 

All the limestone of the provinces that 1 have met with, 
belongs to the older secondary formation ; which pro- 
duces what is usually denominated common limestone. 

Of the specimens sent to Dr. Ure by Mr. Blundell, he 
taid : ** The limestone fVom Tavoy has a specific gravity of 
12*7, and is a perfectly pure, semi-crystal ine carbonate 
of lime, akin to statuary marble, li is well adapted to act 
as a flux in the melting of iron. The limestone of Mer- 
gui has a specific gravity of 2*7,- it is a pure calcareous 
carbonate.” 

e^eoijocSi fi|2^coi^icoi^C2^ 
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GALCARBOU8 ORIT. 

There is'a calcareousjgrit apparently of the tertiary 
formation, found on the l^nasseiim in about latitude 14^ 
20^ It is composed of grains of sand united by a calca<« 
reous cement It is of a uniform grey color, and makes 
the best whetstones that are found in the provinces. 

CHALK. 

Chalk is seen in the bazars, but it does not appear to be 
a production of this country, being imported from Ben- 
gal. 

o^Qojga. c8^8^o^« 

MARL. 

The sod may be characterised^ as marly in the neigh- 
borhood of some of the limestone ranges, but no beds of 
marl have yet been discovered, 

CALCAREOUS TUFA. 

Several varieties of calcareous tufa are found in the 
vicinity of the limestone rocks, formed by the deposition 
of the waters that run over them. They often contain 
shells belonging to e:^isting species ; especially //c?*/ 
an^ain a, and Cyclostoma tuba. 

ARRAGONITE. 

Some of the caves on the Salwen furnish a species of 
double refractive spar, which I judge to be Arragbnite. 

OOLOMITE, OR MAGNESIAN CARBONATE OF LIME. 

\ few of the limestones in the east part of Amherst Pro- 
vince, Mr. O’Riley found to be magnesian carbonates, 
and Prof. Mitchell in his analysis of the lead ore from the 
Sal wen-limestone found magnesia among its consti- 
tuents. 

A limestone in Arracan, Mr.Stilson has used as a litho- 
graphic stone in a small way ; but it does not do well. 
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FLUOR SPAR. 

I have a small specimen of bluish crystals of lluor spar, 
which the Burman, who brought it, said was found in 
the northern part of Province Amherst As the mineral 
IS often found in connection with lead, it is probable they 
will be found together in these Provinces. 

Fluatt of lime. 

SELENITB. 

A fine transparent crystal of selenite in the shape of 
a parallelopipid was brought me by a Burman, who said 
it was found in Amherst Province. 

Crystallized sulphate of lime. 

Foliaitd “ “ 

Goqpo5coco6colo5B 

FIBROUS gtpsum; 

A fine variety of fibrous gypsum is seen in some of 
the China shops ; but it is brought, the Chinese say, from 
China. They use it in medicine, and say “ it is very 
cooling” \ 

Sulphate of lime. 

Shorkoung. (Chinese.) 

GRANULAR GYPSUM. 

Gypsum is found near the banks of the Tenasserim in 
about latitude 13° 40' N. It is granular and friable, and 
does not correspond in appearance to ordinary specimens; 
but Dr Morton who analyzed it, pronounced it a decided 
sulphate of lime. 
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ACIDIFEROUS AL.KALME MINERALS. 

SALTPETRE^ 

Saltpetre is found in some of the caves, and is imported 
from Rangoon. 

Nitre* 

Nitrate of potash. 

Prismatic nitre. 

cjjjsSj. 

NATRON. 

Natron is abundant in the vicinity of Ava, where it is 
used by the Burmese instead of soap, and they call it '‘earth 
soap/* 

Carbonate of soda. 
oQso50oii 

BORAX. 

Borax is seen in the bazar but it is imported. 

BorcUc of soda. 

Tincajf, {unpurified.) 

cooSsgogu 1319.5. 

ROCK SALT. 

Rock salt is also seen among the drugs, being used by 
the natives in medicine. 

Chloride of sodium. 

Muriate of soda. 

cBojOODDSi C»OojSoDlS 

SAL AMMONIAC. 

Sal ammoniac is not a product of the Provinces, but it 
is sold by the druggists. 

Muriate of ammonia. 

oooSoaoit ooltoju ©^noo^« 
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AOlDIFBBOnS AIiKAUNO-BABTHY XOINERAIiS > 

ALUM. 

Alum is found in a reddish slate clay, or soft clayslate 
tn the valley of the Tenasserimy* about forty miles below 
Matah at the forks; this, with an indurated sand from a 
neighboring locality that also contains it, is the only alum 
that has been yet met with in the Provinces. 

Sulphate of alumina and potash. 

CnqooS^g'B IgoSj. COlSaS^n 

ALKALIBiO-EARTHY MINERALS. 

MICA. 

Mica is found in the mica slate and granite, but has 
not been met with in large plates on this coast, though 
such are sometimes seen for sale in the bazar. It is usu* 
ally white, but black mica occurs in the granite of Double 
Island. It is often by a misnomer called talc. 

cocjggo 


FELSPAR. 

Crystals of felspar abound in the granite, and where it 
is popphyritic as on Double Island, and on the islands op- 
posite Yay, they are sometimes quite large. It is usually 
white, but the granite at the mouth of Tavoy river, on 
the east side, is studded with beautiful crystals of flesh- 
colored felspar 


MOON-STONE. 

Some of the cat’s eyes” that are brought for sale by 
the Ceylonese, are made of adularia or moon-stone, a va- 
riety of felspar found in Ceylon resembling opal. In 
Europe it is often sold for opal. 
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SOAPSTONE. 

Soapstone, potstone, or steatite, is constantly for sale iu 
the stalls, being used by the Burmese to write with on 
their blackboards, as Europeans use chalk. It is not 
however a production of the Provinces but is imported 
from Burmah, where it is abundant. 

C3Q0'\. OcBii 

CHLORITE. 

Grains, or lamina of chlorite are found in connection 
with tin ; and portions of the beds of clayslate east o{ 
Tavoy, contain chlorite slate. 

G'OljOoSuC^U 

SCHORL. 

Schorl, or black tourmaline, is found in quartz ncartlnj 
mouth of Tavoy river on the east side, and also at tlu 
loot of the eastern mountains, near the head waters of the 
Dahgyainc, north east of Maulmaiii. These arc the only 
localities where I have met with this miiiernl. In both, 
the crystals are numerous, and in Tavoy they are large, 
but not so handsome as seen in foreign specimens. 

OREEN TOt'RMALINC. 

A green jewel tliat cannot be distinguished by liio oyi' 
from beryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamond's ; it e: 
Jiowcvcr, green tourmaline ; as may be ascertaine'i by .1 
very simple test, for berjl scratches quartz, but lourmaiiu.. 
is scratched by quartz. 

dSc^oSS^u 

CCVl.ON DIAMONDS. 

White jewels of an inferior quality arc often oifered 
for sale in Rlaulmain under the name of Ceylon diamolld^, 
but they are usually made from green tourmaline Winto 
tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the green variety beinir 
common, the jewelers by exposing it to heat expel its 
color and it becomes white. 
dSo^oSB^iN 



YELLOW TOURMALINE. 

Among the Ceylon diamonds that arc seei> for sale in 
Maulmain, is a yellow jewel resembling a topaz ; but 
which I find on examination to be yellow tourmaline. 
gCODOJGpa cSc^cSB^h 

W^IIITE TOURMALINE. 

An occasional crystal of white tourmaline is seen 
among the crystals of the black variety in specimens from 
the Shan states ; bull have never met witli it in ih*' 
Provinces. 

TtidicolitCf white variety. 

OQO^.oSQn 

RED TOURMALIN!:. 

Red tourmaline is found in Burmali, though it i.s not 
seen here. Jameson* says the king of Ava gave a spe- 
cimen to Symes which was valued at five hundred pounds 
in England. 

Ruhdlte. 

Tourmaline ruhclitr. 


In the slate struta near the granite east of T.ivoy, arc 
numerous crystals of what Hitchcock calls niidalusitc 
macl.c ; because witii many other mineralogists he tliiiik.^ 
andalusite, and cliiastolite or made, one species. The 
crystals are very small, hut exceedingly numerous. Oc- 
(*asionnlly their rectangular ends are marked with the 
Greek Chi, or English X, from which they arc called cliias*- 
tolitc; but more frequently the X is wanting. It is 
much softer than either andalusite, or chiostaliie, as de- 
scribed in works on mineralogy, but it is quite as hard as 
are specimens which 1 have received from America- 
It must be a very rare mineral in India ,* for the Curator 
of Mineralogy and Geology, of the Asiatic Society’s Mu- 
seum did not recognize it as any mineral with which he 
was acquainted ; and other Indian geologists, and- miner- 
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eilogists have been equally puzzled with it. There'can be 
no mistake however, in the identification, for I have spe- 
cimens before me, labelled by one of the first mineralogists 
in America, differing in no important respect from the 
Tavoy mineral. 

METALlI^EROirS MINER ILS. 

T LATINA. 

Dr. Royle says that platina is found in Burmah ; but on 
what authority ? Captain Glover had a specimen which 
he obtained from a priest in Tavoy, that he thought re- 
sembled platina more than any other metal ; and I had a 
specimen of a Tavoy mineral with the general aspect of 
platina, which occasioned me no little perplexity, until 
1 found that it was a mixed metal formed of silver, bis- 
muth, zinc, and some other things*to aid the alchemists 
in their search for “ the philosopher’s stone.” 


GOLD. 

Though not quite so abundant as in California, yei 
there is perhrips, no mineral except iron, more urivorsally 
difTused over the Provinces, than gold. It is found in the 
lead near their northern boundary, it is washed from the 
sands of the Tenasserim on the south, and j;he streams, 
that tumble from the high granite mountains between Yay 
and Monmagon, are constantly ‘rolling down their golden 
sands’ into the valleys around. It has been collected, in 
small quantities in the tin deposits east of Tavoy, Mr. 
O’Riley found gold in the tin from Henzai, half a degree 
south of Yai, and “ almost all the creeks, ” says Dr. Hei- 
fer, “ coming from the eastern or Siamese side of the 
Tenasserim river, contain gold. The greatest quantity 
IS obtained close to the old town of Tenasserim where 
people wash it, and obtain sometimes one anna’s weight 
each, during the rainy season.” 

The richest deposit of gold in the Provinces, is how'ever, 
at the head waters of Tavoy river, where it is found in an 
alluvial or diluvial formation of red earth and pebbles, very 
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similar to that in which gold is found in North Carolina. 
On the east side of the mountains at the base of which 
this deposit rests, ‘‘ the Siamese Government,” says Dr 
Morton, “ have several hundred men permanently occupi- 
cd,each of whom it is said, is expected to deliver one tickal 
(about one rupee and a quarter) weight of gold dust per 
annum. — The Burmese authorities in former times also 
employed people in this work at the streams on our side 
of the boundary, but though the quantity then procured 
was greater than at present, this does not appear to have 
ever been considerable. The method adopted is that of 
digging a longitudinal excavation in the sand, and wash- 
ing from time to time the deposit found therein ” 

Three or four years ago, the head native officer in Tavoy 
made an experiment at “ the diggings ” on Tavoy river, 
and by the washings of nine days, obtained gold to the 
value of about ten rupees. This gold appears to contain 
a considerable proportion of silver. Mr O’Riley says that 
the Assay Master at the Mint in Calcutta reported it . 
Gold. 87-895 

Silver. 9.241 

Base metal. 2-864 

lOOGOth 

53^. oen. eg** 

MERCURY. 

Quicksilver, or native mercury, is imported from Bur- 
mah ; and it is said to be brought to Ava from China. 

0i3)«n 00"i. ooo^n ulquo (Pali.) 

CINNABAR. 

Manufactured cinnabar is found in all the bazars, 
but it is imported. The native doctors uee considerable 
to salivate their patients, which they do most effectually 
by causing them to inhale its fumes. The Burman name 
appears to be derived from the Sanscrit. 

Vermilion. 

Sulphuret of mercury. 

cooSoodls^Ssa c6ooudlu (Sanscrit ) 
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SILVER. 

In the lead ore of the Salwen valley, which Dr. Morton 
sent Professor Mitchell for analysis, the quantity of sil- 
ver appeared to be considerable and in the mines north 
of the provinces, silver is said to be found mixed with lead. 
Mr. O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of ,ilver, antimony, 
popper, and sulphur brought him, which produced thirty- 
five per cent of silver; and the Tavoy gold, it would ap- 
pear, contains nearly ten per cent of the same metal 
eg" oSi. 

C3o5« pure silver. 

CQoq8dlcgo)8Coq|ooSfl silver. 

COPPER. 

Dr. Heifer says : The existence of copper on the 

Lampei Islands, the very first I suppose in this part of 
India as yet traced, is worthy of attention, and may lead 
to farther discovery of extensive veins of this ore.” 

Mr.O’Riley states^ “ that specimens of copper ore have 
been brought from several islands of the Mergui Archipel- 
ago, and all obtained appears to be of the same character, 
VIZ the grey copper ore, containing from forty to fifty parts 
of the metal in combination with antimony, iron, and 
sulphur.” He has also “ traced the existence of the sul- 
phuret of copper ” on the Ataran ; and I had a find speci- 
men of the green carbonate, or malachite, brought me by 
a Burman who said he received it from a Karen, who 
represented that it was found near the head waters of 
the Ataran ; and other natives have assured me, that the 
same mineral exists up the Saivven. 

OgOai. c8S8i4 

copper ore. 

ooocotjg^oi green carbonate of copper^ or 
malachite. 

BLUE CARBONATE OF COPPER. 

The blue carbonate of copper is seen in the same 
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specimen united with the green carbonate. The natives 
say it is found in Province Amherst, but I have seen it 
only in specimens from Cheduba near the coast of Arra« 
can. 

OQOCO^ggofl 

BLUE VITRIOi, or DLUKSTONE. 

Blue vitriol is imported from Burmah, and seen in all the 
bazars, but is not a production of the Provinces. 

Sulphate of copper. 

30 “ 


lead. 

The limestone of the Provinces probably contains large 
(juaniities of lead. Ip the valley of the Salwen, there is a 
rich vein of argentiferous galena, which is reported to 
npjienr on the surface. A specimen that Dr. Morton sent 
to England for analysis, was said to be a very valuable 
mineral, and destined to make a fortune for some one. 
Professor Mitchell in the certificate that he furnished Dr, 
iMorton of the analysis, says : ‘‘ It contains 
Lead , 

Sulphur, 

J^ilver, 

Gold, (traces,) 

Magnesia,} Carbonic acid, 

Iron, 

Silica. 

It 16 a sulphuret of lead or galena. The quantity oi 
Icatl and silver appears to be Considerable, but there was 
not sufficient of the mineral to estimate either.” The ore 
is seen in the limstone, precisely as galena is found in the 
limestone of the MissiSsipi, one of the richest known depo- 
-^its of lead in the world. 

Mr. O’ Riley states that the carbonate of lead exists near 
the head waters of the Houngdarau. 

^cjiSn bycjfii SlOdH* 
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MINICM. 

Manufactured minium is seen in the ba2ars, but it is not 
made in the Provinces, 

Rtd 07 ide of lead. 


BISMUm, 

Mr.Piddinglon the Mineralogical Curator of the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum, mentions in his reports, that he found 
bismuth in one of the ores sent him from ** the antimony 
mines” near Maulmain ; and it is found in connection with 
silver in Burmah. 

ogoStt Gao5^6«ngo5« 

tnoK. 

There is a large variety of ores of iron in the Provinces, 
some of which are uncommonly rich in metal. 

COMMON PTRITES. 

Iron pyrites are very abundant in the Provinces. In 
some places they contain arsenic, and constitute arsenical 
sulphuret of iron. The Burmese names though usually 
applied to iron, are generic, and might be applied to any 
pyrites. 

Sulphuret of iron* 

OCO^OOqjDcSo o5c^c6ccx:jDc6n 
ouo^cgd) yellow pyrites. 
coqiDr^goClu globular masses coTitainirig 
pyrites in the centre. 

Grq|oo5oot)6GOoo8i '' 
oa)^0o5©£;iii small iron pyrites. 

LOADSTONE, 

About three miles north westofTavoy, is a hill upwards 
of a hundred feet high which appears to consist almost 
wholly of magnetic oxide of iron. A large rock near its 
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stimmit is highly magnetic, and constitutes a magnificent 
loadstone. 

Dr. Ure to whom Mr. Blundell sent specimens of this 
ore reported : 

“ 1st Compact magnetic iron ore. — Tavoy, INo. 1. 

** Colour iron black with a metallic glimmer, fracture fine 
^Trained, pos.sesses magnetic polarity, specific gravity 3 1 , 

compared to water= 1,000. 

“ It yields in analysis the following constituents • 

Peroxide of iron 60*5 equivalent to 

00*55 metal. 

Silica with a trace of phosphate ) ^ 

of lime, i ' 

Water, — 100 

100-0 

It contains no manganese or titanium. 

^d Compact magnetic iron ore. — Tavoy, No 4. 
External and Magnetic characters as above. 

Specific gravity, 3-4G2. 

It yields in analysis : 

Peroxide of iron 86*0 equal to 00.2 metai 

Silica with a trace of 1 
phosphate of lime, ) 

Water, 131 

1000 

k contains neither manganese nor titanium. 

‘ 3d Tavoy ore, No. 3. — External characters as abovi 

Specific gravity, 4*309, 

“ 4th Tavoy ore. No. 3. — Characters as above, a^ to 
pect and magnetism. 

Specific gravity, ••• ••• •• ••• 4*100. 

‘The two latter samples are even richer than the tormei 
nr IS evinced by the specific gravity, but they arc all quitt; 
rich enough and pure enough for making the best quality 
< f t'ar^iron and steel. 

- 1 instituted two elaborate sets of experiments in search 
titanmiii, which when present in any notable quantity 
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in iron ores, renders the iron made from them red-short, 
but I found none in the above ores/^ 

Octahedral iron ore* 

Magnetic oxide of iron. 
o5c^oSco:|oc6» ooqjocSo5oDS« 

SPECULAR OXIDE OF IRON. 

There is a very rich ore of this species on one of the 
branches of Palouk river. The natives think it an ore of 
silver, and call it “ the silver stone.” 

cgGcxfonSs looSl. C0iS©» 

BROWN OXIDE OF IRON. 

Iron ore is very abundant near Mergui, and according^ 
to Dr. Ure is brown hematite. Of the specimens that 
Mr. Blundell sent him, he wrote : 

“ The three samples of iron ores from Mergui, are brown 
hematites, and from their density, will afford good iron in 
tlie smelting furnace. 

Mergui iron stone No. 1 specific gravity *3.37, 

Ditto. Ditto. 2 Ditto. 3.18 

Ditto. Ditto. 3 Ditto. 3.32 ’’ 

o5onqjon6i« 

RED OCHRE. 

There is a fine bank of red ochre near Kallioung on 
Tavoy river. It might perhaps, be turned to account in 
a commercial speculation. Comstock says : It is some- 
times employed as a pigment, under the name of Indian 
red ; but more commonly, it is believed, under that of 
Spanish brown.” 

Ochcry red oxide of iron, 

cgf« oioojooi. c8p8^8i.i 

CLAY IRON STONE. 

Several varieties of clay iron stone are seen in the Pro- 
vinces, among which, the nodular variety is common. 
Argillaceous axide of iron* 
oSenqonSi 
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BOG IRON OHC 

Bog iron ore is very abundant in the Provinces, and in 
many places is quite rich in metal. It occasionally con* 
tains vegetable petrefactions, some of which have the form 
of branches of trees, but are wholly composed of iron ore, 
and which the Burmese call 

COPPERAS. 

Copperas, or sulphate of iron, is often formed from the 
decomposition of pyrites or sulphuret of iron, forming an 
efflorescence on the rock that contains them. 

Sulphate of iron. 
col CO 

TIN. 

Tin is abundant in the Provinces, commencing from the 
mountains in which Tavoy and Henzai rivers have their 
rise, the northern limit of tin in the Provinces, to the 
southern boundary of Mergui, Pakchan river. The rich- 
est locality in the province of Tavoy, is nearly opposite 
the city of Tavoy on the eastern side of the mountains. 

That large quantities of tin must have been found in 
Tavoy three hundred years ago, we have evidence in an 
incidental remark from Mr. Ralph Fitch,’ who, says 
Mr. Hgugh in the Maulmain Chronicle, “ travelled in this 
part pf the world in about the year 1586, or 15S7. ’ He 
says : I went from Pegu to Malacca passing many oi 
the sea ports of Pegu as Martaban, the Island of Tavi 
whence all India is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the 
island of Junkselon, and many others-” 

Captain Tremenheere found the richest deposit of tin 
in the Provinces, at Kahan on Mergui Island, about 
eleven miles above the town, and near the Tenasserim 
river, “ Kahan itself,” he writes, “ is the highest por- 
tion of a low ridge of hills, not more than 200 feet above 
the level of the river : it is composed of a soft friable 
white sandstone rock, the upper portions of which are 
decomposed and irregular. The surface gravel does not 
contain tin. It is found in the crystallized form inter- 
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spersed in decomposed granite, forming a vein about threo 
feet wide, which is enclosed by the white sandstone rock, 
and dips down at a high angle with the horizon. 

“ Large scales of chlorite occur with it, which, as they 
are generally found where the tin is most abundant, is 
called by the natives ‘ the mother of tinJ The face of the 
liill IS in one spot scattered over with these, which appear 
to have been brought down from the vein with other mat- 
ter from which the tin has been separated by the usual 
mode of washing. It will be noticed, that the granite is 
completely decomposed, and that the crystals would be 
easily separated by washing. No tin has been raised 
hero since the country came into our possession, but the 
locality has been known. It was worked during the Bur- 
mese rule, and valued as supplying the richest ore of tin. 
A Burmese residing near tlic spot, pointed out the place 
where his operations had ceased. He had followed the 
direction of the vein alluded to, as well as he was able, 
and had driven a gallery under ground in an inclined di- 
rection upwards, till the bank above fell in, when the 
mine was abandoned. He stated that he had procured 
considerable quanlilies of tin daily, and that he often 
found it in large masses mixed with yellow ground. Ar- 
riving at the spot where his work had terminated, I set 
people to excavate and find, if possible, the vein which had 
been described. It was reached after about two, hours’ 
digging, at the depth of five feet from the surface of the 
cut in the hill in which wc stood. In about a ([uarter cf 
an hour, a few baskets of the decomposed granite were 
removed down tlic hill, trom which an amount of the crys- 
tallized peroxide of tin, equal to 03.176 grains of pure tin, 
wore collected. 

The crystallized form in which the ore is here found 
renders its separation extremely easy, and the whole pro- 
cesses of stamping and dressing, which in England are 
tedious and expensive operations, can thus be dispensed 
with. No arsenic or sulphur being mixed with the ore, 
it need not be roasted before it is placed in the furnace.” 

This ore he adds, as quoted by Mr. O’Riley, contains 
specixiens of macled crystals, which in weight and size 
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surpass any thing 1 have ever seen in Cornwall, or in cab- 
inet specimens. Specimens have been extracted of great 
weight and richness, consisting of large rnacled crystals 
of tin on (piartz, and contain more tin in proportion t(' 
the bulk than any specimens 1 have before seen. The 
largest, which measured about fourteen inches square by 
twelve deep, was so heavy, as to require some exertion to 
hold it steadily in both hands.” 

In another report, Captain Tremenhcro writes ; With 
the view of ascertaining its value in the home market, 
1 tranbiniticd, a box of average samples of the ore, to a 
smelting establishment in Cornu all, (Messrs. Bolitho 
& Co ) having extensive connection vvitli the tin mines 
of that country. In April Mr. Thomas Bolitho jti- 

formed me that — ‘ The samples of once- washed ore pro- 
duce about 70 per cent, of tin, and the twice-washed 
viekls nearly 75 per cent The metal is very good, being 
almost free from alloy ; some of the samples which have 
been sein to me from the Malayan peninsula contain 
titanium. The ore appears to separate from the matrix verv 
easily. 

‘ The consumption of tin throughout the world increases 
so slowly, and the supply at present being more than equal 
to the demand, there is little inducement to speculate in 
tin mines. 

Tire produce of Cornwall is 6,000 tons per annum, 
and we calculate that the quantity produced at Java to- 
ceihcr with what is raised in the Malayan peninsula, will 
) at her exceed the produce of Cornwall. The average price 
< ftiii in Cornwall has been about ’72s. per cvvt., but it is 
now as low ns 565., which is the present price of the best 
>Straits tin, and tin mines are suffering greatly from the 
depreciation in the value of their metal. 

‘ It may serve for your guidance to know, that at this 
moment tin ore of the description of the sample twice- 
washed, would fetch in England about £ 46 per ton.* 

“ The following calculations of the probable result of a 
shipment of tin ore, and of the metal, have been obligingly 
made for me by two mercantile gentlemen of Maulmain. 
They are based on the lowest prices which, according 
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Mr. Bolitho, were obtainable in the market in April 1843, 
and show a probable profit on tin ore of 7s. Sd. per cwt. , 
but a loss on shipment of the metal of 12s. 4^. per cwt. in 
one case, and 4s. 9d. per cwt. in the other. 


“ July 1843. Tin ore from Maul main purchased at 45 
rupees per hundred visa, equal to 365 lbs. 

£, s. d 

45 Rs. per % vi9s=per cwt. I i rupees, or 6 28 0 

Charges. £ s 

Duty, 

Stout boxes and shipping charges ) 

in Maulmain, ) 

Freight home £ 2 per ton, 

Insurance 2J- ®/o 

Commission and London charges t 

, f 

Interest commission 5 7o on pur- ) 
chase, f 


d. 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 

0 2 0 
0 10 

0 2 2 

0 12 0 10 4 


0 38 4 

Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, • - 0 46 0 


Leaves a profit per cwt. ••• •• -.O 78 


July 1843. TVn from Maulmain purchased at 77, rupees 
per hundred viss. 


77 Rs. per ^/q viss.=s23 Rs. 14 

annas or per cwt. 

Charges. £. s, d. 

Duty, 0 10 0 

In Maulmain shipping, &c. per > 
cwt. ••• ••• ... ... ) 

Insurance 2| or 6 
London charges, viz. commis-") 
sion 24 ®/o Ware-house and I ^ J 
Dock dues I4 ®/o other inci- [ 
dental expences 1| ®/o ^ 


£. $. d. 
0 47 9 


0 

0 


6 

6 


0 3 3 
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Interest on Purchase^ 
Six months®- 5 per cent. 
Freight ® 3 per ton, ••• • 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

0 2 4 

0 3 0 0 20 7 


Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, 

Leaves a loss of per cwt. 

Another calculation of November 1844. 

R. A. P 

tJsual costof tin in Maulmain, Rs. ) oq o 
77-8 per 365 lbs., or Rs. ••• ) 

Freight to England ® £ 1-10 per \ 0 12 C 

ion, jl 

Duty, ® 10s. 5 0 ( 

Shipping charges here and in Lon- 1 0 8 (1 

don, / 

Commission in London @ 2J- ( 0 13 (J 

per cent, ) 


0 68 4 
0 56 0 

0 12 4 


23 5 2 per cwt. 

0 12 0 
5 0 0 
0 8 0 


0 13 0 


30 6 2 


£. s. d. 

Or, 0 60 [) 

Assumed price in London, ••• 0 56 0 

Leaves*a loss per cwt. of ••• U 4 9 

“ The assumed rate for the oie at JVlaulmain, 45 rupees 
per 365 lbs., would be I think subject to a reduction ; but 
that for the metal, is probably the lowest average. It will 
be observed also, that the London price of 56s. per cwt. 
IS taken at a period of great depression in the value of the 
article which had averaged 72s. per cwt. ; but it would 
nevertheless appear, that to send it to England in the state 
of clean ore would be by far the safest investment. " 
byn SL. Ol3i. 

mixed metal resembling tirv 
— as tin and zinc. 
oSQit tinned iron plates. 
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ZINC. 

Id a broken boulder that a native brought me at Tavo} , 
was a large vein of some ore, that I judged to be black 
blende, or black sulphuret of zinc. 1 was never able 
however to ascertain the locality whence it was brought. 
Dr. Heifer reported the existJince of ores of zinc on the 
Mergui Islands. He says : “ The other ores discover- 
ed are of less importance. They are arsenic and zinc. 
The latter may contain some silver.” 

cg5. 

MANGANESE. 

Captain Tremenheere has given a full report on the 
manganese of Mergui, on the Tenasserim ; and 1 have 
seen specimens of manganese mixed with iron from one of 
the islands south of Mergui. 

Captain Tremenheere wrote : “During my stay at the 
Tenasserim coal hasin, a piece of manganese ore, (black 
wad), of good quality, was brought to me by a Karen, wh<.» 
stated, tiiat it had been found accidentally in the bank of 
a stream called the Thuggoo, which enters the Great 
Tenasserim, seventeen miles below the coal site. Subse- 
quently, several other pieces of the same ore were brought 
to Mr. T. A Corbin, Assistant to the Commissioner from 
the Therabuen river, five miles above the Thuggoo, and 
from an interincdiatc spot, the locality of which had been 
previously known, and had been, I believe, originally 
pointed out by Lieutenant Glover of the Madras Army. 

“ In proceeding down the river, I visited these spots, and 
found at each, that a valuable bed of manganese ore ex- 
isted close to the surface of the country. It had been ap- 
parently cut through by the action of the stream and river 
before mentioned, leaving a section of the bed of ore in 
their banks, covered only by the debris of the banks 
themselves. Large quantities might have been carried 
away, but a few hand specimens only were taken, which 
sufficiently shew the nature of the deposit, and are fair 
samples of what might be easily collected. 

“ Of the extent of these manganese beds it is difficult to 
pronounce. The face of the country in which they are 
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feiiuaied IS ilat, thickly overspread wiili soil, and with the 
dent^est jungle. It is not, as far I could perceive, inter- 
sected by many streams which would afford the means of 
tracing the mineral deposit. The Great Tenasseriin ri- 
ver has passed through the manganese bed in one spot, 
^ 2 ] miles removed from two other points at which it oc- 
curs to the north and south, at both of which it is like- 
wise discovered near the surface by the action of the 
streams Thuggoo and Therabuen. The probability 
therefore, is, that it is an horizontal deposit covering ma- 
ny sejuare miles. But without indulging in conjecture, 
there is sufficient at the localities referred to, to indicate 
large quantities of manganese ore which could be collect- 
{}(] by penetrating through the soil lying above it, and im- 
mediately near the spots in which it is now exposed to 
the day. 

“ It occurs in the form of the black oxide, and is the 
manganese of commerce. It is largely consumed in Eu- 
rope in the preparation of bleaching compounds, and 
when pure, is valuable to the manufacturer of glass. 

“ The soft black ore, No.l, is a hydrate of the peroxide 
of manganese, known under the name of wad. It con- 
tains of water two equivalents, or 29 per cent. 

Iron, 1.96 grains by analysis; its specific gravity is 1.47 
The specific gravity of the grey peroxide. No. 4, is 1.46.” 

• MOLYUDENA. 

Mr. Piddington, in analyzing the ores of antimony, 
fou'rid “ in one instance a trace of molybdena.” 

antimony. 

The sulphuret of antimony, appears to be a very abun- 
dant mineral in Province Amherst. It is reported as 
being often met with on the mountains, that bound the 
valley of the Thoungyeen, Mr. O’Riley found it at the 
sources of the Ataran, and large quantities of the ore have 
been dug up in the neighborhood of Maulmain ; but there 
was no demand for it in Calcutta whither it was sent, and 
operations have been suspended. 

Mr. Piddington made the following report on speci- 
mens of the ore that were sent him: “ We received 
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some time ago from Messrs. Fowle and Lonsdale of 
Maulmain, a box containing upwards of thirty specimens 
of Ores from the Antimony Mines near that place, 
with a request that they might be examined, their desire 
being of course to ascertain carefully and certainly, if 
they contained any, and what, proportion ^ f the precious 
metals. One of the Ores sent up was indeed a ' supposed 
anlimoninl silver.* 

Now, in complicated ores of this description, this sort 
of examination retjuires great care, time, and often repeat- 
*ed analysis, before a negative can safely be pronounced 
from a small specimen, to assure the miner or smelter who 
works on a large scale that nothing of value exists in his 
ores, and these references have thus occupied a very con- 
siderable portion of time and labor, and as is often the 
case in such investigations, have proved wholly unfruitful. 
Antimony, iron, arsenic, and sulphur with bismuth, and 
in one instance a trace of inolybdena being all which can 
be discovered in them. The results have been sent to 
Messrs. Brightman, but arc not worth detailing or printing. 

“ I have suggested however, to these gentlemen that they 
may find it well worth their while to sink a shaft ‘ for a 
change of ores * As I now understand their operations, 
they seem to be occupied with what one might call mere 
surface-digging rather than mining, and the pronouncing, 
as we must now do, that these ores contain nothing of 
value, is not to be understood as saying that the locality 
contains nothing, but merely that the ores at the svrfacc 
have not been found valuable ; which in Cornwall, and 1 
think in Germany, is often thought to be a favorable in- 
dication.” 

coogcogQooSb 

ARSENIC. 

Dr Heifer reported the existance of ores of arsenic on 
the Mergui Islands, Mr. Piddington found it in the 
antimony ores, and Professor Mitchell also found arsenic 
in the lead ore that he analyzed. 
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OXIDE OF ARSENIC. 

This is the common arsenic of the shops, and is import- 
ed from Bengal. 

RED ORPIMENT. 

Red orpiment, or realger, is found in great quantiles 
in Burmah, and is constantly seen in the bazars. 

Red sulphuret of arsenic* 

068c8cco«i 

YELLOW ORPIMENT. 

This is also a production imported from Burmah, 
which has not been found in the Provinces. 

Yellow sulphuret of arsenic. 

CCC«0^8l 

TUNGSTEN. 

The tungstate of iron, or wolfram sand, much resembles 
tin, and it is found in most neighborhoods where that ore 
is obtained, and for which it is often mistaken. One of the 
Assistant Commissioners at Mergui a few years ago, re- 
ported several valuable deposits of tin, not before known, 
and he raised furnaces on the ground to smelt the ore , 
l)ut although he tried hard, and increased the heat to the 
highest point he was capable of doing ; still the ore re- 
mained refractory, and would not turn into tin. He attri* 
buted the fault to his furnaces, and came away with large 
specimens of his tin ore, which proved on examination to 
be tungsten, or wolfram sand. A magnet will distin- 
guish the two ores at once, for the iron in the tungstate of 
iron is attracted by the magnet, wdiile the tin is not. 

^'•JCODn 
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SULPHUR. 

Sulphur exists in the ores that are found iU the forms ol 
sulphurets ; as thesulphuret of iron, the sulphuret of anti- 
mony, the sulphuret of lead, and the sulphuret of copper , 
but native sulphur has not been found in the Provinces. 

CD§a oeodi. 

008 t cB^ooi^o 


DIAMOND. 


Although the diamond is not found in Burmah yet it 
forms one of the nine gems, which worn together in a 
ring, are supposed to protect the wearer from evil. TIir> 
are 


8^« 

diamond^ 


emerald^ 

COqIh 

corals 

fcOOH 

sapphire, 

g[axocpg« 

topaz. 

coTijaSo 

pyrope. 

cncjoSft 

cafs-eye. 


pearl. 

og34^D8i 

ruby. 


TREMENIIEERITE. 

According to the analysis of Mr. Piddington, Curator of 
the Museum of Economic Geology in Calcutta, these Prci- 
Vinces contain a new carbonaceous mineral, which he has 
named Tremenheerite. In his report, he writes 

“ This substance was sent to the Museum from Tena‘- 
serim by Captain Tremenheere, as black hut i» 

contains no trace of manganese 
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It is^ when Irteh^ in masses of a scaly structure and 
of a deep black colour, with a highly metallic lustre, much 
resembling coarsely foliated graphite ; after a few months 
it partly falls to powd^, or rather into scaly flakes, evi- 
dently from the decomposition of pyrites, of which it con* 
tains three per cent. Zt powders easily, but the powder is 
always scaly, soiling, greasy^ and glittering, like graphite. 
If the pulverised part be washed and ground, the tougher 
metallic looking scales remain as a black micaceous resi* 
duum, and it is only after long rubbing and washing that 
they also are pulverised, showing great toughness in the 
compacter and larger scales of the mineral. It soils much, 
but IS too soft to mark with, nor can any very determined 
streak be made ^ what is so, is of a deep black. When 
heated a little sulphur sublimes ; the mass burns but very 
slowly indeed, reddening only at first and for a long time 
like some varieties of graphite, and requiring a good sup- 
ply of air to the crucible and constant stirring to effect its 
combustion. 

With patient attention the whole is burnt, with the 
exception of a small residuum of a very light, and bright 
fawn-coloured powder, which is a mixture of oxide of iron 
and silex. 

Its composition is found to be in 100 parts. 


Carbon, 

• ••• 85*70 

Water and sulphur. 

... 4*00 

Peroxide iron. 

... 2*50 

Earth, chiefly silica, 

... 750 


09-70 

Water and loss. 

30 


100 00 

* This mineral then, differs from the anthracites in its 
high lustre, scaly structure, and ready pulverisation, by 
which it approaches the graphites ; as well as by its iron 
and very slow combustion ; but then from these it differs 
by its streak, and high combustibility with nitre ; for, like 
coal and the anthracites, when projected upon melted nitre it 
deflagrates, heating the crucible instantly to redness, w hile 
^he graphites not only boil but heat the crucible also, and 
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seem but partly and very slowly to part with their carbon 
till a much higher heat is given. 

** This distinction 1 have not yet found noticed in any 
chemical or mineralogical work, but it seems to me to be 
no bad test by which to separate the graphites from the 
anthracites ; namely, that with nitre, at a heat a little 
above its melting point only, the former melt and are con* 
sumed, while the latter, deflagrate and almost explode. 
My trials were made with graphite, from Borrowdale from 
Cochin, and from the Himalaya, all of which, as above 
stated, diffused themselves over the nitre and were con- 
sumed gradually, while Newcastle coal, American anthra- 
cite, and our present mineral deflagrate smartly. 

“ It is usually taken, on the authority of Berzelius, 
founded on Karsten’s researches, that the iron in graphite 
is a mere fortuitous mixture ; but Beudant acutely says, 
alluding to this, that ‘ when the iron is wanting we have 
no gt aphite, and when this substance is found in our 
furnaces, the proportions are sensibly the same,' i. e. about 
8 per cent, which he seems to think may be the true pro- 
portion. I do not advert to Kirwan’s experiments, which 
were merely relating to coal, and not to coal and graphite 
in comparison with each other. 

“ In Professor Vanuxem's experiments (Phil. Mag. for 
September 1845) the quantity of manganese and iron in 
anthracites is stated to be from 0-2 to 710 per cent, and 
the water from 1*90 to 6*70. In the graphites he found 
from 1*40 to 3*60 per cent, of oxide of iron and manga- 
nese in the pure, and 20 00 per cent, in the impure kinds ; 
and of water from 0*60 to 1*23 in the pure, and 5*33 per 
cent in the impure kinds. 

“ It may then be a mooted point to which of these tuo 
classes of the anthracinm our mineral belongs, but as 1 
have found nothing of the kind described before, I have 
given it a distinguishing name to be adopted or rejected, 
as better authorities shall determine.” 

It apfiears to be an abundant mineral in the Provinces, 
there being several localities where it is found in the vicin- 
ity of both Tavoy and Maultnain. The Burmese often 
mistake it for coal. 
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ANTHRACITE. 

No indications of bituminous coal have been found in 
Maulmain Province, but there is reason to believe that 
anthracite exists under the town of Maulmain itself. In 
digging a well on one of the Baptist Mission compounds, 
beneath several alternating beds of sandstone and slate, 
or shale, more than twenty feet below the surface, beds of 
carbonaceous matter were reached. One thin bed contain- 
ed Tremenheerite, which, from Mr. Piddington’s analysis 
is nearly allied to anthracite. 

Another thin stratum consisted principally of sand and 
carbonaceous matter, and similar beds are said to accom- 
pany the anthracite of America. Below this, is a stratum 
of shale and carbon containing fossil plants. One was 
decidedly an impression of a part of a leaf belonging to 
the palm tribe; and others unquestionably fern leaves 
such as indicate the anthracite coal formation in Ameri- 
ca. One of the ferns, and apparently the most numerous 
one, cannot be distinguished from specimens of Nevropte- 
ris Scheuchzeri from the anthracite coal mines of Rhode 
Island, and Massachussetts in my possession; and others 
bare a strong resemblance to Neuroptcris and Odontopferis 
of the American anthracite coal fields that have been fi- 
gured, but not described. 

These are the only impressions of ferns that have ever 
been discovered in the Provinces ; but from the bottom 
of a well deepened last dry season on the margin of the 
north west corner of Mr. Paterson’s compound, an abun- 
dance of Tremenheerite was brought up, and it is very pro- 
bable that the fossil iferoiis strata are below it; though 
not the same as those on my compound, the inclination of 
the strata showing that they are above them. 

I have also noticed indications of Tremenheerite in the 
old piles of rocks brought up from a well within Mr. Pat- 
erson’s grounds at the same corner ; and from Mr. 
Hough’s description it would seem that he came to simi- 
lar strata at the bottom of his well. 
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MINERAL COAL. 

The Mergui coal is regarded by the Coal Committee 
as true mineral coal, but of inferior quality. A similar 
coal is found on the banks of the Tenasserim north of the 
latitude of Tavoy ; but Capt. Tremenheere regards both 
as superior varieties of lignite, and it is believed correctly. 

“ Lignite or brown coal,” says Hitchcock, “ appears to 
be peat which has long been buried in the earth, and has 
undergone certain chemical changes, whereby bitumen 
has been produced. Bituminous coal is probably the 
same substance, which has been longer buried in the 
earth, and has undergone still further changes.” The 
coal of the great Tenasserim valley appears to have been 
feo long buried in the earth, that the best parts of it are 
better than ordinary lignite and equal to the inferior por- 
tions of bituminous coal, which is true of beds of lignite 
in other parts of the world. 

On the banks of the Little Tenasserim, coal of a superi- 
or quality is said to exist, and in that direction further 
examination ought to be made. Of that section of coun- 
try I have no knowledge from personal observation, but 
the Coal Committee say : “ Eighty miles from Mergui in- 
exhaustible beds of coal of an uniformly good quality oc- 
cur on the Thian Khan, one of the main branches of the 
Little Tenasserim. The various beds appear to be what 
is called cannel coal, remarkable for consisting of up- 
wards of 50 per cent of bitumen, which, to use the words 
of Mr. James Princep, sl^ws it to be a superior blazing 
material, which is the main point in getting up steam.” 

Coal has also been found on the banks of the Lenhea 
river, south of Mergui ; but of this nothing is known. 
It is a field fcr examination. 

©oqpoSSccgii logj. 

LIGNITE. 

Lignite, or brown coal, has been found in several locali- 
ties. On the banks of a small tributary of the Tenasse- 
rim, in about ten miles of latitude north of Tavoy, trunks 
of trees changed to lignite may be seen in the stiff clay, 
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ROd tiear them the trunks of other trees compleiely silici- 
fied, and turned to stone. 

There is a great Variety in this wood coal, both in its 
appearance and chemical analysis. Dr. Good all, to 
Whom I subjected specimens for analysis, wrote : “ 100 
parts contain^ 62 carbon, 

29 bitumen, 

19 ashes. 


!00 

The specimen was not good. Is it Wood coalf When 
Mr. Blundell saw several baskets of the coal that he had 
had brought in, he said it looked exactly like the first that 
was brought him from the Mcrgui coal field. This must be 
the coal referred to by the Coal Committee in their report 
for 1841, in wliich they say : “ More recently, excellent 
specimens of coal have been presented to the Committee 
by Mr. Blundell, the Commissioner of these Frovinceis, as 
found somewhere on Tavoy river/* No coal has beert 
found on Tavoy river, and as this Was the time when Mr. 
Blundell obtained the specimens of this lignite from the 
Tenasserim, there is doubtless an error in the reference 
to the locality. The Committee call it Cannel coal,” 
which only proves that lignite is sometimes ‘‘ a perfect 
mineral coal ; ’’ for that this coal is lignite, no one will 
question who has visited the locality. 

The Committee also reported on a specimen of coal 
from Maulmain as “ Cannel coal,” hut Mr. O’Riley Who 
visited the locality whence it was said to have been 
brought, says that if found in that neighbourhood, it must 
be lignite. 

Dr. Morton recently furnished me with specimens of 
lignite collected by the commander of the surveying ves- 
sel on the coast, below Amherst. As the shore there fof 
many miles is covered with laterite, it is probably found 
ill that rock. Lignite occurs in laterite on the othef 
coast. 

Mr. O’Riley found lignite near the head waters of the 
Ataran. He says : “ Approaching the head waters of the 
Ataran River where the strata are considerably elevateds 
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with the dip at an angle of 38* two aeparate lines of 
lignite occur in a coarse sandstone conglomerate with 
shale and a semi-indurated blue clay containing limestone 
pebbles. This lignite is highly pyritous, its decomposH 
tion affording a copious deposit of sulphate of iron which 
covers the exposed surface with a dirty^colored efflores* 
eence. Some of the pieces taken from the deposit retain 
their original characteristics, do not ffactufe^ and may be 
sawn through in sections across the grain, the same as 
wood imperfectly carbonized. Other deposits of wood less 
charged than the foregoing are found in the banks of the 
rivers Dahgyaine and Gyainei some 20 to 30 miles to the 
north east of Maulmain, covered with the same blue clay 
as that already noticed, but none possess any useful qua-* 
lity as a combustible material.'* 

PETROLEVM. 

Petroleum is always for sale in the bazars, it is not 
however a production of the Provinces, but is imported 
from Burmah. At one locality near the banks of the 
Irrawaddy there are said to be more than five hundred pro- 
ductive wells. 

cGjf* opojooj. 

00^7tC^C»SQ 


AMBER- 

Amber, though universally used for ear knobs, is not 
found in the Provinces, but Dr. Bayfield described the 
amber mines that he vitiled north of Ava as being in a lig- 
nite formation. The amber, he said, was always found 
among the lignite ; and, as there are numerous localities 
of lignite in these Provinces, some of them, if explored, 
might be found as rich in amber as they are in Burmah. 
tSi;t cin. 
cifuwii 
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Half a centufy ago, Dr, fiuchanati, who accompanied 
Symes in his embassy to Ava, made a large collection of 
plants ffom the banks of the Irrawaddy. A dozen years 
afterwards, Felix Cafey, an English missionary, collected 
many curious and new plants indigenous in Burmah, and 
sent them up to Roxburgh at the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta, who described them in his “ Flora Indica.’^ 
After the Burnnese war, Dr. Wallich visited this Coast 
and went with Crawfurd in his embassy to Ava ; and his 
catalogue of plants collected on this visit contains ]65{> 
species. Eight or ten years subsequent to Dr^ Wallich^s 
visit, Dr. Griffith came to the Coast, and during a residence 
of fourteen months collected specimens of 1700 species of 
plants, growing in these Provinces. 

It is not probable then, that many conspicuous plants 
have escaped the notice of these indefatigable botanists ; 
and yet, nothing was known of the pine until it was de** 
6cribed*in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, less than two 
years ago ; and no work to which I can refer, mentions 
that very elegant flowering shrub, the nodding cleroden* 
dron in our indigenous flora, nor the large pink-flow'ered 
knotty cassia, nor the splendid orange-flowered buleas, 
nor the white-flowered drooping barringtonia with its 
spikes a yard long, nor the fragrant recurved tabern©* 
montana, nor the curious gloriosa, nor the large blue-flow*- 
ered thunbergia. 

Our plants however, are belter known than their pro- 
perties. AVallich collected specimens of a species of blu- 
mia from Tavoy, and De Candolle described the species 
as JB. ffrandis, but neither of them were aware that the 
weed produced an abundance of camphor, not inferior to 
the best camphor of the shops. Dr. Wight described 
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Pterocarpus Wallichii ; but did not suspect that the ex» 
udation of the tree was good gum kitio ; and Dr. Grif‘ 
fith collected specimens of Garcinia elliptica with his own 
hand in the province of Mergui ; and yet remained ignor- 
ant thjit the tree produced gamboge, which cannot be 
distinguished from the best gamboge of commerce. 

When more attention has been paid to the geographical 
distribution of plants, the Tenasserim flora will probably 
show, that the climate of the plains on this Coast corres- 
ponds to one on the hills several thousand feet high ort 
the other Coast. 

Roxburgh says that a species of oak, Quercns fenestra, 
is a native of the mountains in the vicinity of Silhet ; on 
this Coast the same species grows indigenous not fifty feet 
above the level of the sea. A gamboge tree, Garcinia 
pictoria^ grows, he says, “on the highest parts of Wyn- 
aad,” but the same tree grows at the foot of the hills in 
Tavoy, which border on tide waters. A species of willow, 
he describes as “ a native of banks of rivulets and moist 
places among the Circar mountains,” but we hate a spe*- 
cies of willow on this Coast which is met on every stream 
before the influences of the tide ceases to be felt. The 
chestnut, Castanva indica, he writes, “ is a native of the 
hilly frontier of Bengal ; ” but the chestnut of this coun- 
try, Castanea martuhanica, grows nearly down to the sea 
shore. Speaking of the wood-oil trees, Dr. Wight re- 
marks : “ In this neighbourhood, Madras, several species 
are found, but all natives of hilly tracts forming the Bala- 
ghaut. In Pegu, where they abound, they occupy the 
plains.” He refers all the species of Vatica to the 
mountains, but we have one that drops its curious winged 
fruit from cliffs that overhang the sea^ 

Ardesia hnmilis is a common shrub at Tavoy growing 
down to the plains ; but its habitat on the other coast is 
“the eastern slopes of the Neilgheries in subalpine jungle.” 

Wrightea Wallichii, Wight states, is found on “ the 
slope of the Neilgheries from about the middle of the 
ascent to the elevation of between 4000 and 5000 feet 
but “ the original specimens of this species were collected 
m the Tenasserim Provinces.” 
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Of the rose tribe, which includes the apples, cherries, 
and plums, Wight says there is not a single indigenous 
species on the plains of India, and that the species are 
“ peculiarly extra tropical, a very few only being found 
within the tropics, and these at considerable elevations ; " 
but on this Coast we have one indigenous species of rubus 
or bramble, another of cerasus or cherry, observed by Grif- 
fith ; another of pyrusor pear, found by Wallich on the Irra- 
waddy, and if I am not mistaken I have seen a species of 
pygeum on a branch of the Tenasserim within a short 
distance of tide waters. 

Many more similar facts could he easily put on record, 
but enough has been written, to prove that asanatariuin on 
Ox’s Hump, a mountain four thousand feet high, fifteen 
miles east of Tavoy, would enjoy a climate corresponding 
to one six or seven thousand feet high on the other Coast. 
The path to its base is overshadowed by some of the most 
ornamental trees in the Provinces, and strown with many 
of our prettiest annuals, whose flowers baptize the breez- 
es with their fragrance. 

SELECT ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Perhaps no region in the world, of the same size con- 
tains a greater variety of ornamental trees and shrubs than 
the T^enasserim Provinces. The following selection of 
one hundred with a dozen palms is perhaps sufficiently 
numerous, yet it might be easily enlarged. 

AMHERSTIA. 

This is the finest indigenous tree in Chin India. It is 
of low stature, with slender pendulous branches clustered 
under its tufted summit of lively green, and draperied 
with large pea blossom shaped flowers of brilliant red and 
yellow, which hang down from its graceful arches in tas- 
sels more then a yard long. 

It was discovered by Dr. Wallich on the Sal wen near 
Trockla, and named by him afler the Governor General’s 
Lady — the Noble Amberstia. It has been introduced into 
England where every tree is said to be worth flfly pounds. 
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When one flowers, it produces quite a sensation from 
the Thames to the Tweed. Since the above was in type 
a botanical correspondent in the North of England writes : 
“ I dont hear whether the Amherstia wh»* h flowered near 
London last year is going to do so again this, but doubtless 
it will, and we shall soon hear of it.” 

“ Ho, Trockla ' thy tide 
Hath a beautiful brule, 

Tha child of an iris-wreathed shower, 

"W ith vaila flowing down 
From her emerald crown, 

Whose fringes unfold 
In sca'^Iet and gold, 

A glorious sight, 

Ever graceful and bright— 

Ihe Queen of proud Ava’a wild bower. 

Tall sweet bloasomcd trees 
Are wocung the breeze 
O'er highland, ami diuele, and glade, 
liut though they allure 
With their fragrance so pure. 

The Amherstia is fairest, 

The noblest, the rarest ; 

Nor all the rich flowers 
or Albion’s bowers 
Can vie with its purpling bhade.” • 

Amherstia nobilis, 

CCcSoDa 091 cSoOSi 


MESUA. 

The mesua, which in Ceylon Is called ‘‘ iron wood tree,” 
though not large, has an erect sy metrical figure, ^vhose 
deep evergreen foliage, flowing downward from its cone- 
shaped crest quite conceals its bowering branches, so 
that when covered with its rich blossoms, with ivory-white 
petals, and deep yellow stamens, it looks like the royal 
umbrella bespangled with gold ; and the Burmese say that 
their next Buddha, Arce-ma-taya, will enter the divine life 
while musing beneath its hallowed shades, hence it is a 
favorite tree with the priests who plant it around their 
monasteries. In Sanscrit it is called nagakeshura, and 
Sir William Jones remarks of it : “ This tree is one of 

the most delightful on earth ; and the delicious odor of 
its blossoms justly gives them a place in the quiver of 
Camadeva, the Hindoo god of love.” 


• EHoq H. B. Mmoq. 
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To this Moore alludes in the following stanza. 

“ Then rapidly with foot as light 
As the young musk roe’s, out she dew 
To cull each shininji' leaf that grew, 

Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing beams 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams; 

Anemones, and seas of eold, 

And new-hlown lilies of the river, 

And those sweet flowretu that unfold 

Their buds on Camadeva's quiver.” 

There are at least two different species in the Provinces, 
M. pedunculata and M.ferrea. Much confusion exists in 
our standand works on botany in relation to this last 
species. The Mcstiaferrea of Roxburgh is the M. Rojhur- 
ghii of Wight’s Illustrations ; the mesua tree of Calcutta, 
Serampore, and neighborhood. — The M. ferrea of Wight’s 
Prodromus is the 3i. cnromandeli’ia of Wight’s leones, 
and Illustrations — The 3L jerrea^ of Wight’s Illustrations, 
is the ili. nagaha of Gardener, the mesua tree of Ceylon ; 
while the M. ferrea originally described by Linneus \spro- 
hahly the species found on this coast ; but for the lack of 
books which contain the description of Linnaeus, it cannot 
be affirmed with certainty. 

coco5Si onsu 

NODDING CLERODENDROK. 

The Karen mountain glens of Tavoy and Mergui are 
embellished with one of the most elegant flowering shrubs 
that dver beautified a landscape — it is the nodding cle- 
rodendron. The flowers are tinged with rose, but nearly 
white, growing in long panicles at the extremities of the 
branches from which they make a graceful curve, and hang 
down perpendicularly from ten to fifteen inches, like an 
inverted cone, so that the soft greening foliage seems can- 
opied with rosy-white vails. The flowerets are few, the 
divisions of the panicle being remote, and each bearing 
only three or five flowers. The divisions and subdivisions 
being all rectangular, and each blossom hanging from its 
pedicel like an ear drop, order and beauty are inseparable 
associations with this rare plant. It deserves a place in 
every conservatory, yet from Loudon’s Enclvclopedia of 
plants before me, it had not reached England when that 
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MIMUSOPS- 

A species of inimusops, a rare ornamental tree, is mucti 
valued by Burmese ladies for its small delicate sweet-scent- 
ed blossoms, which they string in chaplets for the head. 
Mhntisops Elengij 
OCp" ^GJoc 3'1. fO800^i» 


There is a species ofbiUeavcry abundant in Province 
Anilicist uliich is a niosl magnificent tree. The Pwj 
K arens plant it in tlieii sacred groves, where the deep riclt 
orange iiio soins seen under a tropic sun in the dry season 
einelopi!Uf tSieiV ainio t lealle-''^ trunks and biMiielies, ijive 
the cup'^e the appearance i f ii biuning jungle. Tiie Dur- 
nian h''.oi> dr-'Ciihe the lliui.dava r(.»re4, ;is iluning with 
the {ionx'i’s i'l’tlic butea “ Idte a llaino oT fire." 

fru/iiJoy<fj 

ceio5' ScSpcSscoSu 

< nLL:rt.\o lU Tri. 

This an iiininn^'e creeper with flowers resembling 
ilia preceding specie'!, and is not unconnnon in tlio j)i» - 
"wnce'^ol *i\uov and Meigui. 
fhtf. (‘ S(fi)(r'*{L 

oje/r'S v.S'1 eel 23U iios o3j 
QSfs 3 .'ip 

<.ian Mxo Tiu:i:. 

I’lic gain kino tree is a majestic evergreen, whose yellow 
))ajfilioiiaccoiis llowcrs clustering amid the bright droop- 
ing foliage, scent the air, like the large magnolias, for sev- 
eral hundred yards around. It is projiagatod by simply 
planting laigc branches iii the ground at the commence- 
ment ot'tlie rams. There are, however, two species, the 
•'‘d, and the white, us disijngiu.slied by Burmese — the red 
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l^roducing the finest timber, but the v\hite padouk is by 
for the finest ornamental tree. 

Fierocarpus indicAij. 

oecooaSg,! 

V, liiTi: j; \1 HIM \ . 

]•: a ]lalK]^olno hJir>il), witli large blue-white Ibiu 
o; -. [t grows in])idly from seed'?, and flowers in tit. 
i'^cojid or lldid 3C'nr. 

fhai ’ li>U( acuminata. 

(331C5-3'lg'l. SSacooin Soiol' 

ri’urii: n\un;Ni\. 

V» hen in Idcs'yoin this is a very liaridsomc tree, beariir: 
ir,rge purple flowers. 

Faitf, //,' la vari g* (tfa. 

“ purpu.'ia. 

0(7300:30008^11 esTolio^i. SoiBxii 

^ r.LLOW fiAUUlMA. 

This shrub bears a large sulphur-coloured flower, and 
the upper pend has usually a deep purple spot on the n- 
Side, 

11 ail It i n la tomeu I osa. 

C'JODGCqoOCeolu ee'i03lbi. Soic6'n 

c ace PING CAUIIINIA, 

There is a scandent species of bauhinia that creeps up 
to tlie tops of the highest trees which has very large 
leaves, and ^^hose flowers have the fragrance of migno- 
nette. It approaches Vahids bauhinia in size and habit, 
but its petals are red and yellow, while in that they are 
said to be white. It is probably one of the species named 
by Wallich of which I have no description. 

8o5‘qoc 4« 8oi8^S« 
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ESCULAPIAN-ROD BAUHINIA. 

I have never seen the flowers of this species but they 
are mentioned as small. The tree is remarkable for its 
contorted stem, and it is said to have been,” remarks 
Louden, “ the origin of Esculapius’ siiuken rod^wdiich he 
brought from India.” 

BauJiinia sraridcns. 

GjyDoSccgoolso Co58^©lSi 

CHINA CIIAMPAC. 

This is a small South American tree, called by the 
Burmese, china chanipac, whose straggling, and often 
leafless branches slioot out from their extremities delicate 
orange-colored blossoms, tinged with red, and of sweetest 
fragrance. 

Phnnura acuminata, 
o:5^56ool8a oogo5doooo8i C59'^09'lO'\. 

(JITM ARABIC TREE. 

The pretty, tall shrub sometimes called gum arabic tree 
in Calcutta, though not the true gum arabic plant, is a fa- 
vorite with the natives on this Coast, and it grows rapidly 
from seeds. The flowers are deep yellow, small, in glob- 
ular heads, like the mimosa, and powerfully fragrant. 
Vachellia Farnesiana, 

QUEEN LAGER.STRCEMIA. 

When cultivated in England the queen Jagerstreemia is 
a small shrub, but here in its native soil it is a large lim- 
ber tree, and when in flower is one of the most conspicu- 
ous trees in the Provinces. A tree in full blossom looks 
in the morning as if mantled with roses, but the flowers 
change through the day to a beautiful purple, making it 
appear at evening, if seen from a short distance, like a 
bower of English lilacs. 

Lagerstreemia regina, 
q)£«. g-L a§» 

sc«o6fii 


{Ihvoy.) 
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SMALL LAGERSTRCEMIA. 

The Tavoy forests are adorned with a smaller species 
of Jagerstroemia than the preceding, but the flowers are 
equally elegant and quite as large. 

TAagcrstrmnia, 

3GQ36[^ii cggl.oSgl.: 

I N DI A X LA fi I' llSTIia: MIA. 

Tins is a small pretty r linih, common in gardens in 
Maulmain, and of easy cultivaticu). 

Jsffg* r^ttvetnia indie cf. 

}1ENNA lUKtr. 

‘rhis is ilic camphirc of the Bible, and the cy 

pros.5 .‘hnib of the (J reeks and Romans. ‘‘ The cypress 
plant," says li^jeiiiiiiillcr, “is held in particularly high e&- 
tC'^ivi by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks ; and they 
think that they make an agreeable present when they of- 
fci a person a posy of its flowers. In reality, this plant is, 
as ^ennini obseues, one of those which are particularly 
agreeable to the r\e and the olfactory organs. The flow- 
ers, of which the coloring is so soft, spread the most de- 
lightful fragrance to a great distance, and fill with balsa- 
mic mlour ihc gardens and rooms wliich they adorn." It 
IS extensively cultivated by the Burmese, and hedge.-' 
formed of it are common in Bengal. 

TJic fresh leaves beat up with catechu, 

"Imbue* 

Thr* fip^crs w ith a 1 »ri'_'ht rnseatp hue, 

Su bri^Mit 111 It 111 Ihi* mirror 'a deptli ilipy acem 
Like Ijp.^ of coral branchca in the stream,’' 

This use of the leaves is as old as the Egyptian mum 
mies, and is still practiced by Burman females. 

Lamonia alba. 

“ inermis, 

o5i o3i09'i03j«3j. 

Mendiy (Bengali.) 
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SWEET SCENTED UVARIA. 

Native cottages on the Coast are often overshadowed 
by the sweet uvaria, whose yellow-grAen petals almost 
blend their colouring with that of the leaves. 

Uvaria odorata. 


gordoNia. 

-A species of gordonia is a conspicuous tree in Maul- 
niain. It belongs to the same family as the tea plant, 
and the camelias of which the japonicas are such favo- 
rites, and is a member of the same genus as the American 
loblolly bay, and Franklinia, to which the flower bears 
a Btrdng resemblance. Wallich has named our tree the 
abundant flowering gordonia, but there is some differ- 
ence between the Tavoy and Maulmain trees; whether 
enough however to constitute different species, is doubtful. 
The Maulmain tree has leaves precisely like G, obtusa 
with shallow serratures ; ” but the leaves of the Tavoy 
tree are quite entire. The Burmese have different names 
for them. 

Gordonia jlorihunda, 

wu (Maulmain^^ 

ooBqpaii {Tavoy.) 

esiooj. oqc8iod3i 

ORNAMENTAL DFLLENIA. 

When a stranger debarks at Maulmain in February, Ins 
attention is arrested by a tree without a leaf, but covered 
with large gaudy yellow flowers, it is the ornamental dil- 
lenia. Several other species of the genus are indigenous 
in the Provinces. 

DilUnia ornata. 
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WHITE FLOWERED BARRINGTONIA. 

There is a spyscies of barringtonia in the Tavoy and 
Mergui jungles with drooping spikes of white flowers 
three or four feet long; and which would be much ad- 
mired if introduced into the cities. The leaves are very 
large and lyre-'^iiaped, and both flowers and foliage 
would contrast weil with the other trees around it. The 
species is not described in any of the books to which 1 
can refer. 

Barringtonia, 

SCARLET FLOWERED BARRINGTONIA. 

This tree bears long pendulous bunches of scarlet flow- 
ers, and is very abundant in the forests to which it is a 
great ornament. 

Barringtonia acutangnla. 

<^0D08n oo^S, 

ARABIAN JASMINE. 

This jasmine is probably more universally cultivated 
than any other flower. The common double variety is 
more generally seen, but the single flowered, with a twi- 
ning habit is not infrequent, 

Jasminum Sambac. 

• CooSbccSu 

Great double Arabian jasmine. 

The rich robed branches of this variety are studded all 
over like the snow’-drop tree with lovely white flowers, 
the size of small roses, and delightfully fragrant. 

Jasminum Sambac, plenum. 

COGo5o«c8'i 

CATALONIAN ,OR SPANISH JASMINE. 

This is the most exquisitely fragrant species of the 
genus, and is very generally cultivated by both Burmans 
and Europeans. 

Jasminum grandijlorum. 

^oSccoti 
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WILD JASMINE. 

There is a wild climbing jasmine seen throughout the 
Provinces festooning the forests, and arching the path 
ways with its delicate flowers, like a wreath of snow flak"''= 
flung over the arms of a Canada spruce. 

Jasminum syringafolittm. 
coScgn 

TREE OF MOURNING. 

The iree of mourning, sometimes called night-bloommg 
flower, is as great a favorite in India as in the Southern 
States of America. Its delicate orange and white blossoms 
pour the most delicious fragrance on the evening air, and 
then fall in showers, bedewing the earth’s cold bosom with 
su eetness 

Nyctanthcs Arbor iristis- 
dSSooojsii 

FERIWINCLE TREE. 

This IS a handsome shrub almost constantly covercil 
with blossoms, that can scarcely be distinguished from the 
flowers of the rosy-periwincle, though of a different genus 
It was first discovered in Biinnah, and Roxburgh, who 
introduced it into the Botanical Garden, said in his des' 
cripiioii : “ The flower is like those of Vifica roi^ca, but 
larger and faintly fragrant ; it is in fact one of the most 
ornamental shrubs in the garden. ” 

Calpicarpum Roxbur^hii 
Cerbera fructicosa, 

ccoSt 


ROSA. 

The rose is quite naturalized on the Coast, and is one 
of the abundant flowers in the European gardens. It is 
cultivated by the natives also to a small extent, and the 
flowers sold in bazar. 

Rosa* 

}SSi osnodosj. 8oD^a5|^« 
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SWEET BRIAR. 

Our English residences are often filled with sweet odours 
from the grateful eglantine, or sweet briar, but the plant 
is kept alive with difficulty when exposed to the south- 
west monsoon. 

Ilosa ruhiginosa. 

PERSIAN LILAC 

This beautiful tree whose lilac clusters perfume alike 
the mansion of the American Planter, the saloon of the 
Frenchman, an<l the ])alace of the Syro-muhamrnedaii is 
liere also occasionally found shedding its sweetness around 
our Indian bungalows, and embellishing their environs. 
It is called in England the bead-tree, and in the United 
States the pride of China, or pride of India, 

Mclia azedarach* 

INDIAN TRUMPET FLOWER. 

The large terminal erect racemes of a species of bignonia 
or trumpet flower, are often seen near the dwellings of the 
natives ; and its seeds are frequently noticed on accouni 
of the large membraneous wing with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

* Calosanthcs indie a, 

Bignonia “ 

QcepS^On Olo3jO0"l. 8«00^'n 

stipuled trumpet flower tree. 

A common flowering tree throughout the Provinces is a 
species of bignonia that bears a long twisted pod. It is 
common at Maulmain ; and the flowers are often seen in 
bazar where they are sold for food. The tree enters the 
native materia medica as affording a cure for psora. 
Bignonia siipulafa. 

Spatkodca stipulata. 
ooo5oo(Su 
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FRAGRANT CALOPIl YLLLM. 

Near the Burman monasteries, a fragrant flowered species 
of calophylluni is occasionally seen ir» <'’dtivation, and is 
a remarkably handsome tree. The beauty of the leaves 
has given name both to the genus and species — calophylum, 
haiuUnmc Icqf^ and liiopliyllutn, fibre haj\ “ because the 
middle nerve of tlic leafscciU'^ to ramify into a multitude 
of fibres ; ” wliile llic flowers arc in elegant white bunches, 
and very sweet scented. 

Calophy Uuhi InopliyJlum. 


ROYAL POINCIANA. 

This gorgeous shrub which has been introduced from 
INIadagascar into India, bears a most magnificent, and 
graceful flower ; and ns it flourishes well in these Provinces, 
if it were generally planted in our gardens, it would adtl 
much to their beauty. 

Poinciana regia. 

ri.OWCR FENCE. 

This is a gaudy cver-flowcriiig shrub planted in Barba- 
does for hedges ; it is much cultivated by the Burmese, 
and the variety with yellow blossoms is occasionally seen 
in tlicir gardens. Jt belongs to the same genus as the 
preceding, and is somelimcs called peacock's pride, and 
Spanish carnation. 

Poinciana pulchc'rlnia. 

ocoSoScoDii (Tavoy.) 

DARK-PURPLE TONGA MIA. 

This tree is very common about Maul main and though 
vastly inferior to a multitude of others, Wallich thought it 
of sufficient beauty, to give it a place among his splendid 
engravings of rare Indian plants. 

Pongarnia atropurpurea 

O3^001^c6i 
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CLITORIA. 

The clitoria, with its deep blue flowers, is seen tangled 
with other climbers wandering over trees, and arbors, in 
all parts of the country. 

Clitoria tcrnalca 

CDQo68i^(yB blbjt^bj. c8cO^OOc8n 

< . A RL A N D T A n VAl >:.UM( )\T A N \ . 

The foliage of this tree \cry beautifully contrasts with 
its large blue-white double flowers , wliicii are often ini- 
pro]^crly called on this Coast, ‘‘ flowers. ' Tlie wax 
flower ot‘ liengal is a trailing croepi r, I/of/a a, uliicii 

lla^ been recently introduced into lAirotiean ‘janlens. 

The single flowered variety is seen (^cca'^'enriliy but not 
often. 

T(}h('rn<f moiitai}(i < croiKd'Ja ^ flava lui. 
uECi rvi:d t vnf:RNA-.MuN'rAN 

'Jhns is a low shru!) indigenous about M ir.iinain, le- 
marlvablc for iti recurved peduucicb and fragrant flowers. 

T((hc rn (foil on fan a rc r urra. 
ccodoco'5ii 


Aln.AMAM* 

’’I'Ins IS a clijiibmg shrub, a native of Suiilii AnHunca, 
uliich p^roduce.s a great profusion of yellow bell flowers, 
ft diflbrs in .^oinc respects from V()igL\ de ^cMptiou, and by 
some would perhaps be referred to a dilhwinit sppcics, but 
It accords very well with Lindley’s in his {'"loui Medica. 

AUamanda cal hart f(’(f 

sLARi.nr ( i.liioi>i:m>uo:s’. 

d'hc J3urinc.se compounds are ornamented wnth this 
Ttipecies of clerodcndron, which bears a large cone of su- 
perb scarlet flowers, and, although said to be originally 
from China, it appears to be naturalized on this Coast. 

C ^Ifrodcndron 'iqnamatum. 
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rUAGllANT CLEllODENDRON. 

In the most arid parts of the forests, during the hottest 
months of the dry season, the path of the traveller is per- 
fumed by the fragrant flowers of a large 'eaved species of 
clerodendron. Major Macfarquhar sent specimens to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta a few 
years ago, but they were unable to determine the species 
•^ntisfaciorily. 

(fjvrtfdcndron . 

OOlULK FLOWERED CLERODENDRON. 

The liurnicse cultivate a fragrant double clerodendron, 
H hich appears to be a variety of the last species. 
Clerudvndron. 

SpS. cseTgioj'ooj. 

( llANGABLE LANTANA. 

'rins straggling shrub appears to be quite naturalized 
\\\ the neighborhood of Maulmain ; though rarely seen in 
other parts of the Provinces. The flowers are yellow when 
they first open out, but afterwards change to a rose color 
Lantmia nivea^ mutcd)ilh 
OOGp0o5c 


CHASTE TREE, 

Tins IS a slirub much cultivated the Burmans that 
bears a handsome little blue flower. Both leaves and flow- 
^ rs are rather agreeably heavy scented. ’ 

1 Itci trifolia. 


STRUPI 1 ANT 111 '>. 

riicrc is. a 'ilirub about Amherst that bear^ a flbwci 
tesembling the neriuin, but with very long linear filaments 
M> the end of each segment of the corolla, ft is a .‘^pocir-' 
"troplinnthu.s and well deserving of cultivation, 
Sh'oidi(mfhf<. 
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PICTUBE PLANT. 

The juslicia, one variety of which has variegated leaves, 
find the other deep purple, is multiplied throughout the 
Provinces. 

Graptophyllum hvrtcnsc. 

Jtisficia picta, 

cgo^ii variegated leaf. 

od(258^ojc8io 1« “ gijQylgleiga. '• 

ecoiSfi hlood-red lea/. 

oo(|^5Spcoc8x8ii “ g^jojl§l9i 031. 

oape jasmine. 

Most IVnassenm gardens, as well as many European, 
and American, are graced with this tasteful shrub, which 
does not belong to the jasmine tribe, but is a species of 
gardenia. Its pure snowy blossoms, strongly fragrant, Lou* 
don says, smell “ like the narcissus; ” and they contrast 
tlelight fully with the thick deep green foliage in wliich 
thev are set. 

Gardf iiia florida^ 

.^•j'(STO£o^s. oaiOJOOV oooD^ori 
<;auland gaudknia. 

Thjs,is an indigenous tree, which produces a profusion 
of flowers that are white in the morning, when they first 
open out, but which, on exposure to the sun, become quite 
yellow. 

Gardenia tnronaria. 

C'GT«J«3i. ccno^txii 

MUSSAINDA. 

A species of mussaenda with corymbs of orange-colored 
flowers, and a single sepal expanded into a large white 
leaf, is not the least interesting shrub to the eye of tlie 
curious. In Calcutta an allied species is cultivated in the 
gardens, but its abundance in our forests prevents its intro- 
duction into European gardens on this Coast. 

Mnss4Pnda Wallichii. 
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PSYCHOTRIA. 

The genus psychotria furnishes a handsome shrub, 
^hose small white flowers throw a delightful fragrance on 
the path during a morning walk. 

Psychotria. 

d^idSsu {Sgau!) 

CRIMSON IXOTIA. 

This species of ixora is very common in front plots, and 
sometimes called by the European residents, “ the 
Gounlry geranium.’’ 

Ixora coccinca. 

001^31. 8o6«^j5'r 

%VILD IXORA. 

An indigenous species of ixora is frequently met witii 
in mountains and plains whose flowers are of a much paler 
hue than the preceding species. 

Ixora pallcns ? 

©OODu^O^Sb O01Q3]. 8o6»i 

WHITE IXORA. 

A white-flowered ixora is another of our wild flower-’ 
that ought to be brought into cultivation. 

Ixora alba. 

FAVETTA. 

An indigenous species of pavetta, with flowers resem- 
bling a white ixora is found at Tavoy. 

Pavetta iomentosa. 

(Sgau.) 

N\UCLEA. 

A fragrant orange-flowered species of nauclea is suinc- 
times cultivated by the natives. Its large glossy leave 
afford a thick and beautiful shade : and, in Indian Alytho- 
Jogy, it is one of the four shadow-giving trees that grow 
on mount meru — the eugenia, the nauclea cadamba, the 
banyan, and the peepul. 

Nauclea Cadamba. 

oobtn 
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HEDYOTIS. 

An attractive purple-flowered a species of hcdyo- 

tis is multiplied in some sections of the country. 

Hedy Otis. 

SAMADERA. 

The low grounds near the sea coast are ornamented 
with a handsome shrub which is a species of samadera, 
and bears a rather curious flower. Like the quassia of 
the same tribe, its leaves are most intensely bitter, and 
may perhaps possess tlie virtues of quassia. Wight says 
it is cultivated in the gardens about Batavia ; but I have 
never seen it out of its native jungJes on this Coast. 

Samadera lucida. 

oodbti codbS^rt 

THUEE-LEAVED eAPER. 

The three-leaved caper tree produces large handsome 
terminal heads of flowers with numerous purple stamens 
and white clawed petals that change to cream color. 

CratcBva lloxhurghii, 

Capyaris trifoliata. 

roOOoSn ODOoSo tSjBooso 

SHOE FLOWER. 

Thi^bold, flaming flower is extensively cultivated, and 
as a very good substitute for Day and Martin's black- 
ing.” 

Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 

CDlSqSsu 

CHANGABLE VIB1SCU8. 

The double rose hibiscus whose white flowers deepen 
into red, are sometimes seen is the front plots ol' Europe- 
an residences. 

Hibiscus tnutabilis, 

rOPLAR HIBISCUS. 

A yellow-flowered species has been introduced from 
the Madras Coasts which is quite an ornamental tree. 
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Liniioeus very appropriately named it the poplar hibiscus, 
for it has the leaves of the poplar with the flower of the 
hibiscus. 

Thcspesia populnea. 

HibisLUi populncus. 

TORTUOUS UllilSCUS. 

The banks of our tide-water streams are often damask- 
ed with the changable red and yellow flowers of this 
large luxuriant bush, whose crooked wandering branches, 
crossed and locked with each other, spread along the 
ground heaping tlie earth with its evergreen foliage. 

Pariiium tiliaccum. 

Hibiscus tiliacnis. 

00,1 

FRACIIIANT SCREWPINE. 

The male flowers of the fragrant pandanus or screw- 
pine, are exceedingly fragrant, and great favourites with 
the Burmese. 'I'lie paliu-like shrub that bears them, 
dropping roots from its branches, like the banyan, i^ a 
very curious plant, and not inelegant. 

Pandanus odorai issimus, 

00 (Ssg 08 ii CO^egOB tjjOwTlig^J. 008 Sg^,l 

SWEET-SCENTED OLE.VNDER. 

This well known fragrant flower adorns a few of the 
gardens in Maulinaiii, but it has not yet come into general 
cu!ti\ ation. 

Neruan odorum. 

SCARLET NERTfJM. 

European compounds are occasionally scented with this 
useful shrub, whose orange-red flowers have the grateful 
fragrance of the pine apple. 

11 ^riarktia cocrinea. 

Nerium, 

LAUREL-LEAVED PASSION FLOW^EIl. 

Numerous species of passion flower are seen wandering 
over the arbors and trellises of our sunny greens, but none 
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exceed in beauty, and fragrance the laurel-leaved passion 
llower, called in the West Indies, water lemon vine, which 
appears to have been the first of the tribe introduced into 
Burmah. 

Passijlora lourifolia. 

D530000c8« 

FOETID PASSION FLOWEB. 

A species of passion flower with fnetid flowers, but ve- 
ry elegant moss-like involucres, though rarely noticed in 
gardens, may be often seen creeping over the hedges in 
Maulmain like an indigenous plant. 

Passijlora fictida. 

MUSK PLANT. 

One of the most gaudy flowering shrubs in the country 
is the musk plant, whose large yellow blossoms with 
blood colored eyes are sometimes seen bedecking Euro- 
pean grounds, and whose seeds have been said to be an 
antidote to snake biles. 

Ahdmoschus moschatus, 

ooojcooSolf bSlGS^oSl. 

ELCEOCAnPUS. 

• 

At Maulmain there is seen a small tree whose hand- 
some summit is whitened over with a profusion of white 
flowers, it is a species of elceocarpus, the genus which fur- 
nishes by its tuberculed seeds, beads for the Hindoo Fa- 
keers. 

Elceocarpus loriffifolius. 


MONOCERA. 

In the southern provinces there is a species of mono- 
cera which bears flowers similar to the elceocarpus. 
Monoctra Crriffithiu 
odpsoioot 
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ARDIBfA. 

There are two or more indigenous species of ardisia 
that are handsome flowering shrubs. One, A. humilis, I 
saw in Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore, and another I 
hare seen in European grounds on Coast. 

Ardisia humilis. 

“ Amherstiana 
oc[]o5«o:j5i 

ROVREA. 

The rourea abounds in the environs of Tavoy, where 
the air is often filled with fragrance from its thick snow- 
white flowers. 

Rourea Sookurthooniec. 

Cnestis monadelpha. 

cocScSn G^o3c50J. 

• ® 

MEMECYLON. 

A small blue-flowered species of memecylon bearing its 
flowers in compound corymbs, which contrast favourably 
with its shining green leaves, is interesting to the florist 
in this country, where blue flowers are so rare. 

Mernecylon tinctorium. 

QfsC'SjoogoSi c8'^8iaji 

GREWIA. 

Perhaps there js no tree more generally diffused 
throughout the Provinces than a species of grewia, whose 
terminal bunches of flowers may be seen on almost every 
knoll in the country. 

Orewia, 

goSoooi gSgooDorSi {Tavoy,) 
q]5 cBigSi 

COUBRETVM. 

A fragrant flowered species of combretum is common 
on the hills near Maulmain.— A straggling shrub, with 
winged fruit 

ComWtium Wightiana, 
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CONGEA. 

In the neighborhood of Maulmain and Amherst, but rarely 
in the southern provinces, the forest scenery is often orna- 
mented with the numerous large purple bracts surround- 
ing the small inconspicuous flowers of a species of congea. 
In the distance it bears a strong resemblance to the dog- 
wood tree of the Ohio valley when in flower. There are 
three different species in the Provinces, but they are all 
called by the same native names. 

Congea azurca. 

“ tomentosa. 

“ velutirM. 

ODGOJOI 00001^1 

CEYLONESE NARAVELIA. 

In the southern provinces a handsome flowered climb- 
ing plant of the genus naravelia, belonging to the ranun- 
culus tribe, is occasionly seen. 

Naravdia zcylanica, 

virgin’s bower. 

Griffith says there is one species of this northern genus 
in the Provinces “ with simple fleshy leaves.” 

Clematis, 

prickly pear. 

The hedge prickly pear is often seen in gardens, and 
its large yellow' flowers are quite ornamentd. The na- 
tives regard it as a species of euphorbia. 

Opuntia Dillenii, 

Cactus indicus. 

goicooSicooS^ta g)0fcoSicoo5ol« 

WEEPING SONNERATIA. 

There is a species of sonneratia in the low wet lands 
near the mouths of some of the rivers, well deserving of a 
place in our cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
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weeping willow and is one of the most graceful trees in 
the country. The casuarina has been removed from the 
coast to our compounds, arrd the sonneralia is quite as 
deserving. 

Sonncratia apctala. 
noSocOi 


DRAGON TREE. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, resembling 
small areca palms are seen in Burmese compounds, but 
the most common is the one with dark purple leaves. 

D raccEtia atropurpurca. 

rgScoS- e33 coobiu 

FRAGRANT MORINDA. 

The most agreeably fragrant flowered shrub with which 
1 e\er met in the Karen forests, is a species of morinda, 
that has not yet found its W’ay into cultivation. The 
flowers are small, in dense heads, like other members of 
the genus, azure purple externally, but white within : 
and have only four anthers, like a species described by 
Jack which he found on the Malay Islands. 

Morinda, 


FRAGRANT LIMONIA. 

On all the lands near the mouths of the rivers that are 
occasionally overflowed by tide waters, a very handsome 
shrub of the orange family, with a fragrant white flower, 
and a small fruit like a lemon in miniature, is quite com- 
mon : and ought to have a place in our garden plots. 

Limonia. 


VARIEGATED CROTON. 

This shrub with handsome variegated leaves is some- 
times seen in gardens. 

Codlaum chrysosficio^, 

Croton variegatum. 
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CORAL PLANT. 

Though a native of America, the coral plant, with its 
brilliant carmine corymbs is considerably diffused in 
Maulmain grounds. 

Jairopha multijida. 

BOJER’s JSUPnORIJIA. 

This large scarlet-flowered species of euphorbia from 
Madagascar is very common in gardens. 

Euphorbia Eojcrii. 

POINSETTIA. 

This plant has been recently introduced into the gar- 
dens in Maulmain ; and its large vermillion-colored floral 
leaves render it, when in flow^er, a very ornamental plant. 
Poinsettia pulcherrhna, 

RANOOON CREEPER. 

This elegant scandent shrub is seen trailing its long 
arms around our bowers and verandahs, buried in thick 
lively foliage, and gracefully flinging out its thousands 
of sweet-scented flowers which change their tint from 
white to rose, and with the clouds at sunset, deepen into 
richest crimson. 

Quisqualls indica 
oo?oo5§6si 

FRAGRANT PERGULARIA. 

In the gardens in Maulmain, this fragrant flowered 
creeper is often cultivated. 

Pergularia odoratissima, 

MALPIGHIA. 

A handsome shrub of the genus malpighia, with leaves 
like the holly, and nearly related to the Barbadoes cherry, 
is occasionally cultivated in European gardens. 

Malpighia hetcranthera. 

iGGlCERAS. 

This large shrub when in bloom is covered with small 
white flow^ers, which seem to have great attractions for the 
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fire-flies. In moving up the streams near the sea-board 
on a dark night, these trees are often seen illumined with 
myriads of waving brightening wings : 

“ Retreating, chasing, finking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copse explori ig.” 

And making them look in the deep gloom, like superb 
candelabra hung with living lamps. 
jEgiceras fragrans ? 

DjooqSf 

UANDSOMC URAMA. 

The yard of a Burmese merchant in Tavoy, is often visited 
by Europeans to look at what is deemed the most curious 
tree in the Provinces. It is frequently amusing to listen to 
the observations of the spectators that may not unfrequently 
be seen gathered around it on a fine evening. “ It is a kind 
of a palm, says one, ‘‘ do you not see that its trunk is 
precisely that of a palm This settles the question so long 
as the eyes are kept on the trunk ; but another looks up 
and cries out, “ No such thing ! Look at its leaves. 
They cannot be distinguished from the leaves of a plantain 
tree.'’ It belongs to the natural family of the plantain, 
but it has the trunk of a palm, and the leaves are not ar- 
ranged around the stem like those of the plantain, but in 
two opposite rows, so that the whole head has the form of a 
gigantic fan. It is the only tree of the species that I have 
seen on the Coast, and it was brought up by its owner from 
Penang. It is well worthy of cultivation for a curiosity. 
Ravcnala madagascariensis. 

Urania spcciosa. 

CASUARINA. 

The casuarinas, called beef-woods, form imposing bow- 
ers, and are the very pictures of drooping beauty. There 
is but one species indigenous to this Coast, which is the 
one that has been diffused over Bengal, but the species in- 
troduced into England is the one common to the Indian 
Archipelago, and the South Sea Islands, called in the 
Utter place ironwood. The wood is very hard and dura- 
ble, and the Tahitians in their war-days chose it for the 
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manufacture of their formidable, ingeniously carved war* 
clubs, hence they term it the ctub«ltood. They also fush* 
ioned valuable fishing hooks from its foots. The casuariiia 
of our Provinces is found inhabiting only the loose, sandy 
soil of the sea-board^ and never inland. In general outline 
it resembles the pine, but it is of a more slender figure, 
and more elegant in appearance. Ft is a remarkable tree, 
growing eighty feet high, and spreading out without a leaf 
of covering ; but its numerous fine knotted branchlets, 
mantled with brilliant green, and hanging in drooping 
bunches, of floating out lightly upon the oreeze like Jong 
skeins of green silk, adorn it with the most graceful drapery; 
and make it one of the most desirable trees for embellish* 
ing a Tenasserim park. 

Casuarina muricata* 

TENAS8ERIM fiANYAN. 

f^ew persons are aware that we have a species of ficus in 
the Provinces Which has the habit of dropping roots from 
its branches that root in the ground, and become trunks 
as large as the parent tree, to an extent nearly equal to 
the famous banyan. It escapes notice because it developes 
Itself in the greatest perfection near the mangrove swamps, 
and some who see jt call it a mangrove; and it never grows 
spontafieously except on the banks of tide water streams. 
It is not found however, in the mangrove lands which are 
under water every tide, but above that belt where heritiera 
trees, and their associates show themselves, on land that 
is inundated by the spring tides only. Specimens are seen 
farther toward the interior, as on the banks of the Gyaine, 
but on the low banks near the sea between Tavoy and 
Mergui, the trees often form labyrinths from which I have 
more than once found it difficult to extricate myself. It 
IS rather remarkable that the tree has never been introduce 
ed info our towns, where it would be quite an ornament to 
the sides of our public walks. In a few instances I have seen 
tlic tree planted on high ground, one at a village near the 
sea-coast west of Tavoy, where it appears to grow very well. 

\ very nearly allied species Wight says, is much used av 
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nn avenue tree ” in southern India. Perhaps our tree will 
be referred to the same species, F. Benjamina ; but though 
much resembling it, there is still a difference that appears 
to be constant, and therefore specific. The Benjamina has 
the fruit smooth on short stems, while Tenasserim tree 
has rough fruit and stemless. There is a difference too in 
the leaves, but it is only slight, and not alone sufficient to 
establish a species. Wight, in uniting F. nitida with 
F, Benjamina, characterizes the united species thus : 

“ Ficus Benjamina, Leaves oval and obovate, obtuse, 
polished : fruit axilliary, paired, smooth.” 

The Tenasserim tree may be thus characterized : 

Ficus Binjaminoides. Leaves oval, suddenly acuminate, 
smooth, polished above ; fruit axilliary, paired, sessile, 
rough. 

JJOjGOlgV 0931 «55. gij58l<^ln 

ASPEN-LEAVEO PBEPUL. 

The peepul is quite an ornamental tree but very scarce 
in these Provinces, though usually supposed to be one of 
the most abundant. The peepul of the residents, but not 
of the Burmese who recognize the distinction, is an allied 
but different species of ficus. It is the most sacred of 
trees with the Buddhi.sts, for it was under this tree that 
Gaudama slept, and, dreamed that his bed was the vast 
earth, and the Himalaya mountains his pillow, while his 
left arm reached to the eastern ocean, his right to the 
western ocean, and his feet to the great south sea. This 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would soon become 
a Buddha ; and it was while seated beneath the same tree, 
that his dream was verified. — He vanquished the forces of 
JMara,* the Indian Cupid, and became divine. 

Ficus rcligiosa, 

G0081 oegooSi c^oScjgoooi 

qojw gjOJg'X. SJOgoS'l. 
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HEART-LEAVED FIG. 

Tills is the tree which usually supplies the place of the 
peepul in the public places, and in the neighborhood of 
religious edifices. “ It approaches,” says Roxburgh, ‘‘near- 
est to F. rcHgiosa, of any species I know, )et it is easily 
distinguished from it by the leaves being narrower m pro- 
portion to the length, with much shorter p(nnts, and instead 
of the lobes forming a sinus at the base there is a small de- 
gree of projection at the insertion of the petiole. And in 
the second place by the fruit being pci locily round and 
not, as in r/Jigiosa^ vertically compressed/’ 

Ficus rordi folia. 

CgDoSnCjoS'i G0o6roc:/S'i q^OJol. 


There is a very ornamental species of cycas in the Ka- 
ren forests resembling a low palm, but which has never 
yet been introduced around our European scats 
Cycas circinalts. 1 

PALMYRA PALM. 

The palms undoubtedly constitute the noble: t . rilie (ri 
plants in the whole/vegelable kingdom ; and theie is a 
large number of species indigenous, and cuftiv.'.led in the 
Provinces. Excepting the arcca and coconnut, flic pLdmvra 
palm, is more generally difTiised than ar*y other. 

Do?'assus jiahelUformis. 
cdSsi OI. 0§31d 

WILD PALMYRA. 

The Provinces yield an indigenous palm which the na- 
tives call the wild palmyra. It has the fruit of the pal- 
myra, but the leaf differs from it sufficiently to constitute 
it another species. 

Borasstis 
COOSOoSa 




cSwiio^g^ 
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TALIPAT OR LARGE YAN-PALM. 

Griffith met with trees in flower at Mergui, which he 
iluiugbt belonged to this species, but “ not having access 
to a complete copy of Martius’ Palms,” he could not speak 
with certainty. For the same reason, other trees that I 
saw in Tavoy, must be stated as probably talipat palms. 

Cory p 4 umbrae u lifer a . 

coi qjL. o^' 

HOOK PALM. 

Specimens of the palm, the leaves of which are com- 
monly used to write on instead of paper, are not infrequent 
in the neighborhood of religious edifices. I think there 
are two species in the Provinces. 

Coryplia Talicra 
“ data, 

co« qdi. 

DATE PALM. 

1 have seen young date trees raised from the seeds of 
the dried dates that are imported, and there is no appa- 
rent reason why the tree might not be cultivated. 

Phoenix dactyUfera- 

g^ocg^i oeiolen. 8^oc8^i 

WILD DATE PALM, 

Capt. Phayre informed me that he saw a wild date 
palm near one of the kyoungs in Amherst province ; but 
though so abundant on the Hoogly, this is the only one I 
ever heard of in the Provinces. 

Phoenix sylvestris, 

THE MAR5H-DATK PALM. 

On the low islands in the rivers, and on the shores 
which are inundated with the highest tides, the marsh- 
date palm abounds, a small tree about twenty feet liigh, 
no thicker than a walking cane ; whose fruit looks pre- 
cisely like a bunch of dateS; but it is not edible. 
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Griffith says : ‘‘ It is well worth cultivating on account 
of its elegance, and its being adapted for bank scenery. 

Phwni'x paludosa, 

ooSgoooS'i coc^tSi (Tavoy.) 

be'xolu'^^ c6ooc£nc8ooj^ic8co(^i 

WILD PALM. 

There is a large stately palm very abundant in the Ka- 
ren jungles, the leaves of which the Karens use foi 
thatch. 

Livistona, 

cDScQocSaqrt loJ. c8^u 

K4RHN IMnilAGC PALM. 

A wild palm is found in many parts of the Provinces, 
which the Karens often cut down for the unexpanded 
bunches of young leaves found in its summit, and . hich 
liiis the taste id cabbage. The tree does not howovtr, be- 
iong to the same genus ds the cabbage tree of America, but 
from the imperfect specimens of its fructification thalf 
have seen, appears nearly related to Griffith's genus 

Macrocladus, 

oaj c 8 | 5 b 

WALKINO-CANK PALM, 

The islands of the Mergui Archipelago yield a small 
palm, the stems of which are used for walking-sticks, like 

Penang Lawyers ; and is probably a species of the 
same genus that produces those famous canes. 

hicuala. ? 

STCMLBSS LICUALA. 

This is a nearly stemless palm described by Griffith as 
remarkable for its dark green foliage. He met with it in 
the forests south of Mergui. 

Licuala longipes. 
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TREE RATAN. 

An arboreas species of ratan common in the jungles; 
Griffith justly terms : “ a very elegant palm*” 

Calamus arbor cscc ns. 

0^5" oD p^B 

RATAN SAGO PALM. 

The sago palm has not been discovered in these Pro- 
vinces, but Griffith describes a palm from the Mergui 
Islands, wh^ch he named the ratan sago palm. “ It ap- 
pears,” he say^S “ be osculant, between calamus, sagus, 
and zalacca, having the habit of the former, the inflores- 
cence of the focond, and in some measure the seed of the 
last genus:” so that while it resembles a ratan, it has flow- 
ers like the sago palm. 

Cdlamo&agus laclnlo.us. 

BETEL PALMS. 

Tlio palm whtch produces the betel nut is extensively 
cultivated by the Burmese, and to a small extent by the 
Karens. It thrives luxurianliy on our Coast, and a gro\e 
of lielel palms, with their slender, c}liiidrical stems peer- 
ing fifty or sixty feet upward, waving their green plumes, 
and fragrant flowers, presents a scene of sylvan .beauty 
raitdy to be excelled under our tropic sky. 

'Tlu'.s wiiuL o\ij throu"-U many a bowi 
Ol ir, 151,11.1 lift .Hill gi.xiii (lowi'i — 

Wliilti (ViM llic bi.iki* t.i> wil I ui.d fair 
1 hr bi’ii’l v.avc^ hi" frost lu air ; 

Vi’L will* III Inili.m b )WL*r‘5 Ua" "t'lO'l 

Rnl tliou^lit on Enylaiul’s ‘ l^ooll eroeuwood , 

And luufalh hci p ilmv shade 

The liiizid a \d her Jia\s thorn 5 lade ; 

And brcaUied a pr.iycr, (h »n <»fi in vain 
To "aze upon her oaka a^aind' 


Areca Catteku. 

r^SoSii d 3/. ci»i 
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SELECT ORAMENTAL HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 

The number of annuals and herbaceous flowering 
plants in the Provinces, though considerable, is not pro- 
portionate to the number of trees and shrubs. For the 
accompanying notices, I liave selected fifty of those pos- 
sessing most interest to the florist. 

ELCGANT KCEMPFtlRA. 

Under every ^Imdy tree in Maulmain may be seen dur^ 
ing the ruins, a pretty little pink flower resting on broad 
LO'cen leaves, uhich Wallich appropriately named “the 
ilegant kaunpfera.” I'houoh so abundant iii Maulmain, 
it is scarcely seen in tlie southern provinces. 

JMuno/ophus fl(gans, 

Ivvempfcrj elrgans. 


WHITE KCEWPFERl. 


Daring the dry season, a white-flowered species of 
ka niplcra w iili a }eIlowish Jinab, is often seen lifting its 
crocus-Jikc flowers without a single leaf, on the most arid 
spots in the jungles. 

Kccinpfcra tandida. 




1 II A <> U A \ T K a M V I i: R A . 

Tins i i tiic finest species of the genus, and is cultivated 
by amateurs for its beautiful sweet-scented blossoines. A 
nearly related species is indigenous in the Karen jungles. 

KoRtnpfcra rotunda. 

ogopooDocSi 09100 01J. S6po^i8^<a|Si 

MEL.\STOMA. 

A species of melastoma with large gaudy purple petals^ 
and long yellow stamens, is a common weed; Its calyx 
opens like a lid, and bears a fruit which in taste and 
flavour strongly resembles the blackberry of temperate 
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regions. In Bengal the same plant is cultivated as a gar- 
den flower, but it does not compare with our wild plant. 
Mclastoma malahathricum, 

cjStgi o3 j OcinqiST.. ooSSoiu 

OSBECKIA. 

A pretty species of osbeckia having the general appea- 
rance of the above, except that the stamens are all of equal 
length, lb in flower on the Maulmain hills in August. 
Osbeckia. 


SONERILA. 

Perhaps the prettiest little annual in the neighborhood 
of Tavoy is a species of sonerila. Its bright purple 
blossoms ])f '‘ping up in the grass attract the attention of 
the most Casual observer. 

Sonerila. 

Carey’s globda. 

On slmdy banks in these Provinces where violets are 
seen in Engluud, the pretty orange-flowered globba is not 
uncommon. 

Globba Carcyana. 

GLORIOSA. 

One of tlic most curious flowers in the country is the 
gloriosa. “ Gloriosa,” says Louden, “ on account of the 
glorious colours of its flowers, and the elegance of their 
form, 'riiis is a splendid and curious genus.” The 
flower, as large as a lily, hangs down, and the petals 
stamens and style alJ turn and grow up like a flower 
turned inside out. Then to complete the oddity, the 
leaves prolong their extremities into tendrils, and . the 
plant walks on its toes. 

Gloriosa suj^vba^ 
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TUBEROSE. 

“ The tuberose with her silvery light,” a plant of the lily 
tribe, which has been introduced into India from Mexico 
or South America, is cultivated very extensively by the 
Burmans and in many English gardens. The flower has 
a delightful fragrance, and throws out its odours strongest 
at evening. 

Poll an tkcs tuber osa, 

jSsuSif SoSlB 

GARLANn FLOWER. 

The garland flower, a species of licdychium, but regard- 
ed b\ Eur()|)cans as a lily, is much cultivated by both natives 
and foreigners. The yellow and white varieties are both 
common. “ This to mo,” says Roxburgh, “ is the most 
cbarniing of all the plants of this natural order that J have 
mot nitli, the great length of time it continues to throw 
out a profusion of large, beautiful, fragrant blossoms, makes 
it particularly desirable.” 

lied; chi urn coronarium, 

co5god 5. ooioliLO^ooj. 85<g]^5c8^8pi' 
85c8iop» 

NARROW PETALLCD GARLAND FLOWER. 

• 

A very fragrant species of hedycliiuni with long narrow 
petals, and an epijihytic habit is often seen in Tavoy. 'J'hc 
species is not described in any books to which I have 
access. 

Ilcdifc Ilium. 

OjSddScoSgCOSh oSlOI^LDS^ 01"). 85(0'[SciO^&'- 

WATER LILY. 

Griffith says, there arc two difterent species of water lily 
in the Provinces. 

Nympheca. 

cq)ot o«ei. 0x8. 
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SACRED BEAN PLANT. 

The flower of this plant being much like a water lily, 
it is usually regarded as one, but the fruit is so different 
that botanists have placed them in different natural fanilies. 
Nclumhium speciosum, 
rqpo oorBi 

ORNAMENTAL CRINUM. 

AVe have no lilies in the country, but they are well re- 
presented by thecrinums, which Europeans usually denom- 
inate lilies. A very large petalled species, of which there 
are two varieties is much cultivated in gardens, and is quite 
an interesting plant. 

Crmum ornatiim. 

LARGE FRUITED CRINUM. 

There ?.ro two gigantic f'pecies of crinum indi-xenous 
in tlie low grounds near the sea coast, one ol ulm h is the 
large fruiud crinum, and the other, uhicli is nerniy related 
to it, bcar.s a large bunch of fragrant ano .:.ib been 

rcccmly introduced into our gardens 
CrimiTTi 7nacrocarpon. 

O0‘>esiC9J'OOj. 

WATER CRINUM. 

Many of the clear niountaiii streams, where they rest 
their waters in little crystal lakes, are covered with a fra- 
grant and beautiful species of crinum with long narrow 
leaves. 

Crinvm. 

ccjo^Ss. csenwioli. SaPgolooi 

TIGER LILF. 

A showy yellow and orange flower, whose petals are 
spotted like a leopard’s skin^ and belonging to the iris 
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tribe, is very commonly cultivated by the Burmese as well 
as by Europeans. 

Pardanthns ckinensis. 
co6oor 


CCRVCLLS. 

A fragrant white flowering bulb of the amaryllis tribe, 
and of the genus eurycles, is not uncommon in native 
gardens. 

Euryrlcs omboincnsis, 

ZEPJIYilANTIir.S. 

One or two species of zephyranthes of the amarylis tribe 
which 1 introduced from Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore 
grow very well, and form handsome border flowers. 

Zeyhyranthes tiihispatha. 

GLOBi: AMAKAN’TUCS^ 

Tlie globe amaranthus is often cultivated by Karens and 
Barmans, as well as by Europeans. 

Go7n.phrma globosa. 

Qi^8U^Si> SilOl'i SoOg^Si 

cock’s comh. 

m 

Tills common annurd all over the world, is often seen 
in European gardens ; and is sometimes cultivated by the 
natives. The Burman name signfies cock’s comb, like 
the English. 

Cdosia cristaia. 

0 o 5 gwdo 5 i 88108^8^11 

prince’s feather. 

This is the most elegant plant, when cultivated by the 
Karens, that 1 ever saw of the amaranth tribe. It is not the 
prince’s feather of English writers Amaranthus hypochon- 
driacus, but a species of celosia which bears a long pen- 
dulous drooping panicle or plume like Roxburgh’s C. 
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ce nuQy but it is a different species. There are two varie- 
ties, one with bright yellow flowers, the ether with red. 
Cdo^ia, 

0o5qo5o1:i OG'^.bl. (flotver yellow.) 8c8u 
(gri^qoSfu (501061. { flow cr red.) 

88ic8ibiu 


SEKSITJVi: PLANT. 

Where garden flowers grow wild,’' near deserted 
habitations the pink globular heads of the sensitive plant 
may he often seen peeping through the grass. It is cul- 
tivated by the Burmese, and is quite naturalized. 

Mlmoza iiensltiva. 

c8oo^<Si ^^c8^C0^i 

CURISTMAS DAISY. 

A species of aster, or Christmas daisy, is seen occasion- 
ally in European gardens. 

iT.VLRi r:\v. 

b^evorfew a gaudy flowered annual, usually denominated 
a chrysanthemum, but which the botanists have removed to 
another genus, is often seen in gardens in Maulniain. 

VyT'cthrum iiidicnm. 

L'oRcorsis. 

The bright yellow flowered coreopsis, of the same tribe 
as the above, which derives its name from the resemblance 
of its seeds to an insect, is not uncommon in gardens. 

Coriopsis. 

PLRIWINCLE. 

Periwincles, both the red and white varieties, are fre- 
quently cultivated by natives as well as Europeans. 

Vinca rosea. 

ODCo5oU£ 2«0^8I egO^tn CCO^BcpCCOO^ii 

PLUMBAGO. 

Tiirec different species of plumbago, the red, the white, 
#wMhe blue flowered, are coinmon in gardens ; and the 
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first two are cultivated by the Burmese for the vesicatory 
power of their roots. 

Plumbago rosea (flower red, ) 

noSsj]^6fii O0'lO«8"iOe'l. 8oo^» Sco^u 

§03^8ii 

plumbago zeylanica (flower white.) 

Co6sj|l'Sg» OeiOQSngV goo^oln 

Plumbago capensis (floiocr blue.) 

FOUR o’clock. 

The red, white, and yellow varieties of this pretty annu- 
al are all cultivated by the Burmese as well as by Europeans, 
who often call it the jalap plant. The true jalap, is how- 
ever quite a different plant, a .species of ipomEea. 

Mirahilis Jalapa. 

rosTUS. 

An indigenous species of the spirical coslus is very 
abundant, but I do not find it described in the books to 
which 1 can refer. 

Coslus argyrophyllus ? 

cj6GO035§h oo5cooo5co8i G8l9n. ojeom 

BALSAM. 

The common balsam, or touch-me-not. Noli me tangcre 
is very common both wild and cultivated. 

Impaticns lial^n ninn. 

o^^Sno53Cor:63 8i^o^g8ii 

NEILGITERRY GRASS. 

Thin is a species of lobelia, whicli is nnknown on the 
Ncilgherries, iis name notwithstanding, and probably came 
from Java. Wight, writing on the lobelias says : “ There 
is a small cespitose species much cultivated in pots, by 
amateurs, under the strange name of Neilgherry grass. I 
suspect the Lobelia succulent a of Blume, a Java plant.’* 
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GENDARUSSA. 

An indigenous species of gendarussa is often planted for 
borders around our gardens. 

Gendarussa vulgaris. . 

00)^0611 oljDdn. ODCX?«OD 180 iJ" 

BRYOPHYLLUM. 

This curious flowered plant with a leaf like the house- 
leek was introduced into India by Lady Clive, from the 
Moluccas, and has been so naturalized on this Coast, that 
it may be sometimes seen growing around old pagodas like 
a wild plant. 

liryo pity Hum. calycinum. 

gidScqjoSGjIoSii CIJOOOOI. ODOOj^cSSdSSB 

INDIAN SHOT. 

Both the red and yellow varieties of Indian shot arc 
often seen in gardens, and the first is much cultivated by 
the Burmese for the seeds which they use for sacred beads. 

Canna itidira. 

cj3coqfo O0iulqie5l. SSc^fl^SoDSn 

HOLLY LEAVED ACANTHUS. 

Every muddy bank is relieved by crowds of a handsome 
blue flowered plant with leaves like a holly, and hence 
called the holly-leaved acanthus. The Burmans say its 
roots are a cure for the bite of poisonous snakes. 

Acanthus iUicifoUus, 


PONTEDERA. 


The margins of many wild jungle streams are pimpled 
with a small species of the pontedera. 

“ That bonnic Tvee flower all wild in the wnds, 

Lilco a twinkling wee star among the duds, 

Which opens iti cups sealed up in the dew 
And spreads out its leaves of a beautiful blue.’* 

Pontedera vaginalis, 

cooSocooooSn 0115 
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A much larger species is found in the neighborhood < 
Rangoon, and may exist in these Provinces. 

Pontedern dilatata* 

OGOOOoS^Si 

LUDWIGIA 

In stagnate water, a species of ludwigia which bears 
pretty flower, is quite common. 

Ijudwigia parvifiora, 

DEGONTA. 

A pretty little annual, a species of begonia is comip* 
in the neighborhood of both Tavoy and Aiaulmain. 
Ptgonia* 

XYRIS. 

A species of xyris with conspicuous yellow flowers i - 
imbricated scaly heads, is often seen in the paddy flel 
Xyrh hidtcn, 

SPIDER-WORTS. 

Several species of spider-worts are abundant One, 
creeping species of commelyna may be often seen trailr 
up the sides of fences. Another with blue flowers I. 
the former but with a diflerent habit, is sprinkled among t . 
grasses at almost every door. It belongs to life gen i 
aneilema. There arc also one or two ' ther spec;v,s co,- 
rnon, but I do not find them desciibed. 

Commt lyna CftSjutasa^ 

Aneilema herbatcum. 

FLAOELLARIA. 

A species of flagcllaria is c.ften seen, and is easily rcct 
nrzed by the tendril it puts forth at the end f f its Jeuves, 
Flagcllaria indif a, 

LORA Mil rs. 

Many rf the trees are covered with diflerent spec•■?^, ' 
the parasitical genus loranthus, so abundant in most t- 
pical climates ; and the numerous small red flowers of < 
or two species in our forests are quite ornamental. 
Loranthus, 


K 
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SUNDBW. 

There is frequently seen a delicate flower, so smaR (hat 
it is passed unnoticed by most observers, which is a species 
of drosera, that curious genus of the sundew tribe, which 
produces Venus* fly-trap. There are two different spe- 
cies at Tavoy. 

Drosera indica* 

“ pelt at a. 

THE FRAGRANT ARUM. 

This is a most singular plant. It has a stem one or 
two feet high and six inches in diameter resembling a 
low palm, while its leaves are gigantic cabbie leaves 
three or four feet long by two or three wide. The flow- 
ers are said to be fragrant. The natives cultivate it not 
for food, like the other species of arum, but, as they say, 
for medicine. 

Arum odorum. 

SSygoooqi 

RIBBON-LEAVED PINE APPLE. 

This is a very ornamental variety of the pine apple that 
has been introduced from Malacca. 

Ananas striatifolia, 

PARASITICAL INCARVILLIA. 

This is an epiphytical plant with flowers resembling 
the foxglove ; and when in bloom it is a great ornament 
to the trees on which it grows, putting forth large, pen- 
dulous brilliant blossoms. It is common at Tavoy, but 
was not known in Maulmain until I introduced it a few 
years ago. 

AEschpianthus parasiticus. 

Jncarvillia. “ 

CINNABAR COLOURED ERANTHEMUtf. 

On the sides of some of the limestone cliffs in Amherst 
Province this bright orange-scarlet flower is oAen seen ; 
itnd it would be quite an addition to our gardens, in 
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which it has not yet found a place, although it is repre- 
sented in Wallich's rare Indian plants. 

Eranthcmum cinnaharinum. 

GOAT-FOOTED IPOMiEA. 

On the sands of the sea shore, this large red-purple 
flowered species of ipomgea is abundant. 

Ipomaa Pes caprcc. 

Convolvulus “ 

u5cOo5oDg^80 n3J09^0jl3j. OgODCoSolO 

TIGER-FOOTED IPOM^\. 

This species of ipoinaea with large palniated leaves is 
not uncommon. 

JpomcDa Pes tigridis. 

ARRO>V-HEAI)I5D IPOM.EA. 

There is an elegant little twining species of Ipomach 
with arrow-headed shaped leaves. The corolla is cream- 
coloured with a purple eye. It is in blo(>m in the hedges of 
Maulmain at tho close of the rains. 

Ipomcea. 


BONNET 1POMA3A. 

In October, as soon as the rains close, a pretty little 
tAviniiig species of ipomaja is seen blushing through every 
hedge and bush. It is peculiar for its concave bonnet 
shaped involucre, in tlie midst of which half a dozen 
tiny blossoms hide their rosy lips. 

Jpom<ca pileatH. 

MOON FLOWER. 

A large flowered species of ipomea whose snowy blos- 
isems open at sunset and shut at daylight is sometimes 
seen carried over arbours and pandols on this coast. It is 

“ the white moon-flower, such as show? 

On Serendib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 

Scenting her clove trees in the gale.” 

Calonyction RoxburghiL 
Ipomesa grandijlora. 
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Another species witli the same English name is occa- 
lally seen in European gardens. 

Calonyclio.i speciosum, 

JASMINE ROUGC. 

This beautiful little creeper which the French and 
mese call red jasmine, the English China creeper, and 
botanists quamoclit or d>iarf bean, is quite natural iz- 
diroughout the Provinces. I have adopted the French 
le as being both more descriptive and euphonious than 
uer of the others. 

Qiiamodii pcimaium* 

Tpomaa quamoclit. 

0o6'gCOS^S>i 

IIAIRV LF.TSOMIA. 

i large red flowered creeper of the convolvulus tribe, 
i :i is letsoinia is seen during the rainy season on al- 
)£ 3ry hedge. 

litt omia sciosa, 

TIIUNRERGIA. 

V Invqe creeper with azure flowers belonging to the 
u. *:iunbcrgia is a conspicuous plant in the forests. 

find the s-pccies described in any of the book^ 

V .loli I can refer. 

Thinibei'gia, 

HOLY BASIL. 

The basil tuft so often seen about the temples of Hin- 

“ that waves 

Ils fragr.Tnt blossoms o’er their graves.” 

' been so generally introduced that it is not less com- 
n in the neighborhood of Karen houses. 

Ocimum sanctum. 

o£8^»i(55i oqjea. 
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Ami^JLAKlS. 

The Tenasserim Provinces abound in air j>lants, or 
orchids, most of which grow on trees and are epiphytes, 
but not parasites as they are often, by a misnomer, deno*- 
minated. More than fifty different species have been 
described, and there are probably as many more unknown 
to science. The flowers of some of the species are great 
favorites with the natives, and are sought after to adorn 
the hair. The Burnian books say that the trees around 
King Wathandria’s hermitage were covered with orcliids, 
and that after being plucked they would retain ihcir fra- 
grance seven days. 

Nearly every species is worth more in England than its 
freight overland j and they are often exported. It is usu- 
ally supposed that the plants require air on their passage, 
consequently the boxes in which they are packed are of- 
ten perforated, or they are sent in baskets. But this is 
an errour. The closer they are confined, the better will 
be their condition on reaching the place of destination. 

A gentleman in England to whom I sent a box of or* 
chids a few years ago, remarked : ** The plants were in 
as good condition, as any I ever had from the east, in fact 
had it been the dry season when you packed them, I 
doubt bot all would have come in full health, and you 
cannot possibly do better in future than pack them in 
a precisely similar manner. Their excellent condition 
convinces me that a great many of my losses amongst 
those I have had from the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
have been caused by the fact of their being packed in 
bamboo baskets instead of close boxes, — a close box seems 
essential” 

There is no good reason why this noWe, graceful tribe 
of plants should be so much excluded from our com- 
pounds, and left to fling their beauty upon their native 
wilderness of flowers, and “waste their sweetness on the 
desert air.” If generally introduced, they might be a rich 
Acquisition to our tropical parterres. 
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CHARMING BENDROBICM. 

The genus dendrobiuin furnishes fifteen or more 
known species of air plants on this Coast. The one con- 
sidered most interesting, botanists have named the 
“ charming dendrobium/’ the flowers of which are white, 
with a yellow lip, tliree or four inches in diameter, and 
exquisitely fragrant. It is a choice flower with the Bur- 
mese, and grows naturally and luxuriantly in the environs 
•d’ Maulinrnn. Roxburgh mentions April and May as the 
nine of flowering, hut 1 have observed the plant blossom- 
ing in March, and the flowers are brought into town 
throughout the whole rains down to the close of October, 
indeed ;t may be seen wdiitening under the emerald foli- 
age of the groves nearly six months of the year. The 
Biirnieso call it the “ silver flower.” 

Doi fh'ohi ii?n fo7'7nosum . 

ScfiicSlii 

PlilvPLE l>ENl)ROBltM. 

A species of dendrobiuin with small purple llowers, the 
iip tinged witli orange, is seen garnishing the mango trees 
!ij the neighborhood of Maulniain. The flowers are pe- 
culiar, l)tMug in long racemes all on one side of the stalk. 
Limllev was not aware of its existence in these Provinces, 
and onl\ quotes it as found in the straits of Malacca and 
the neiglibonng islands. He also says, that it flowers in 
June and July ; but on this Coast, March and April are 
Oie months m which it is in full bloom. 

D y fifh'ohium secundem. 

c.:SgO^«» O91O6 j«>0J. 

YELLOW DENDROBIUM. 

Two pretty yellow flowered species of dendrobium are 
more rare then the purple, but they are not uncommon iir 
the Karen jungles, 

Dendrobium Pierardi. 

Dendrobium aggregaium. 
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WHITE DEHDROISICJMi 

A species with a small snowy fiower is very abutidatit) 
but has less to recommend it then either of the preceding* 
Dendrohium crct actum. 

TAPER-LEAVED DENDROBIUM. 

An orchid with a filiform tapering leaf is frequent in 
the suburbs of Maulmain, and though 1 have never met with 
it in blossom, an English botanist says it is the taper-leav* 
cd dendrobium, which Lindley knew only as a New Holland 
plant. 

Dendrohium tcretifotium. 

SPOTTED SACCOLABIUM. 

One of the noblest orchids in the Provinces belongs to 
the saccolabium, or bag-lipped genus ; the lip forming a 
bag, or spur. The flowers are numerous, white, spotted 
with rose-violet, and stand on little pedicils all around the 
stalk so us to form an elegant plume sometimes a foot long, 
which give the trees on which they grow a most princely 
appearance. They are profusely multiplied in the neigh- 
borhood of Maulmain, and are highly valued in England. 
Saccolabium retusum. 

“ guttatum* 

Aerides guttatum. 

RED SACCOLABIUM. 

Another species of the same genus with rosy flowers, is 
also very handsome and quite abundant. 
jEceoclades ampuUacea. 

Saccolabium ruhtum. 

Aerides ampullaceum. 

Lindley says it can scarcely be distinguished from S. 
ampullaceum of Wallich's catalogue* 

FRAGRANT AERIDES. 

The genus aerides furnishes one of the most fragrant of 
orchids, but it is not very abundant in our forests* 

Aerides odoratxm^ 
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FRAGRANT BOLBOPHTLLUM. 

Perhaps the most highly valued of the orchid order 
among the Burmese and Karens, is the sweet-scented 
bolbophyllum, which Karen youths wear in the lobes of 
the ear, and maidens in their hair. It abounds in almost 
every part of the jungles, throwing down delicate straw 
coloured racemes over the rough gray bark of old lager- 
Btroemias — emblems of childhood in the arms of age. 

JBolhophylltim, 

000^80^1 C39n03JS'^. 

CAREY-BOLBOPIIYLLUM, 

This is a very common orchid in the vicinity of Maul- 
main, easily recognized by a long leaf at the apex c f a falsc- 
bulb, aud by its small purplish flower. 

Bolhophyllum Carey anum. 

OoSgO^ii 

ERIA. 

A specis of eria is also one of the most abundant of our 
epiphytes, but the flowers are small, and have little to re^ 
commend them. 

Erxa obesa. 

PIIOLIDOTA. 

In the suburbs of Maulmain, a white flowered species 
of pholidola is not rare. 

Pholidota articulata- 

Trias. 

Many of the mango trees have a species of trias grow^ 
mg on them, the smallest plant of the orchid tribe that I 
ha^e seen in the Provinces. 

Trias ohlonga, 

HAUENARtA. 

There is an elegant species of habenaria in the Tavoy 
forests ; and several other species of the same genus arr 
scattered over the Provinces. 

Habenaria acuifera 
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PERISTYLUS. 

An elegant terrestrial o*'chid with snowy blossoms is 
occasionally seen, which belongs to the genus peristylus. 

Pcristylus, 

GEODORUM. 

Two other terrestrial species are members of the genus 
geodorum. 

Gcodorum candldum. 

“ pallidum, 

VANILI A. 

Dr. Falconer discovered, while on his visit to the 
Provinces in 1849, a new species of vanilh, but its speci- 
fic name and description have not yet transpired. 

Vanilla, 


FERNS. 

The ferns arc among the most curious objects in the 
vegetable kingdom, and numerous species are indigen- 
ous in these Provinces. 

TREE FERN. 

A tree fern is very rare but is occasionally seen in the 
southern Provinces, resembling a small palm. Grifiitli 
found the same species in Assam. 

The natives have but one name for both tlie eye as and 
tree fetn. 

Polypodium gi^anteum, 

^GOL. CO^o 

CLIMBING FERN. 

One of the most elegant climbers on the Coast is a 
teriestrial species of fern, easily recognized by its habit 
of running over other plants, and by the fringed margin 
of its leaflets, from which it is sometimes called fringed 
fern.’* An allied species is found in the United States. 

Lygodium scandens. 

Ophiglossum “ 

ojG|ScooDcSi o|5©cjn5« (Tavoy.) 

oS\30J> rotcB^i 
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OAK-LCAVED POLYPOD. 

In some parts of the forests, the trunks of almost every 
tenth tree have a great abundance of a large species of 
polypod growing upon them. The barren fronds are cor* 
date, and stemless ; but the fertile ones stand on long 
slightly winged stems, and are gashed like the leaves of 
an English oak. 

Potypodium qucrcijolium, 

PITTED POLYPOD. 

This fern is often found in company with the preceding 
species ; and may be easily recognized by its creeping 
habit, and by the margins of the upper parts of its fronds 
being rolled together when in fructification. 

Poly podium pcriusum, 

HEED FERN. 

There is a large terrestial fern with hollow stems like 
a reed, which are often used by the natives instead of 
quills for pens. 

Polypodium. 

cooqjo«(^8§^« OO. c6u 

STirC-CLASPING BRAKE. 

A large brake is common at Tavoy with pinnate fronds, 
whose leaflets have two lobes at the base which clasp 
their stipe. 

Pier is ampltxlcauli . 

ooo53i 51^^“ 

GRASS FERN. 

The trunks of our forest trees are often clothed with the 
green drapery of the grass fern, which grows upon them 
precisely like bunches of long grass. It belongs to the 
same genus as the common brake. 

Pteris graminifolia. 
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DAVALLIA. 

An elegant fern of the genus davallia characterised by 
the fructifications being “ in roundish separate spots, near 
the margin, is very plentiful in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain. 

Davallia. 


MULE FERN, 

Near the sen shore a species of mule fern with cordate 
fronds is ti r os 

liimionith cordifolia. 

SCANDENT LOMARIA. 

The low lands near the mouths of our rivers and nullahs, 
are often fantastically dressed with a species of lomaria 
which creeps up to the tops of the tallest trees. 

Lomaria scandms. 

TAPEWORM FERN. 

The tapeworm fern, so called from the resemblance of 
the line of sori to a tape worm, is not infrequent. 

Tanis blcchnoides ? 

MAIDENHAIR. 

A small handsome fern is seen in the crevices of old 
ruins and walls every where, of the same genus and nearly 
resembfing the English maidenhair — “ the prettiest of all 
ferns.” 

Adiantum. 

CLUB MOSS. 

The green woods of our southern provinces are often 
carpeted with the club moss, or ground pine, of which we 
have one or two handsome species. 

Lycopodium, 


BALVINIA. 

A curious little floating plant, related to the ferns, of 
the genus salvinia is often seen on the surface of old tanks 
and stagnate waters. 

Salvinia cutullata. 
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TABLE FRUITS. 

There is a great variety of fruits in^^igenous and exotic 
in this part of the British Territories, and to a native, who 
while a child eats a raw sweet potatoe with as much zest 
as a European would an apple, they are no doubt consi- 
dered unsurpassable. The ancient Celts eat acorns, and 
the modern Californians still use acorn bread, and the 
Burmese and Karens eat fruits which are but little superi- 
or to an acorn. Some however, are thought to be delici- 
ous and are held in high repute : but in general they are 
much inferior to the fruits of temperate climates. 

MANGOSTEEN. 

“ Malaya’s nectared mangosteen ” is truly a delicious 
fruit, and by many esteemed as “ the most palatable of 
known fruits,” but though very delicate it is not to be 
compared to an American peach. It is cultivated to a 
considerable extent in Mergui, but is rarely seen in the 
northern Provinces. 

Garrinia mango^tana. 

DonrA^. 

The dorian holds an important place among the fruits 
of this country being regarded by the voluptuous natives 
as second to none. It is probably the most feeted fruit 
inexistence. Wight speaks of “ the dorian so celebrated 
on account of its fine flavored but excessively fcctid fruit 
and adds : ‘'It is said by Rumphius to be of a very heat- 
ing quality, liable to excite inflamatory derangements of 
the system.” 

Durio zihethinus. 

OOJGlO. oojql 

MAXGO. 

The Mango deserves the first place among the indigen- 
ous fruits, being, as Dr. Lindley truly says : “ To the inlia* 
bitants of India what the peach is to Europeans ; the 
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inos!t grateful of all fruits. Its flesh is filled with a rich 
luscious juice ; but the inferior kinds have also so much 
turpentine flavour as to be uneatable.^’ Unfortunately, 
our Mangoes are notoriously inferior ; and to say no- 
thing of the turpentine flavor that some of them occa- 
sionally Iiave, half, if not three fourths of all that are sold 
in the bazar, are worm eaten, though that is not at all 
apparent when they are bought. 

There are two different species, both of which the na- 
tives say grow wild, and several varieties are cultivated in 
the Provinces. The finest is a variety from Siam, which 
produces a large fruit with a very thin stone. 

Mongifera indie a. 

“ sylvatlca, 

coq.iSi S)0J. ©Sso 

HORSE MANGO. 

This is a large mango multiplied at Mergui, and is 
quite a favorite with the natives. It has an odour resem- 
bling the dorian, and like that has been introduced from 
the Straits. 

M angifera feBtida. 

cogoSi 00^*1 

OPPOSITF.-I.EAVED MANGO. 

This indigenous tree produces a fruit much like a plum* 
There arc two varieties, — one bearing an intensely sour 
fruif, and the other, one as insipidly sweet. 

Carnbessedea oppositifoUa, 

Mangifcra “ 

®a8" 


Lie HI. 

The lichi, originally from China, is a favorite fruit in 
Bengal, but did not succeed on this^Coast until recently* 
The trees bore their first fruit last year. 

NrphcUum TAchi. 

L 
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PAWPAW. 

The first fruit that I saw on the table in Burmah, was 
an American pawpaw, not the pawpaw of the Mississippi 
valley, Porcclia triloba ; but the pawpaw of South America 
and the West Indies. Europeans call it papaya, from the 
Portuguese papaj/o ; and by the Portuguese it was pro- 
bably introduced into India. The fruit resembles a melon 
in appearance, and often tastes no ijettcr tlian a goi)d 
English turnip 

Carira Papaya. 

cocoSodSii c£(S^:gt. (Tavcy.) 

30 1 on. cBen coopooSa 

» o O o i 

Ol'AV.\. 

The guava, another American tree is planted pernapr 
more extensively than any other fruit tree in the couriTry 
Loudon has the most correct notion of the fruit that I 
have seen. He says : Most of the species are culiivated 
in the tropics for their fruit, which also ripens frcelv in 
this country, but is of little merit.'’ 

The white guava is the species most usually cultivated 
but the red is not uncommon. 

P^idtuni pyrifcrum (ivlritc.) 

^ ‘ po}n ifcruiu ( r( (L ) 

gDcoooDj QC(i^D£Gcoo5« (Tavop-^ 

p:ne apple. 

Another of the most abundant fruits in the Provinces is 
the pine apple, also an American production. With the 
plant, the native American name a[>pears to have been in- 
troduced into Burinah, for nana>> is said to be the name it 
had among the Peruvians where it was originally lound, 
and the Burman name is nanat ; which the Sgaus have 
abbreviated to nay. 

Ananas satiims. 

Bromdia Ananas. 
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VL\NTAiN. 

'File puiiitiiui ur banana, a far lei?s pulaiabie fruit* 

the same place in thns cotintry t!iat the iip})le in 

lh£j:iain!, and the United Statoa It is used as a te^etablo as? 
x'^el! a.> an ariude for the the oreat propoiUoii being 

eaten with, ricc and meat in llie jdaoc nf [lotators. 

"rheie V- pel h:ij)s no jd.int ofwlnclioo many ]ncpc-. terouc 
thing- l!c\e been r'nrle''s}y \vritten in books (/f liavels, 
and ihvii eojiiod nti • \\Mrke()f gra\er character, than 
tills Among Ollier thin^/s eijinnly \erit;j{)le, it io : nd, ^ 
'I lii'tc dozen plantain^ are snihctent to ser\<- one nnui 
ha aweeh instead <d'l>it‘.n!, andv.dl support liim mucii 
bettei A Kaien by nw --i\s be ofttni eats ton ai a tone. 
O’ d. a hnn.lri' I wenld n'*i be suinciont ha a man ore d.^y il 
iiO In: I .a tiling oi-ig mile- ^ tiiey were verv large. 

Like ti'e taatigo^ the tree is indigenous, but tin' wild 
Iriiit Is U/O full ui' : ecds to be eatable, ddie plantuni and 
banana, ulucli wore formerly rogurdo<l as \li&t met, ../e Iinvw 
oonse!t.iod by botanists as one species, but it cmbiaces 
nuitiv wn'iotK's; 1 have iho liiirinan names ot //o< m’y //oi 
bei.ire n^ . “ Tiie nuinorous vancties,'' writes Voi: i “ u e 
ba\o in v am Uiotl lo put in some order. Tho .Jtenij.t mado 
1 r till'' pnrpo-o, in Schultoiis, appears to u*' to haw* oidy 
.'iicrfM>ed the coiifn aon.’’ Tlie Aladilu hewp, from which 
a l.dn ic of the fmc'^l ti xture is pre})arod, is made from tlic 
loaves wf a species of plantain tree, M. AnoUier 

distinct Species of this genus grows wild in our jinigles, and 
is rather an c rnamental plant, which is all ihai it to 
recommend it. Ihilike the comimm plantain it never 
tlirtovs up shoots from its roens. 

The name of the plantain in Pali is mai:za, which is its 
Arabic name, witli a final vovvel added , to pronounce 

the last consimant, no words in Pali, ending in any con- 
eonanl excepting //. Now if its Arabic name be so widely 
diffused, it seems quite ceriaia that had the plant been 
known to the Hebrews, the Hebrew being cognate with 
Arabic, it would have had a similar name. This fact is a 
sufficient refutation of the conjectural interpretations of 


« S«e Loudon's Kncfclopedta of Plants, und«r M. earadisiacs. 
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certain passages of Scripture that we meet with from tune 
to time. Thus : “ LoudolPs conjecture that dudaim (mand- 
rakes) were the fruit of Mu^a paradisiacal (plantain-tree,)’’ 
which has been recently revived in a motlern work, can- 
not stand, on account of its name. For the same reason, 
the conjecture that the grapes which the spies brought 
from Canaan, were plantains, cannot be sustained. The 
plantain seems a favorite plant to build fancies upon 
Gesenius in defining trrnahy the fig tree, refers to Gen. 3 7, 
** Where,” he say^, the Picas iadica or Musa paradi:^i(ua, 
plantain tree, Engl, with very large leaves seems to be 
meant.” This is perfectly conjectural and is wholly uu- 
sustained by the usage of the word, as well as that it bearrj 
no resemblance to its Arabic name 
Musa paradisuu (i. 

conga 

OLEASTITR PI.UM. 

This sour rod plum makes very good tarts and 
and abounds in some parts of the jungle. 

ElfPMgmis confer (a, 

CX>0gn 

MALVY APPLE. 

Tliis tree thrives luxuriantly at Mergui, and bears some 
resemblance in taste to a juicy apple, but it is a very in- 
ditferent fruit. 

Eugenia malacccnsis, 

Jambosa malacccnsis, 

cogcoegu 

ROSE APPLE. 

The rose apple described, as “ tasting like the smell 
of a rose,” is cultivated to a small extent in European 
gardens. 

Eugfii 'a Jambos, 

Jambosa vulgaris. 

JAMBO FBurr. 

A small black plum is often seen in bazar wh’ch is 
produced by a species of engenia. According to Burman 
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gieography there is a eugeriia tree on the great island or 
continent which we inhabit, that is twelve hundred miles 
high, one hundred and eighty six in circumferance, with 
five principal branches each six hundred miles long. 
From this tree, the island derives its name Scanbu-dcba, 
Eugenia Island. * 

Plug cn in. 

coogo'jci^oqjob'ti Qlllo. CX>§1C01^« 

IJCRITIKUA FRUIT. 

One of the best and most plentiful of the jungle fruits 
IS the lieritiera. it grows in bunches resembling large 
grapes, is agreeably sub-acid, and when ripe, of a yellow- 
ish hue. The tree is small, and when arrayed with these 
long golden bunches it is very beautiful. It would 
be quite an acquisition to our gardens both for ornament 
and utility. 

Hcriticra attcnunta. 

ro^^gii oocoon (Tavoy.) 

OJQ9. ^i8i« 

CUSTARD APPLE. 

The custard apple, an American fruit, is cultivated by 
the Burnians in these Provinces occasionally, and quite 
extensively in Burmali Proper. The pulp is very agreea- 
ble, and has much the appearance of custard. 

Anona sguamosa. 

QoDh 

SOUR SOP. 

This fruit, resembling the custard apple, is sometime# 
cultivated by Europeans. 

Anona muricata. 

From og^H— a eugenia tree {Pali,) 

— an islanxl. 
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bullock’s IlLART 

Of tlie same genus as the custard ajiple is the bullock s 
heart, which I have occasionally found in native gardens 
Anona reticulata, 

UVAR1\ I KMT. 

This fruit has the taste and appearance of the North 
America paw paw, tnd they are members of the same natural 
family. It is the produce of a scandent shrub aboinidmi; 
in the jungles 

I raria grandijloral 

cc^'oSi oSjoesoi. co^05iioS8o^i 

ORANGE. 

Oranges are quite abundant, but for the want of proper 
attention they are much inferior to the West India or- 
anges, and to those cultivated in the South of Europe. 
The trees are often exceedingly prolific. A seedling that 
{ planted, produced in the ninth )car more than two liiou- 
sand oranges. 

Vi rus aurantiinn. 

cS6G;j5t' i^Tavoy.) 

^565o 

SWLET LIMES. 

A considerable proportion of the fruit sold for o/anges 
are sweet limes. Dr. Pickering of the American Explor- 
ing Expedition, remarks : “ I did not meet wjth the true 
orange, either in Hindustan or the East Indies ' The 
tree ina} be often distinguished by its leaf whicli is usual 1} 
slightly wdnged, and smaller tlian the orange 
Citrus Umetto^ 

SHABDOrK. 

The shaddock or punipicmuss may be often procu.'cd 
in market, but the fruit is decidedly inferior to the Bengal 
puroplemuss. 

Citrus chcimima^ 
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THREE-LEAVED TRIPHASIA, 

I’iie lliree-leaved triphasia which boars a small berry 
Ijke an orange iii niinatare, often found in Chinese pre- 
serves, IS raised in European gardens. 

Trijjfiasia trifoliata, 

BENGAL QUINCE. 

Bengal quince is grown by the Burmese to a small 

extent. 

inarmdos* 

QjS-' OOJ. 

WOOD APPLE. 

Cnpiaiii Phayre told me that he had ‘ cen the wood ap- 
ple in CLlu;auon by tiie Burmese in AiuIktsI Province, 
but 1 ha^c never observed it. 

Ftro.iia chphantum. 

errnoN. 

Tlie <- Itvor. is cu’tivatcd. and I have met v ilh citron 
trees in the jungles apparently indigenous. The fruit 
er, is much iiiferj(>r to the Bengal citron. 

- OqdJQS'in.. 

small lime. 

Tlie^smai! acid lime is seen almost every where in 
abundance. 

C'Ji us hfvfi^amia, 

“ ad da. 

03:^GpiJ On9n^9'l. 0^c^no^"OD^OOoSi 

LARGE LIME. 

Large varieties of the acid li.me are diffused all o^er 
the Prouiices ; and Europeans usually call them citrons; 
but the trees are easily distinguished by their leaves, as 
the leaf of the citron is simple, while that of the large 
lime is winged. 

Citrus bergamia. 


01«|CO^C^I 
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DOUBLE*LEAVED CITRON. 

There is a species of citrus at Tavoy with a leaf that 
looks like two leaves joined together, the wings on the 
petiole being as broad, on even broader, than the leaf it- 
self. The fruit is small and there are two varieties, one 
with a smooth, and another with a rough skin. I do not 
find it noticed in any of our Indian Floras, but Dr. Pic- 
kering met with a similar tree on the Samoan Isladns, a 
member of the Philippine Flora. 

Citrus torosa ? 

POMEGRANATE. 

The pomegranate is cultivated to a very small extent in 
gardens by both Burmese and Europeans. 

Punica granatum, 

cooboocfcii Ol5l. OOcbn 

WILD RAMBOUTAN. 

One of our indigenous trees bears a fruit whose sub- 
acid aril is very agreeable to the palate, and much resem- 
bles that of the ramboutan SO famous at Malacca Ma- 
lays to whom I have shown the fruit, say it is the wild 
ramboutan, and the tree certainly belongs to the same 
genus ; but never having met with it in flower, I cannot 
determine the species. 

Ncphtlium. 

oq]o5GCi)on5i 

SCHLEICHEKA. 

The fruit of this tree resembles the wild ramboutan in 
every thing except that it is covered with prickles half an 
inch long. It is rarely seen in market but would be a 
valuable addition to the dessert. The tree grows among 
the hills of Tavoy. 

Schleichera, 

cqrBwocSt o 3^(30'IS01. S0^O3U1l6t9^^i 
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OTAHEITE GOOSEBERRY. 

Tliis tree, which is larger than the jujube, is planted by 
the Burmese all over the Provinces, who value its fruit 
liighly. It bears some resemblance to a gooseberry both 
m appearance and taste ; and I have heard it called 
“the Otaheite gooseberry.” The tree here is dioBcious. 

Clcen (Ihiiclia. 

P hyllantli u s’ Ion gif oU ns. 

CDCC36od8ll c6S^c8l»«go8"." 


CARAMBOLA. 

The carambcla tree bears a sour fruit which makes a 
good tart, and there is a variety which bears a sweet fruit. 
'I’hc tree, tlioiigh originally, it is said, from the Moluccas, 
floiirisiies well on this Coast, and is quite naturalized. 
Averrhoa Caranibola. 

gsodSoIsu {Tavoy.) 

CO O ^ 2 p oool 00 orjg « 

BILIMBI. 

7 he l>iiiinbl tree, another species of the same genus, has 
been introduced into a few of our gardens, where it bears 
profusely, and its fruit is used like that of the carambola 
Averrhoa BilirJihi. 

BRAZIL GOOSEBERRY. 

A species of pl]\ sail? which bears a berry, sometimes 
called the “ Brazil gooseberry,” is occasionally seen in 
gardens, and the fruit in tarts has much the taste of the 
gooseberry. 

Phy sails peruviana. 

SAPODlLL\ PLI’M. 

In a few European gardens may be found the tree 
which produces the sapodilla plum ; whose “ fruit, in 
appearance like an old decayed potatoe, is yet the most 
luscious in the West Indies.” 

Ac hr as Sapota. 
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CHOCOLATE-NUT TREE. 

The chocolale-nut tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, and 
it brings its fruit to perfection. 

Tkeobromu Cacao. 

nr:\(..AL currants. 

In some of the iMirojiean gardens a si)ecics of cans^a 
is cuhi\ate(l for its beiries, which taste vvhen stewed like 
currants. 

Car I SI a Car an das. 

Ull.\NADlLL\. 

'riiis luxLiriaiil exotic from tlie Jamaica passion flowei-, 
flourishes well on the Coast, and is very jirolific. The 
smooth oblong fruit grows nearly as large as a ciicuinber, 
and contains a suecnleiit pulp, winch makes a cooling 
delicious disb, and when prepared in tarts, can scarcely be 
distinguished from gioen ajiple. ThcRe\.Mr. Benncti 
of Tavoy, Ins rcceiitly introduced it ainong the Karens, by 
whom it is highly esleemod, and much soiiglit for. Ji will 
no doubt soon be generally diffused thri'ugb the Provinces, 
as it possesses all the attractive qualities of fmc fruit., 
handsome fragrant blossoms, and when trailed over an 
arbor, a rich pleasing shade. 

Pasi> i flora q uadrang ulari s . 

COOOOOcS" 


MULBERRY. 

There is a species of mulberry from China .sparceiy 
diffused througliout the Provinces, which produces a very 
agreeable black berry in great quantities and is a valua- 
ble fruit. 

Morns atropurpurea, 

fjsolii 00 3^. odcS^gS^r 

STRAWBERRY. 

I have raised very fine strawberries in my garden at 
Tavoy, but the plants require considerable care. 
Fragaria. 
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WILD RASPBERRY. 

Griffith says there is a species of rubus in the Provin- 
ces, and Wallich found one on the Irrawaddy ; but whe- 
ther either produces an edible fruit or not, I am unable 
to say. The existence of an indigenous species, though 
worthless itself, is however, interesting ; as it indicates 
tliat the true raspberry miglit be propagated with success. 

R u h us G owreeph u L 

ROSCLI.n. 

Tiie roseilc plant, the red sorrel of the West Indies, 
is very widely diffused and its red sour calyx makes a fine 
flavored jelly, and preserve, which is a good substitute for 
cr«iub€rries. 

11 ihiscub Sabdariffa. 

OjScOjS’t bSlG^J. O^SO^B 

WATER ^:ELON. 

Both Burmese and Karens raise water melons, l)ut they 
are neither so large nor so sweet as those of America. 

Citndlus Cucurbita, 

MUSK melon. 

A very indifferent musk melon is cultivated by the na- 
tives generally. 

Cucunds Mclo, 

cocjDoSg (Tavoy) 

CHCST.Nt T. 

There is an indigenous chestnut tree growing on the 
uplands which yields abundantly, and whose fruit is sold 
in bazar, but they will not compare with the French chest- 
nuts, nor even with the American cbmcapins. 

Casfanea 7nartabani'’a, 

co8con (Tavoy) 0jd3j. oo;]Sp» 
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rCETlD STERCULIA. 

The foBted sterculia is not uncommon in the forests, and 
Its seeds are eaten like filberts. 

Stei'culia fee! ida, 
coo5;[5»i 


boodm’s cocoanut. 

4 handsome tree bearirm a large fruit, called Boodb’s 
cocoanut is met with in the Provinces, whose winged seeds 
are sometimes eaten by the natives. 

Sterculia alat i, 

PEA NUT. 

Ground nuts are abundant in the bazars, and are con*- 
r^nmed in large quantities by the natives. The plant is 
occasionally seen growing, but the nuts arc principally 
imported from Piiiang and Rangoon. 

Arachis hypogca, 

SANDORICUM. 

The sandoriciim tree bears a fruit the size of an orange, 
occasionally called the wild mangosteen, to which it 
bears some resemblance. It has a fleshy acid pulp and 
makes a very good jelly, but has a peculiar odour. The 
natives eat the fruit raw, and esteem it excellent. 
Sandoricum indicum . 

WILLUGHBEIA. 

There is a species of willughbeia in the forests that pro- 
duces a fruit as large as an apple, which Europeans some- 
times call “ a kind of a fig.’* It has an agreeable taste 
but abounds in a milky juice 

Willvglibtia mattahanica. 
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RED NEPHELIUM. 

This is a small inferior fruit, eaten by the natives only, 
though belonging to the same genus which produces the 
famous lichi, and bearing its fruit in bunches like that. 
Nephclium. 

cSScsjjM c8l8xn 

TAMARIND. 

The tamaiind is a large handsome tree, with spreading 
branches, and is worthy of care for ns light beautiful green 
foliage, and profuse yellowish blossoms with veins of red, 
as well as for its fruit. It is an exotic on this Coast, but is 
planted by natives ariumd their dwellings for the leaves, 
which being slightly acid, afford an agreeable condiment to 
their curries. I have seen the tree bearing richly in 
Mergiii, but have rarely observed it yielding fruit abundantly 
in the northern provinces. The dried fruit is imported in 
large cpiantities from Burmah, and is constantly for sale in 
the bazar. 

Ta?narindus indica. 

Qoqj^d {Tavoy) 

oojBSxfjjjnS a 

CASHEW-NUT. 

Th^ cashew tree bears an agreeable fruit, to w'hich is 
attached the nut, both of wliich are common in the 
market. 

Anneardium accident ale. 

cSc^ooqoSn 5 |o8ooco8ii {Tavoy. ^ 

OOJ o3n Oj. ©SgcS^oDsifecocbii 

JUJUBE. 

The jujube from which the famous jujube lozenges are 
made, is a small sour berry, a great favorite with the Bur- 
mese and Karens. The tree is of middle stature, and is 
often found apparently growing wild. 

Zizyphus Jujuha* 

M 
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PHTLLAMTUUfl. 

There Is a small tree very abundant at Maulmain, and 
in many other localities on the Coast, belonging to the ge- 
nus phylianthus which bears a small intensely sour fruit, 
that lij valued by the natives. 

Phylianthus. 

c8[^i o? 5 )o?i {Tavoy.) H. coooi- 

INC. A. 

Xainc ^';arfle!is are often ornamented with a species ot 
niga whio-jj affords a thick beautiful shade, and when m 
dowel iih l Lifted bou<rhs seem to bend under their bur- 
ls of F\vc( t-scciited blo?>oins. It is a ieguininoti- plant 
O't? se-. tU are poisoiiousj and when taken into the stem 
i ^ >0 produce di.Ju'lrwU,. eoiiircni 'ure- , tli 

roK'-i' nnd L,.ai '’ns are exlrava^^'andy loni; of tl: -’U rw> 
uiitncni t ‘t.cor pru-ened .'pd tJo-'' i’S’nj: it liigi 
ce I’L .-'izars. 

//!£ 

EDIDLi: '< \L\('r i 

A red ^' nly fiuit produced by a species of zalacca may 
be often n in bazar, but it is eaten ])y t:ie natnesoniy 

Zd'acca cdulis. 

C?OOvSii OrH. ©So 

o 

nu-TKEF. 

A ftuuu d fig-tree or two may be spon in a few Europe- 
an garden but the fruit rarely conies to perfection ; al- 
+ ;ioiii;h iln . e aie perhaps more indigenous trees in the 
jungle.'^ be!o:)ging to the fig genus, than to any otiier in 
the whole \ .'Lrotablc kingdom. s 

Carica 

cKjoSsigSa QiOJG“v 

INDIAN CHAPn. 

There are three or four species of grapes in the Fror- 
One is seen creeping over every hedge and bush, 
which lia? sometimes been nustaken bv Europeans fji the 
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true grape vine; but the fruit is acrid, like all the indigen- 
ous species, and not edible even to a native. 

17^/5 indica. 

qScdlSi cSsS^^^OO^Soo^i 

GRAPE VINE. 

Tile grape vine many be seen in many of our gar- 
dens, but it very rarely produces fruit. I once saw a 
\ine in Mcrgm, however, which had on it several fine 
bunches of grapes ; and 1 have heard of grapes being oc- 
casionally brought to perfection in Maulniaiii. 
rifiij'tra. 

cu6i' OCij* ©os# 

CHERRY. 

says ihere is a species of cerasus, or cherry 
‘ a native c'f idaulmain,” but I have never happened to 
meet n iih it. lie had however good authority for the 
statenicnt ; and Griffith remarks that there is in the Pro- 
vinces die species of the almond tribe, ‘‘ which abounds 
in prussio acid. ' 

Cei’asus. 

WALNUTS. 

Walnuts arc occasionally brought from Rangoon ; but 
it is not certain that they are the produce of the indigen- 
ous \v alnut tree. 

Jiff^lans arguta^ 



Iioo’s PLUM. 

This IS an intensely astringent fruit very appropriately 
named. The Karens have a tradition that in those Gold- 
en Days when God dwelt with men, all nations came be- 
fore him on a certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their land, and the Karens selected the hog's 
plum for their oblatien ; which gave such offence, that God 
cursed the Karen nation and placed it lowest among all 
the nations by whom they are surrounded. 

Spondias mangifera. 

oogw ^cdlSu {Tavoy.) cQs. oo^si 
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COCOANUT. 

The cocoanut is one of the most valuable of tropic 
fruits and the milk of the young nuts is a very grateful be- 
verage. 

Cocos nucifera 

qjei «6i» 

LOQUET. 

The loquet is sometimes seen in flower around our 
bungalows, but 1 have never met with it in fruit. 

Eribotryaj aponica. 

PEAR TREE. 

Wallich found a species of pear tree growing on lime- 
stone mountains, near the Irrawaddy ; and it may exist in 
these Provinces, though I have never met with it. 

Pyrus, 


JACK. 

The jack is perhaps more abundant tlian any other fruit, 
except the plantain. It is invaluable to the natives, but 
is an indifferent fruit to Europeans. The tree is large 
and affords a very dark grateful shade, and when the 
fruit, which is often as large as a man’s head, is hang- 
ing all around its branches it is a grand object. 

Artocarpus integrijf'olius. 

BREAD-NUT. 

The bread-fruit tree is cultivated in a few gardens at 
Tavoy and Maulmain, and bears very well ; but the fruit 
is of that variety which is full of seeds and is of no value. 

.4rfocarpMs incisus, 

BREAD-FRUIT. 

The true seedless bread-fruit tree is cultivated at 
Penang, and has recently been introduced into Mergui, 
where it is said to flourish. 

ilr^ocar/>Ms communis. 
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MOUNTAIN JACK. 

There is an echinated, agreeably acid fruit produced 
by a large tree, which the Burmese call the mountain 
jack. The leaves of the young trees are gashed like 
some species of oak. One of our Tavoy surgeons trans- 
planted a tree to his own garden, under the impression that 
it was A. inrisa, the breadfruit tree, not being aware that 
in old trees the leaves are entire. 

Artocai'inis tchinatus, 
cco?68^^n (31. oTi 

LACOOCHA BREAD-FRUIT. 

I’his fruit is nsunlly designated by Europeans ‘‘ a kind 
of a fig : ” but it is a species of artocarpus, occasionally 
raised near native houses. 

Artocarpus I^acoocha. 

(31 OJ. 00O?^« 

HAIRY BREAD»FRUIT. 

I'his indigenous fruit resembles the preceding, in every 
respect, except that it is covered with soft weak hairs. 

A rtornrpus hirsvfus . 

(39QJ(3j’OOJ. 

SMALL BREAU-FRUIT. 

• 

This is an orange-colored fruit resembling in taste a 
custard apple, and in appearance a fig, but it is a speci 
of artocarpus, which 1 cannot find any where describe ' 
though not scarce in our forests. 

Artocarpus. 

C31QJC5:j. 
morinda fruit. 

A species of morinda is often seen growing near 
Burman houses, which produces a fruit as large as a 
pullet’s egg. It is a great favorite with the Burmese, 
is served up in their curries. 

Morinda, 
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BOG-CHCBTNUT. 

Every one has heard of the horse-chestnut, but few arc 
probably aware that in these Provinces the hog-chestnut h 
indigenous. Such is a literal renderinj? of the Burmese 
name, and the tree is certainly a species i f chestnut, but 
it is not described in any of the books to which I can refer. 

Costarica. 

ooSooS^ii o3iooj 3J. cocBseTi 

CHINESE DATES. 

“ The Burmese,” says a correspondent who resided 
several years in Ava, “ call the Chinese fig, which is 
brought in great quantities overland to Ava, tec^thec or 
tay-thcc^'' This is the same fruit which in England is 
called Chinese date ; but is neither a fig nor a date, but 
the fruit of a species of ebony ; and a more appropriate 
name would be the Chinese persimon, the pfersimon tree 
being also a species of ebony, and there is a considera* 
blc resemblance in the fruit. 

The tree which produces this “ Chinese date, ” is occa* 
sionaliy cultivated by the Burmese, but it bears fruit very 
sparingly, and I tliink with Roxburgh, that it is by no 
means equal to a good apple.” 

Diospyrns Kaki. 

ooo5.* c8j[coh (Pali.) 

MIMUSOPS FRUIT. 

A dried fruit is occasionally seen among the Chinese, 
brought from Singapore, and some of the seeds produce 
trees, which, judging from their leaves, can be no other 
ill a 11 

3Ii?fiuso/js Katiki. 

*oc^c88ii or oooSsSi 
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Vj&GETABLte. 

There is a great variety of vegetables indigenous or cuN 
livated in the Provinces ; but the best are scarce, and 
rarely for sale in the bazars. Nearly every plant produces a 
vegetable for the natives. The Burman books say, there 
are ten kinds of vegetables, or pot herbs, corresponding to 
the parts of a plant that furnish them. 



•^tht root 


as)gio5«i 

— the leaf 

005- 


— the sprout 

roc9q 

'8 

— the shoot 


tg OSqOi 

— the tuber 


*~^the heart 


OToSgn 

— the fruit 

oco» 

05G3lo6l 

— the bark 

oo®» 

OQy§. 

— the blossom 

‘?8" 


—mushroom 

KAREN POTATOE. 

=°89" 


'his is a small yam not much larger than a kidney 
potatoe, which it much resembles both in appearance and 
taste. It is cultivated extensively by the Karens, and being 
more like a potatoe than a yam, has acquired the name of 
the Karen potatoe, and is sometimes called the Tavoy 
potatoe. It is the best vegetable we have, but unfortunately 
it can be obtained during a few months only in the year. 
I am not aware that it is ever found wild on the Coast ; 
and it appears to me to]be either identical, or nearly related 
to Roxburgh’s 

Dioscorea fasciculata, 

ODCggn S01. 

ELEPHAWT-FOOT YAM. 

A yam with a tuber about the size and shape of air 
elephant’s foot, ranks next to the preceding species. It is 
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white, and often as light and agreeable as a potatoe. It 
abounds in Karen gardens but is rarely seen among the 
Burmese, or in the market. 

Dioscorca. 

cgooSa 

LARGE WHITE YAM. 

There are several dilTerent species and varieties of white 
yams in cultivation. The one most in repute has arrow- 
headed cordate leaves. 

Dioscorea glohosa. 

, o0?o5g" n5j§i. 

PARK PURPLE YAM. 

A yam witli a dark purple root is one of our best yams, 
and is extensively cultivated both by Karens and Burmese. 

IHoscorca atropw^piirea. 

n3jC9"). 

Wll.l) YAM, 

There arc several indigenous species of yams, nhicli are 
eaten by tlic Karens in times of scarcity, thougli very acrid. 
One is remarkable for its large ternate leaves, of which its 
leaflets arc sometimes nearly a fool long, and six inches 
wide. 

Dioscorta (la^mona. 

cr^u ojni. |)« 

SWEET POTATOE. 

The sweet potatoe is very abundant but it is vastly in- 
ferior both in size and quality to the sweet potatoe of the 
Southern States of America. 

Batatas cdulis. 

Convolvulus batatas. 

cog^gi. casoSoegonSi nSJO^T.. 
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TELINGA POTATOB. 

This is a plant of the arum tribe which produces tubers 
like a yam, much esteemed by the natives ; and is very 
generally raised by Burmese and Karens. 

Amorphnphallus campanidatus. 

Ar^im campanulaium. 
cw 961. eoiN 


COLOCASIA. 

This is another plant of the arum tribe which is grown 
by the natives for its tubers, that supply the place of po- 
tatoes. 

Colocasia antiquorum. 

oiS. osjooa. 

COMMON POTATO E. 

The potatoc is of easy culture but the tubers are very 
small, and it is not an object of cultivation, though with 
a little attention, it might possibly be made one. 

Snlanum tuberosum, 

PEA. 

The pea is seen in European gardens, and produces 
very well in some localities. 

Pisum sativum, 

GOA BEAN. 

There is a variety of the Goa bean which produces 
esculent roots that are eaten like potatoes, and are a very 
tolerable vegetable. The young pods are also eaten like 
French beans. 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

Dolichos “ 

bg8i (>csoo£c51« ^3'1-^3'lOloJ. 
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SWOUD BEAN^ 

The sword bean is planted to a small extent, and its 
young pods are used as a vegetable. 

Canaimlia ffladiata. 

Dofirho^ gladiatus. 

b'lbjftb^. (^oo^^Bc8co^"coc8fi 
c 8 c 0 ^e> 28 ^B 

IXDIAX KIDNEY BEAN. 

Burmese and Karens grow several varieties of one or 
two species of labial), which occupy the place of kidrie} 
beans in Europe. 

/i ah lah v n Igarc. 

Doliclios lahlah, 

b'^bj- d3cO^' 

NATIVE BLAN. 

The naiiv('s cultivate another bean which rescml/les 
the common European bean, and is esteemed by them n 
good vegetable 

Ct/amopsis psoraloidcb. 

D (die has fab rtform is . 

b'jgfi bibjoni. dBco^oaoSa 

BLACK CKAM. 

Crawfurd says that one of the most common pulses seen 
in Burmali is the Phaseolus max ; which is the plant that 
produces the black gram of India. 

Phaseolus MungOy mclanospermus. 

Max. 

MELILOT. 

Gridith saw large fields of melilot in the neighborhood 
of Ava, but 1 have not seen it in these Provinces. 
Mtlilotus. 
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A6ATI. 

The legumes of the agati are a favorite vegetable with 
the natives, and the trees, which grow very rapidly, may be 
seen in perhaps every town and village in the Provinces. 

Agaii grandijllorithi, 

GoioSo^o oc8?oo^8c8|?cBgii 

OOJODjOonOOjrdOJ*. 

CHICKPEA* 

The chickpea, or gram, is grown exten.^ivcly by me 
Burmese, es})ecially in Burmah, and large quantities arc 
imported into the Proviure-' from Rnngoon. 

Cicc' ariviinuui. 

coco:8i>it ocB'srSxcoi 

fJOlX. 

I'he dull bran i& rai.-ed to a small extent, but the dfdl 
'-'IJ ill market is piiiicipally imported. 

Ca j /in us ( n d i i u s . 

b°J 'SjIj, rj^pcC'pn 

V*IL1> rr.ENllI BEAN. 

A species of jjiia^eolus, the genus nhicii furnishes tlie 
comim^i French bean, gro\v.s .qxmtaneousiy C" c ^v^^llere in 
the Provinces. Roxburgh describing the ^^-pov u - says, that 
In* never found it hut iu it u'ltd >tuft : \Kule Voigt 
IS madi- to .‘-ay, by a ini'-t ike f>f the pnni i > doubt, 
“ Cultivated, in winch st.'ue ludy it was f(EUid by Dr. 
Roxburgh. ’ 

PlidSLoIus trihbn-. 

bz6y:o>t bS'? OoV coccco*' 

*0 o iL 

WILD DOLiriD S. 

An indigenous species of uolichos with downy leaves 
and pods, alx unds in some .-ecuuu.s of the country. 

JJuiichos [jiloi^us. 

cooing blb.'ofJ'- cScob'^ia 
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WILD SWORD BEAN. 

On the eea shore a wild species of sword bean is found 
growing in great profusion. 

Canavalia virosa. 

IIORSE-RADDISll-TREE. 

The horse-raddish-tree is propagated by the Burmese 
for its pods, which are eaten in curries ; but it is chiefly 
valued by Europeans for its roots which cannot be distin- 
guished when eaten with roast beef, from the common 
horse-raddish, Cochlcaria Armoracia. 

31ormffa ptcry go^pcrma. 

O.^COCg»; OOJODj. Oc8«OC>^h 

ASPARAGUS. 

The common English asparagus is sometimes seen in 
European gardens, but it is very unproductive. 

^'1 sparagus oficvialis, 

WILD ASPARAGUS. 

There is an indigenous species of asparagus, which 
produces a passable substitute for the English vegetable, 
to which however, it is much inferior. It bears a sweet- 
smelling flower, and is deserving of cultivation as an or- 
namental plant. 

Asparagus accrosus. 

5]8;^oor:6i net. ^ 5 n 


CABDACE. 

One of the most highly esteemed vegetables of European 
gardens is the cabbage, which is raised from imported seed, 
and fine plants are sometimes produced, but they are sel- 
dom in the market. 

Brassxca olcrace(t. 

00©c5Q<5cO0i 
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TUftNirS. 

Turnips are occasional] j grown, but they do not re- 
ward the cultivator so well as cabbages. 

Brasica Rapa. 

^coot bjooj. oooojBSp" 

RABDISH. 

Raddishes abound in vegetable gardens, and are almost 
always in the bazars. 

Raphanus saiivus, 

bjOOJ. ooco|SS^n 

MUSTARD. 

1 have seen a species of mustard on the banks of the 
Tenasserim, several days journey from any human habita- 
tion, and which the Karens regarded as growing spontan- 
eously, but it did not appear to differ from the species in 
common culture on the Coast, and the seeds had probably 
been dropped there by the passing traveller* 

Sinajjis, 

<^q6«i bjOOj’. ooco^« 

WATER cress. 

Grijhth says he found an indigenous species of nasturtium 
in the Provinces, but he does not appear to have descri- 
t»ed it , 

.Vastur/ium. 

GARDEN CRESS. 

Among the dried seeds sold in baEar for medicinal pur- 
poses, are the seeds of the common garden cress. 

Lepidum sativum, 

RED GOURD, OR SQUASH GOURD. 

A species of large pumpkin or gourd, is a common vege^ 
table seen on the tables of Europeans. ** When boiled/’ 
yays Wight, “ it resembles in taste a fine tender carrot.’* 

Cucurhiia maxima^ 

l9o9i. ojSo« 
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OOOltD^Oit FUI^FKIN. 

'the Karens and Oimnese cuitWate a species of pirmpM 
kin or gourd, never eaten by Kuropeads, wThichthey esteem 
tt valuable addition to their curries. 

Benincasa cerifera^ 

QCCpcB(^Sn 

SNAKE GOURD. 

A curioits contorted gourd, peculiar to India, is in very 
general demand for vegetable curries. The plant is of 
easy culture on trellises around the doors of the native 
cabins, and the fruit often grows two feet long, beautifully 
Striped, small, and tapering, so that streaming down from 
the trellis, they immediately remind one of striped snakes 
suspended from the foliage of trees. 

Trichosanthcs angui^ia. 

bcoSogt oo3to1w5i. ^ooco^^oorStjVt 

BITTER GOURD. 

This is a very bitter gourd of the same genus as the 
preceding, but unlike that, this is eaten by the natives only, 

Trichosanthcs cucumerina. 

oocgoSslfii 0^01 OJ. oocBopii 

BOTTLE GOURD, OR WHITE PUMPKIN. 

The bottle gourd grows luxuriantly, and several varie- 
ties may be seen about our Indian cabins. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

ojjaoSgoSi Dinl9'tC3Jd9‘>. otooooi^o 

PENTANDROrUS LUFFA. 

Thtti is t long gourd with a striped skin, considered 
ifj the natives a delicious vegetable. 

Luffa pentandra. 

aaogoSt aotBotS’ 
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ANGULAa LUFFA. 

This lufFa gourd has ten sharp ridges by which it may be 
easily recognized^ and Roxburgh says that with a little 
butter, pepper and salt, “ it is little inferior to green peas.” 

Luffa fatida. 

Luffa acutangula 

cocgcrSs^iobi o3ll3l. o>o&oono«oorS<j[i« 

MOHORDIOA. 

Two or three varieties of momordica, a fruit the size 
of a cucumber covered with tubercles, are used in curries. 

Momordica Charantia, 

nq|o6oo£«3l8 -qSsilgw (Tavoy) ono'i. Sos# 

DKECIOUS MOMORDICA. 

A species of momordica with small muricated fruit, is 
occasionally eaten by the natives. 

Momordica diocca, 

ocjcSi C5^nC53"l. 

CUCUMBER. 

CuQ^mbers are consumed in immense quantities, but tl^ 
Karens and Burmans seem to prefer them when large and 
yellow, rather then pluck them when green and tender. 

Cucumis sativui, 

** utilissimus. 

cogosi 

BRINJAX. 

The vegetable egg, or brinja^, is one of the best vege- 
tables in India. Several varieties are extensively cultiva- 
tied and eaten by aU classes. 

Solanwm Melongena, 

< 3 \. OtxSl* 
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TOMATO. 

The tomato or love apple, another of our delicious ve- 
getables, abounds in Ava, and is cultivated to a limited 
extent in many of our gardens. 

Ly coper sicum esculentum, 

OOrBlcBll 

ORRA. 

The okra plant of the Southern States of America, as 
universally abounds in these Provinces, and all over the 
East, as it does in the West Indies. 

Ahelmoschus escuUntus, 

Hibiscus “ 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 

This is a twining plant, with succulent stems and leaves, 
that the Burmese cultivate for spinage ; and it is said to 
be not inferior to the common English spinage, which 
belongs to the same natural family. 

BascUa alba, 
rj)6c^6t 


NEPAUL SPINAGE. 

Several varieties of the edible amarantus are cultivat- 
ed and eaten like spinage, and are sometimes denominated 
Nepaul spinage. Roxburgh says of one variety : “ The 
tender succulent tops of the stems and branches, are 
sometimes served up on our tables, as a substitute for 
asparagus.” 

Amarantus oleraceus. 

(jofoDgoS* Q8jln. ODOicSm 

SPINOUS AMARANTUS. 

A spiny species of amarantus grows spontaneously and 
is a common weed in some parts of the Provinces, which 
the natives use for a pot-herb. 

Amarantus spinosus, 

coSoo|u5i . 
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ONION. 

The common English onion is sometimes cultivated, 
but the principal part of the onions seen in the bazars are 
brought from Rangoon, and it is believed are of a differ- 
ent species. 

Allium ascalonicum? 

rq)c6cg^f. OdTOOJOJSOeT.. OOOlSl" 

LEEKS. 

The native inhabitants of Tenasserim are as much at- 
tached to leeks, as the Israelites were to the leeks and 
onions of Egypt, and they abound in their gardens. 

Allium Porrum, 

cooonq|c6cg^o Od'lOL. oojjii 

PURSLANE. 

Purslane is as common a weed in these Provinces as it is 
in America, and is used by the natives for a pot-herb. 

Portulaca oltracca. 

cgcjcSi Oj’CJjOOSi. no<^ic8i 

WATER DILLEMA. 

A species of dillenia always found on the borders of 
streams, hence called water dillenia by the Karens, produces 
a large fruii, which is brought to bazar green, and consi- 
dered a favorite vegetable with the natives. 

Dilltnia, 

oogt 098J. «S^cx 5 i 

BAMBOO SnOOT. 

The young shoots of some species of bamboo are sold 
in market for a vegetable. They are also used by Euro- 
peans for a pickle, and a preserve. 

Bambusa. 

o1»gS. ojbj. 
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SEDQE ROOT. 

The roots of a species of sedge are found among the fe* 
getables, though they taste like filberts. 

Cyperus, 

oo8tj8gioo8c^o6ooii o5j. ^loSocjSi 

LETTUCE. 

Lettuce is cultivated to a limited extent by Europeans. 

Latiuca saliva. 

MUSHROOM. 

Mushrooms arc often seen in the bazar, and the Karens 
have names for sixty-four different species of mushrooms 
and the allied fungi. They distinguish the edible from 
the poisonous kinds, they say, by touching them with the 
lime that they cat with the betel. If the fungus turn red 
when touched, it is regarded as poisonous. But they are 
so careless or ignorant, that sickness and death often 
ensue after eating them 

FungaUs 

§• LdV 

bPATHIUM ROOT 

There are one oi two species of spathium, plants that 
grow in the water ; one < f which Voigt says, is found on 
the banks of the Irrawaddy, and has roots “ nearly as good 
as potatoes." 

Spathiuvi c/tincnsc 

CAP&K'CM. 

Large quantities of Cayenne-pepper, or chillies, of uhich 
vve have two or three species, enter into all the native dishes; 
not in the form of pepper, but the fruit stewed or roasted 
IS eaten with the food. 

Capsicum 

c^6« gjoSj. S^o6o3^oS565oo^» 
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CEREALS. 

The cereal grasses commonly grown within the tro- 
pics, do not appear to be as nutritious as those of tempe- 
rate climates. Rice and millet are not equal to wheat and 
oats. The Burman books say, there are seven kinds of 
saba, or cereals, in which they include pai or beans. 


cooon 6 « rice 

9886“ 

{Pali.) 

COCCOgH 

ooocSi 

CC 

oj^^oScodooSb wheat 


<( 

^coooii barley 

UOOB 

il 

ego 6 II millet 

oejeo" 

CC 

OJ3I millet-paspalum 


iC 

20611 millet-panicum 

ooo5[b 

CC 

hi beans and peas 


(C 


RICE. 

Rice IS universally cultivated, arid cultivation has pro- 
duced many varieties. The Karens have distinctive 
names for more than forty, and Karen mountain rice is 
preferred by many to that which is raised by the Burmese 
on the Jovv lands; yet it is said not to be so nutritious, and 
on this account bears a less price in bazar. It is of all 
colors from ivory-white to coal-black. 

Of the black rice tiie Karens prepare a kind of bread, 
vvhich to them supplies the place of gingerbread. A por- 
tion of seethed rice is poured into a large mortar with a 
prodigious quantity of sesamum seeds. Two women then 
take their strong ebony'pestles and pound it, striking alter- 
nately until it become.*^ a light brunding mass. It is then 
tlirown upon the eating stand, when the whole family seat 
themselves around it in oriental style, and dissever it with 
their sabres. 

The Karens have another mode of preparing this kind 
of rice, which is particularly convenient for travellers. A 
quantity unboiled is thrust into joints of small bamboo, a 
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little water added, and the orifice closed up. It is then 
roasted, and if eaten with a little butter and salt it is most 
delicious. The Karens select only two varieties of bam- 
boo for this purpose, and these impart to the rice a sweet 
delicate flavor. 

Oriza sativa. 

CCODcSodli oulit ODCCOi bs;. OJ” 

HOLCUS MILLET. 

A species of millet of the Linnean genus holcus, is often 
grown by the Karens, and occasionally by the Burmese 
This is the millet designated in Ezekiel 4 : 9. 

Sorghum vulgare. 

Holcus Sorghum. 

cgoSi 5)6 §i (Tavoy.) 

PANICtJM MILLET. 

One or more species of millet belonging to the genus 
panicum, are raised to a limited extent. 

Panicum, 

o(go£«cooScoooo6i cofiga oSoowg* 

SORGHUM MILLET. 

A millet plant is ocasionally seen, which in the United 
States is called “ broom-corn,” it being there manufac- 
tured into brooms. 

Sorghum saccharatum. 

S3 (33. 0^11 

COIX MILLET. 

A species of coix. Job’s tears, has large esculent seeds 
which are parched, like Indian corn in America, and. 
they are often for sale in the bazars. 

Coix indical 

oDcSodlnSoJlcSn (33. o^oo^i 
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MAIZE. 

Maize, or Indian corn is more generally grown than mil* 
let, and green corn is a common article in market, 
but it is hard and insipid, decidedly inferior to Americ an 
corn. 

Zta Mays, 

ogoSjcjsi b^JOSl. DjjQi 

WHEAT. 

Wheat is grown largely in Burmah, but 1 have never 
seen it under culture in these Provinces, although Com- 
missioner Durand made an attempt to introduce it. I 
have no doubt, however, but on the Karen mountains the 
cultivator would reap an ample harvest. 

Triticum vulgare, 

oji^oScoDanSi (Classic name.) 

cjcooioulii (Vulgar ) 

q)[Oul8i (Bengali ) 

BARLEY. 

“ This last grain, says Crawfurd, speaking of barley, 

IS not known to the natives, and when we pointed it out, 
they imagined it to be unripe grains of wheat.” Notwith- 
standing this testimony, the Burmese have a name for 
barley which frequently occur sin their books. It consti- 
tutes one of their seven kinds of saha or cereal grasses, and 
its corresponding Pali name is identical with the Sanscrit 
name of barley. 

Hordeum hexastichon. 

tfcoDO" ^d8ii 

BAMBOO SEED. 

In times of scarcity the seeds of the bamboo have often 
been used by the Karens as a substitute for rice. 

Banibusa. 

onit oj. 0^1 
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GRASSES. 

Griffith collected nearly one hundred different grasses in 
the Provinces, but I am not aware that the description of 
a single species has ever been published. 

CHRYSOPOGON. 

The most common grass on the Coast is a species of the 
modern genus chrysopogon, concerning which, Roxburgh 
well remarks : “ Its seeds are exceedingly troublesome 

to those who walk where it grows, as they stick in the 
stockings, and produce a disagreeable itching.” 

Chrysopogon acicularis. 

Andropogon. “ 

niGiGSo. ^pog*ic6^« 

PANIC GRASS. 

Several very common grasses belong to the genus pani- 
cum. One species grows about three feet high, and after 
a held has been subdued, it will often spring up so thick 
that every thing else is destroyed. Cattle eat it both dry 
and green. 

Panicum. 


CREEPING PANICUM. 

A creeping species of panicum is one of the most, abun- 
dant grasses on the Coast, but it is much less conspicuous 
than many others. 

Cynodon Dactylon^ 

Panicum, “ 

GUINEA GRASS. 

Guinea grass is grown by a few Europeans, and it does 
as well as the indigenous species. 

Panicum jumentosum 

ANDROPOGON. 

Several species of andropogon, as the genus is described 
by Roxburgh, are among our most abundant grasses. 
Andropogon, 
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SETARIA* 

A species of setaria^ which th€ Karens call “ horsetail 
gtass'^ is scattered all over the Provinces. 

Setaria, 


ELFUSINE. 

Tufts of eleusine are conspicuous every where among 
other grasses. 

Eleusine indica ? 

ao6^iijc6fi ocobtt 

MEADOW GRASS. 

Meadow grass has one or two representatives among 
our most conspicuous grasses. 

Poa. 


PASPALUM. 

One or more species of paspalum are products of out 
fields. 

Paspalum. 

ANTHlStmiA. 

In the Karen jungles I have noticed a large grass wjth 
lax panicles and very long awns belonging to this genus. 
Anthistiria. 


India clover. 

The most valuable grass in the country is not a proper 
grass, but, like the English clover, is a leguminous plant. 
It is a species of hedysarum, “ which in India,'’ says Dr. 
Wight, supplies the place of the species of Trifolium 
and Mcdicago in Europe.” In other words, the farmer 
finds it a good substitute for clover and lucerne ; and there 
is another leguminous plant at Tavoy, Smithia srnsitira. 
which is said to make “ excellent hay.” 
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]tf£t>ltlNAL l»£ANTS« 

The Provinces are rich in medicinal plants, both in 
number and quality. Lindley's Flora Medica contains 
descriptions of all the known medicinal plants in the 
world, and more than a tithe of the whole number may 
be seen growing on the Tenasserim coast. Were we de- 
prived of European drugs, and left to our own resources, 
we could find good substitutes for almost every article in 
the Medical Flora. 

Besides those to which separate paragraphs have been 
allotted, the bark root of the red cotton tree, and the roots 
of the clitoria are emetic ; and the root of Tyloplwra vomi* 
toria has been pronounced by Indian practitioners not 
inferior to ipecacuanha for any of the purposes to which 
that medicine is applied. Cassia fistula pods, the chebula 
fruit, the root of the heart seed, the seeds of the sapodilla, 
Otaheite gooseberry, and physic nut are aperient or pur- 
gative. The gum of the white cotton tree, the bark oi 
Wrightia ant idy sent erica ^ and the peel of the mangosteen 
are prescribed in bowel complaints. The green fruit of 
the papaya, the root oi the Persian lilac, and the fruit of 
the Rangoon creeper are vermifuges. The bitter roots 

Sida acuta^ and Tephrosia purpurea, and the seeds of 
the musk-mallow or musk plant, are deemed cordipj and 
stomachic, and the bark of Guilandina Bonduc, is con- 
sidered a good substitute for cinchona where that cannot 
be had. The decocted leaves of the goat-footed ipomma 
are used as an external application in cholic^ The leaves 
of Vitex trifolia are applied in diseases of the spleen. 
The bark of the white plumbago root will raise a blister, it 
is said, almost as quickly as cantharides. 

The oil of the cashew nut “ has been used successfully 
in eating off ring-worms, cancerous ulcers and corns. ’ 
The mango tree exudes a large quantity ©f gum-resin 
resembling bdellium, and our indigenous pine can furnish 
any quantity of turpentine. The bark of the root, the 
leaves, and the fruit of the Bengal quince, are as popular 
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With the natives, as the root, bark, flower, and fruit of the 
pomegranate, which have been famous for their medicinal 
properties ever since the days of CelsUs. 

(.AMUOGE* 

Tliree works in my possession describe gamboge, each 
as the product of a different tree; a fourth represents all 
to be wrong, and a fifth suggests a rlififerfent plant still. 
One refers it to a plant which, as de- 

scribed by Linnaeus, has probably no existence. He de- 
scribed a Ceylon plant) “ and it is now quite evident,” says 
Dr. Wight, “ that the character of the flower and ovary is 
taken from one specimen, and that of the fruit from a dif* 
ferentone, owing to the imperfection of his specimens, and 
his not being aware, that the lobes of the stigma afford a 
sure indication of the number of cells of the fruit.” 

Anotlier, refers it to Garcinia Cambogia^ but Dr. Wight 
says, that the exudation of this tree is wholly incapable 
of forming an emulsion with the w'et finger,” a statement 
known to be correct. The tree is very common in the 
Teiiasscrim Provinces, but the bright yellow exudation it 
produces, is certainly not gamboge. 

A third, refers it to Stalagmith Cambogioides, but Dr. 
Wight remarks : ” The juice of this tree differs so very 
widely in its qualities from good gamboge, that it can 
never.be expected to prove valuable as a pigment.” 

Dr. Graham has described a Ceylon tree under the 
name of Mcbradtndron Camhogiouhs, which is said to 
produce good gamboge ; but no gamboge has ever been 
exported into the Englif.h market from Cey|, n 'J'hus it 
would appear, to use the language of Dr. Wight, that 
” the tree, or trees, which produce the gamboge of com* 
hierce, is not yet known.” 

Dr. Heifer, who was employed by government as a sci- 
entific naturalist in these Provinces, reported : ” TiiO 
gamboge of this country dissolves very little wdlh water, 
and consequently does not yield a yellow emulsion as 
the common guttifer(p. It will never serve as a colour, 

’ Kxlraclt'fi from aaariiclc cnmnui::j. ite'l ’»> ih-j aullK»r, m the rnai of 
Adi^iio for July IS 17. 
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bat promises to give a very beautiful varnish.’' Thi? 
statement was controverted by a writer in our local peri- 
odical at the time, who said he had obtained “ fine gam- 
boge of the verv best description ” from o.ir jungles ; in 
wl]ich he was no doubt correct, but lie tried when he 
added, that it came from the “true i<tnla^mitis Cambogioid- 
es for that plant has a(}irmary arrangement of its flow- 
ers, while the arrangement of tiie tlowers in those that 
produce gamboge, in these Provinces, is (pialernary. 

Tl)e hills that bound the valley oi the Tavoy river, on 
both sides, from their bases to their summits, abound 
with a tree which produces a bright gamboge. It is Rox- 
burgh’s Garcinia pictoria, which he knew produced gam- 
boge, but which he said was liable to fade. As soon as I 
had satisfied myself of the identity of the trees by an exam- 
ination of the inflorescence of our plant, compared with 
Roxburgh’s description ; I coloured a piece of paper, one 
band with this gamboge, and another with the gamboge 
of commerce ; and subsequently exposed both to the 
w'eather equally for more than twelve months, but with- 
out being able to discover that one faded any more than 
the other. 

South of the month of Tavoy river, and throughout the 
province of Alergui, there is found on the low plums at tiie 
fool of the hills, and on the banks of the rivers, almost 
down to tide waters^ another species of garcinia that also 
produces good gamboge. I have no doubt but it is the tree 
from which Dr. Griffith furnished Dr. Wight with speci- 
mens, and of which, the latter says, “ I refer doubtfully to 
Wallich’s G. clliptica” We will call it then G* flliptica, a 
species which Dr. Wight has on his list of “ species iiT>- 
perfectly known,” The foliation and female flowers are, 
hovvever, very well described, and to complete the descrip- 
tion, 1 may add, the male flowers are pedunculated, but the 
peduncles are short, and they might be characterized aa 
sub-sessile. The anthers, like those of the female flowers, 
are sessile, depressed or flattened above, and dehisce cir- 
cularly. The ripe fruit is globose, and not furrowed. 

Neither Wallich, Wight, nor Griffith appear to have 
betB at all aware that gamboge was a product of this tree. 
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Dr. Wight, ill a recent number of Ins Neilgherry Plants, 
«ays : “ Two species of the genus garciuia are known to 
produce gamboge, most of the others yield a yellow juice, 
but not gamboge, as it will n(it mix with water.” The 
species which he has described as producing gamboge, 
and to which I suppose he refers, are 6r. gutta^ or li* 
Camhegtmdes, (Graham,) and 6r. pictoria, (Roxburgh.) 

In its appearance to the eye, and in its properties as a 
pigment, 1 have failed to discover tlie slightest difference 
between the exudation of this tree, and the gamboge of 
commerce 'J he Burmese priests use it occasionally to 
dye their robes, the Karens their thread, and it serves 
equally well in colouring drawings, it is also used by the 
native doctors in medicine, but not extensively. 

Dr. l-iiidley, in his new work the Vegetable Kingdom, 
says : “The best gamboge comes in the form of p'pes from 
Siam, and this is conjectured to Ixj the produce o\' Garcinia 
CorhifK /iifini.sis,’' Now as G cUiptica is spread all over the 
prtn'iiice of Mergui, is it not probable that it also extends 
into Siam, and that the Siamese gamboge is the product, 
d part at least, of this tree ? 

Specimens of the gamboge w'ere sent up with the above. 
coiTimunication to Calcutta, and the Secretary of the 
Asiatic St)ciety wrote in reply : “ Our best botanists 

here, consider that you have hit upon llte true tree at 

Garcinia elliptic a, 

co^oSgco5b o3ybiy9j. 

Garcinia pictoria. 
co^o5goo5o nowSifcj. 

CAMPHOR. 

One of the most abundanl weeds throughout the Pro- 
vinces is a species of Biumea, that grows six or eight feel 
high with leaves like mullen, which, when bruised, emit a 
strong odour of camphor. Many years ago the Tavoyers 
informed me, that they were in the habit of making an 
impure camphor from the weed by a very simple process ; 
but Mr. O’Rilej of Amherst was the first to make a good 
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article from it, and to bring it to pabl o notice, lie made 
more than a hundred pounds, and the ‘cimeiis which he 
sent to Calcutta were reported : ‘‘ i . :s refined form, it 

is identical in all its properties with Chinese camphor.” 

The plant is so abundant, that these Provinces might 
supply half ihe world with camphor. Wherever the trees 
are cut down, this weed springs up, and often to the cx> 
elusion of almost every thing else ; so that an old clearing 
looks like a field under cultivation. 

Mr. O^Riley sent flowering .specimens of the plant to Dr, 
Al’CJelland for identification, who forwarded them to Dr. 
Voigt ofSerampore, and subsequently reported: “ Dr. Voigt 
states that it belongs to De Candolle's genus Blnrnea, and 
IS so far as he can see, a new species.” It is without 
doubt the same plant as that which appeared in Wallich's 
Catalogue a quarter of a century ago, as Conyza grandis, 
and which De Candolle subsequently described as Blu?nea 
grandis. Wallich's specimens were from Tavoy, without 
flowers, and DeCandolic describes the leaf as nine inches 
long with the petiole, by three wide, (“ cum pciiolo 1) poll, 
longa, poll. latOy) serrated, and bearing on the petiole 
five or six remote linear acute lobes, (“ ptiiolo lobulo.'* 
5 — G distantes limares acu'os gcrc7tti(ju.Sy) which corres- 
ponds very accurately with some specimens of our cam- 
phor plant, but It does not correspond to any other s}>ecies 
of Blumea in the Provinces with which 1 am acquainted. 
lUumca graiidis. 

oocd5cq^5oqJj^l^ {Tavoy.) 

C59"i«3jln. Son 

• O • J 

o(^n Camphor oog[<5[H {Pali) 93.1. 

GUM KINO.* 

Dr. Royle, in a valuable article on gum kino, ostensi- 
bly enumerates all the various regions from which it has 
been imported into England ; but does not mention it as 
being a product of the Tenasserim Coast. Yet long before 
Dr. Royle compiled that communication, more than one 

• Extracted from an article communicated bj the author, m the Journal of Ibe 
Asiatic Society for August 1943. 
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consignment had been made by parties in Maulmain, to 
houses ill London, of gum kino to the amount of a thou- 
sand pounds. 

It was brought to Maulmain by an Knglish merchant 
from the Shan States, and stated by linn, as our Commis- 
sicmer at the time informed me, to be the production of 
the pa-douk, the same tree as the one in Maulmain thus 
denominated by the Burmans. Several years before, I 
had directed attention to this tree as producing an astrin- 
gent gum resembling gum kino, bi’l the medical officer, to 
whom 1 submitted specimens, said ii was “a kind of dragon’s 
blood.” However, after Dr. Morton came to the Provinces, 
he tried it in his practice, and found it, in its medicinal vir- 
tues, identical with tlie gum kino of the druggists. 

The next inquiry that arises is, for the genus and species 
of the pa-donk. When I first came to the Coast, all the 
English residents of niy acquaintance called it “ Burrnaii 
senna,” and the surgeon of the station told me that 
he believed it was a species of senna. Dr. Malcom, 
ill his Travels, writes : “ Pa-douk, or Mahogany, (Sioic~ 
iinia Ma.'iogani ) \^ plenty in the upper provinces, es- 
pecially round Ava, found occasionally in Pegu.” In a 
native Pah dictionary, found in the Bn^me^e monasteries, 
pa-douk stands as the detiiiilion of pc-taAha-la, and the 
corresponding Sanscrit word ia Wilson’s dictionary, is 
defined pentaptera -^ but the pa-douk does not belong to 
th.’.t genus. In Piddington’.s Index, however, pcctshala 
‘Stands as the lliiidee name, and in Voigt's Catnlogiie, 
pcr‘-<^al as the Bengalee name of Ptcroccnpus tnar:yvpium ; 
and this brings us nearer the truth, for pa-douk is a name 
common to two difierent .species of pterocarpu.s, inU which 
look so much alike that they are usually regarded as one 
species. 

One has ” long, waving branches, with their extremi- 
ties generally much drooping, racemes axillary, flowers 
numerous, deep orange yellow, and very fragrant, fila- 
ments ten [often] united into two equal distinct bodies 
of five each ; stile rather shorter than the stamina ; and 
stigma acute ;” which is the description of P. indicus ; 
but on full examinatiqp 1 think it is the spe^es 
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described by Dr. Wight as JP. Wallichii that was 
marked in Wal’ich’s Catalogue as P. dalbergioidcs. 
There are, however, several points of difference, but not 
more than there are between Wight’^ description, and the 
coloured drawing that he gives of this same species. In 
the drawing, the leaflets are pointed wholly unlike our plant, 
but in the fetter-press description there an exact corres- 
pondence — 111 the drawing, the stamens are represented as 
divided one way, in the description another, and both modes 
of division, with some others, are seen here on the same 
tree. This loose way of describing and figuring plants 
makes it exceedingly diflicult for an out-door botanist to 
identify nearly allied species with book descriptions, made 
perhaps originally from isolated dried specimens. 

The other species has leaflets which correspond both 
to Roxburgh’s description, and to Wight’s figure of P. 
dalbergioidcs ; and though it differs in some other respects, 
yet I think it is the same tree. 

Both these species produce an astringent gurn, but wliich, 
Jids been e.vported for gum kino, or whether a mixture 
of both, which is most probable, I am notable to say ; 
po.-i'^ibly neither. It may be that P. mar sap him is found 
HI the Slian states, for it grows in Assam, where it would 
doubtlessly he called pa-douk by a Burman. Be that as 
ji may, it is certain th t these Provinces can furnish the 
commercial w orld with a large quantity of gum kino. The 
oxudation of our pa-douk, one of the most abundant forest 
tree^. lias been proved by experiment, to possess all the 
properties of gum kiiio, while the product of the neigh- 
honug provinces, whoue only avenue to market is through 
our territories, bus been bought by the London druggists 
for the gum kino of the Pbarinacopcen. 

Pi eroL nr pus Wallichi ? . 

“ dalbergioidcs. 

CJOOTCOS. 

PULAS KINO. 

The exudation of ilie butea tree, or pulas kino, when 
exported to England a few years ago was recognized “ as 
being the gummi rubruni aslringes” of the old druggists. 
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M. Guibourt of Paris, to whom some of it had been sent, 
stales his opinion in his work on drugs, that it is the origi- 
nal “ kino which had entirely disappeared from commerce, 
and was once so much valued, as to be sold for nearly a 
guinea a pound.” Amherst Province can furnish almost 
any quantity of the article, the tree which produces it 
being one of the most common denizens of dTir forests. 
llxitpn Jrondosa 
gu1o 6'» ee'^coj^coj*. 

dragon’s blood. 

'riiere is a species of ratan in the forests, which the 
natives call ” Red ratan,” that produces a red exudation 
like dragon’s blood. 

CaUitnus Draco ? 

o3o9a. 

LIQUID AMBER.* 

“Did you ever see in this country the tree which produces 
the balsam, of Tolu?” a gentleman once asked me. 
“ No,” 1 replied, “ 1 never did.” “ I have one in my com- 
pound,” he continued : but unfortunately his compound 
was two hundred miles distant. Years passed away, and 
I found myself beneath this tree in flower, and soon dis- 
coxered that it was not Myrosprnmim toluiftrnm, but 
LiqviVamher Althigia, and that it produced not balsam of 
Tolu, but liquid storax. 

The tree is indigenous on the Coast, and in some sec- 
tions is quite abundant. A considerable stream in the 
province of Mergui dentes Its name from this tree, in 
consequence of its grf)Wing so thick on its banks. It 
seems to liuve escaped the notice of Dr. lielfer, for, if 1 
recollect right, it is not once alluded to in any of his re- 
ports, nor has it ever been brought to notice by any one ; 
if we except a Catholic priest, a resident of Rangoon, 
who has introduced it in a little Burmese medical treatise, 
that was lithographetl a few years ago by Col. Burney, 
who took a lithographic press with him into Burmali. 

• Exiracied from an article rorn'iiii'iicated h\ rhe autlior tn (h»* .rtinrnal of tij* 
Asianr Sk iptv for Jump 
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This gentleinaii, however, seems to have mistaken the 
tree, for he describes it as the one that produces the balsam 
of Peru, Myrospermum peruif^rwriy and which belongs to 
a different natural family. The medicinal properties of 
their exudations too, are materially different. Liquid 
storax, the production of this tree, is described by Lindley, 
merely as * a stimulating expectorant ostance — influ- 
encing the mucus membranes, especially that which lines 
the air passages.” The writer of the Burmese medical 
treatise recommends the exudation of the tree for the usual 
purposes to which the balsam of Peru is applied, under 
the illusion that it is the same substance ! 

Here is a fine illustration of the fallacies of medicine. 
It is probable that this balsam has been used in all the 
various cases many times by the author, and quite as 
much good done, and as wonderful cures effected, as if 
he had used the veritable balsam of Peru. And the 
same glorious effects are still being produced, f.r the 
book is in the hands of many natives, and is highly valu- 
ed : but no part more so than this, because it points them 
to a production of the country, w hile moM erf the medi- 
cines mentioned are foreign products. 

Liquidamber A Itin^ia. 

INDIAN GUM ANIME. 

In Hindustan, Vateria indica produces a resin whicli is 
sometimes called copal in India, and gum anime in Eng- 
land but It ih r s TV ( wjifiear to be known tint in tliee.e 
Provinces, an. ther of tiie same genus yields 

almost a precisely siimlar i ' in. 

When in blomn tlie tree quite ornamental, and dif- 
fuses the fragrance of its flowers for a great distance 
around. 

Vateria Roxhurghii, 
cooScoopoSi 

AMERICAN GUM ANOMT. 

The gum anime, or Courbari! lo i tree, was introdu- 
ced by Major Maefarqubar, and i^ easily propagated. 
Ilymuicea CotabariL 
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ALOES. 

A species of aloes is often seen growing in gardens, 
and the drug is also imported from Hindustan. 

Aloe soccotrina. 

ASAFCETin i. 

Asafoetida is much used by the Burmese doctors, hut 
the gum is imported. 

Ferula Aaafdtida. 

C3L CoS^uC&^SjSD 

MANNA. 

There is a tree scattered on the Karen mountains, which 
in the dry season exudes a sweet substance resembling 
tlie manna of tlie shops. I have observed it, in some in- 
stances, where it liad dropped from the branches all around 
the base of a large tree like rain ; and again, where it had 
gushed out of the trunk like a large mass of gum arabic. 
I have never seen the tree either in flower, or fruit, but 
think it belongs to the myrtle tribe, a family that produces 
manna in New Holland. 

CINNAMON. 

The mountains that separate ihc valley of the Tena.s- 
scrim from the waters that fall into the Meinam produce 
a species of cinnamon, the bark of which is equrd to some 
of the inferior kind.s of cinnamon, or cassia bark, that is 
sold in the shops. The Karens in Tavoy sometimes col- 
lect it, and chew it with betel. 

Cinnamon iners. 

ooiq'i oDol^ii 

CLOVES. 

The clove tree may be seen in a few' gardens on tlu* 
Coast, and cloves are abundant in the bazars. 

Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Caryophyllun aromaticu.'^. 

coofi" {Pali) 
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ALL-SPICE ? 

On the sides of some of the highest mountains in the 
province of Tavoy, I have repeatedly met with a tree, 
but never saw it either in fruit or flower, which the Bur- 
mese call “ wild clove tree.” The young branches and 
the leaves taste very strongly of all-spicc. 

Kvgcnia. ( l*imcnta ? ) 

6^0Jo 5. rBb^a 

NUTMEG TRUE. 

Within a dozen years, the culture of the nutmeg tree 
has been sucessfully commenced both at Mergui ami 
Maul main. There are two or three large nurseries be- 
longing to natives behind the hill at Maiilmain, wliere the 
trees aj)pear to thrive; and there is a plantation contain- 
ing same thousands of trees at Mergui belonging to Baron 
des Granges, where the trees were beginning to bear 
several years ago : but the nutmegs can be imported from 
renang cheaper tlian they can be sold at a remunerative 
price in these Provinces, so there is little prospect of the 
.‘^j)ice plantation increasing. 

Mi/rhtica moschata, 

©D&g|CSii ©c8oC\5'i [Pali.) 

oSqTLOdn. 


Mace, which is the aril of the nutmeg, appears to have 
been originally regarded by the natives as its flower, for 
its Burinan name signifies “ nutmeg flower.” 

LIGN-ALOES. 

The fragrant substance called lign-aloes, or wood-aloes, 
IS offered for sale in all the bazars on the Coast, and 
is the produce of a tree that grows on the Mergui Islands, 
li is imported into Mergui by the Selungs, who, as they 
profit from the trade, endeavour to keep all in ignorance 
of the tree from which they obtain it. 
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Gesenius says the Hebrew and Greek names are “ de- 
rived from the Indian name of the tree, agil, Sanscrit 
agaru and aguru” Had he read Pali he would have been 
aide to approach the word nearer than he has done, 
through the Sanscrit, for there besides agaru* ^ the San- 
scrit word, we have again and aggalu,i which come suf- 
ficiently near the “ Indian name agil,” and the Greek ag- 
gollochonf ; but it would take a pretty thorough Etymolo- 
gist to get aloee, the New Testament word, out of any of 
them. There is, however, another Sanscrit and Pali word 
witli which Gesenius does not appear to have met, lauka.^ 
This is manifestly the parent of aloee, and by transposi- 
tion, not uncommon in Hebrew, of the Hebrew name also. 

Although rendered aloes in the English version, no two 
plants are more dissimilar than this, and the common aloes. 

Aquilaria Agallocha ? 

Aloexylon Aggallochum 7 

ccoa:[i5ii S^ej 

S\NDAT. WOOD. 

Sandal w'ood imported from Hindustan is constantly 
for sale in the bazars, being a favorite cosmetic with 
Burmese ladies. 

Sant alum album. 

o^ojgrt (Pali.') 

WILD SANDAL WOOD. 

An inferior kind of sandal wood is produced by a tree 
in the southern pail of Mergui Province, and forms art 
article of commerce. 

Santalum. 

* f sooorjH and 

I Thl f.frofig lo show with other things that the Gr* eka were conr;ected in India 
mih those tiiai spoke Pali rather than Sanaent. 

CC02C0» 
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COSMETIC BARK. 

The fragrant bark ot‘ a tree which is indigenous in 
Burmah above Rangoon, is more universally used for a 
cosmetic than sandal wood. A single specimen has been 
shown me in Maulinain, which is a very ornamental fra- 
grant flowering shrub of the citron tribe. 

Murray a paniculata. 

COSMETIC TUBERCLES. 

An inferior cosmetic wood is seen in market, Which is 
the tubercle of some plant. The Burmese appear, from 
their name, to regard them as produced by a species of 
erythrina, for they call them “erythrina thorns;” but I 
know the plant to be a creeper, and suspect that it is 

Tofldalia acideata. 

** jloribunda. 

OOOd83(J«B 

CtllNUM BUI BS. 

A dried fragrant substance is seen among the native drugs 
which is irnporteJ. No one seems able to tell what it i?, 
but on tracing its Bunnan namethrouirh llie Pali into the 
Sanscrit, I find Prof Wilson defines it, with some doubt) 
as the bulb of a sjiccies of criiiurn. 

Crinum. 

MERGUI COSMETIC W^OOD. 

There is a fragrant cosmetic wood sold in bazar, which 
is said to come from Mergui, but I never saw the tree. 

JCanihorylaccct / 

OBlUM. 

I hare never seen the poppy under culture, but opium 
is eaten to a very considerable extent by the Burmese, an^l 
the drug is easily procured. 

Papaver somniferum^ 

b?j. 


001 
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BHANG. 

It IS a singular fact that the hemp-pUflt in tropical 
countries exiioes a giW) that is a very powerful slixnula* 
ting narcotic,’’ which it does not produce in cold coun- 
tries. The dried leaves under the name of bhang, partak- 
ing of this narcotic principle, are used all over India as a 
substitute for opium, to pioduce intoxicating effects. 
Under the Burmese government at Tavoy, no one was al- 
lowed to cultivate the plant without a licence from Gov- 
ernrncut, bjometimes a general permission was given, 
and at t.ther times a general prohibition would be issued 
C ' lr.aOi^ sativa, 
od£« 


Tobacco. 

Tobacco, which was introduced from America within a 
Tew centuries, ts now more universally used in Burmah, 
than it perhaps ever was in its native country. The Ka- 
rens raise it for their own consumption, and the Burmese 
both cultivate it, and import it from Rangoon. 

Nicotluna Tahacum. 

GCO.M e3D09J. OOCO^nOOCOpH 

THE WHITE THORN .\PPLE. 

The white datura has little to recommend it in point 
of beapty, or pleasantness of association, yet we find it 
celebrated by Heber in his Walk in Bengal.” 

“ WWle IT) the cooler air coofesl 
Th» broad Jatura bares her breast, 

Of fragrant scent, and virgin whi’e, 

A pearl around the locks of night " 

It is often seen blooming around native dwellings, and 
may possibly Sie used in Tenasserim for the same bloody 
puipv.sc.^ as in India. The common stramonium of Eu- 
rope and America “ is perhaps only a variety.” 

Datura Match 

Datura alha. 

o^Sgs'Soooti (JTavoy,^ 

qjs — CJGT (^\f . cx>d8i^S I 

p 
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PURPLE FLOWERED THORN APPLE. 

Both the single and double flowered Tafieties of this 
species may be often seen near Butman hotMtes, and chil- 
dren not knowing its poisonous character, sometimes eat 
the fruit with very serious eflects. 

Datura fastnosa. 

oeionj’g'i. oorSicgi^S ol« 

MIX VOMK'A- 

A Medical Botany before me says, the Nux vomica, or 
poison nut, grows ‘‘chiefly in Ceylon and Malabar, occupy- 
ing sandy situations.” Jt is a very common tree on the 
rocky sides of the hill back of Maulmain. The reputed 
property of the wood to cure the bite of venomous snako‘^, 
as stated by Lindley, is never heard of hero, and is doubt- 
less quite apocryphal. 

Sin/cJmos Nur vomica. 

DG(51<Sii ^gQo8h 

roC(‘ULl S IN DU I S. 

This twining shrub, well known for its poi'^onons sect!'- 
Dr. Ilclfcr reports as indigenous in the Province--, I o ] 
iiave never observed it. 

Atnn.u'ila Ctc: V.*- 


1 have never >cen the true senna under cnliure. i)u 
dried leavf's are coiutantly for 
ia 


The fo'ud cassia is onet'fi'ne looct aliundant wee<^3 
m tills country, and it h.is a ;>lace in tlie .Materia Virdica. 
because its leaves are used to adulterate Aloppn ‘ienna, 
•nd are said to be cathartic. 

Cassia Torn. 
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WINGED CASSIA. 

This species bears a profusioQ of gaudy, yellow flowers, 
and is much cultivated by the natives for its medicinal 
projierties in diseases of the skin. 

Cassia alata. 

^©cSl^s CTiOOICS/GOJ. OIJGdSe^. 

0000^^1 

WESTERN CASSIA. 

'riiere is a small species of cassia that I have occasion- 
ally noticed in native cultivation for medicinal uses, 
which was originally introduced into India from the West 
Indies 

Cassia otcicUntaUs 

roccjO'* 

COW-IT<'II. 

Tiie cowhage, or cow-itch, with its stinging pods is very 
common in the Karen jungles. 1 lielieve it is the common 
species, but 1 never met with the plant in flower. 

Mucuna pruritus. 

^ab8‘' G^Qcogd 

MYllODALANS. 

Wyrobalan fruit is esteemed medicinal by the Burmese, 
ond is^dried and sold among the drugs. The tree is indi- 
jeiious, but not very abundant. 

Terjuinalia licllrrita. 

co^sifu o^«3lgH o3JWy. «ri^niico^o6i 

IIAMBOO-FCNOUS. 

There is a fungus like a mushroom that grows at the 
root of the bamboo in these Provinces, hence called the 
bamboo-fungus, which is regarded by the natives as quite 
a specific for worms. It has also been introduced into 
European practice, and is regarded by some pliysicians as 
superior to any anthelmintic in the Materia Medica. 
o!>§« ojicyiooi. 

? 8 ?‘- 
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IPECACUANHA. 

A pretty little annual, with a small saffron and orange- 
coloured flower, is quite common, and is characterized as 
the “ ipecacuanha-plant.'* It is not the true ipecacuanha- 
plant, but the root is emetic, and is used by the negroes 
of the West Indies. 

AsrUiiias curassavica. 

JEW BUSH. 

This American plant, which is used in the West Indies 
as a substitute for ipecacuanha, is seen in cultivation occa- 
sionally, and in the neighborhood of Calcutta it is as 
abundant as a wild plant. 

Pedilanthua tithynialoickf. 

MCDAR PLANT. 

The nmdar plant is propagated for its medicinal prc>- 
perties, which are said to be very numerous, and Europe- 
an practitioners recommend the juice of the plant in 
cases of leprosy above all other preparations. We have 
two varieties, one with a cream-coloured flower, and ano- 
ther with a black and purple tinge. 

Calotropi^^ gigantca. 


CAJUPUT-OIL. 

All elegant little tree, with birch-like bark that pro- 
duces cajuput-oil, is indigenous in the Karen forests of 
the southern provinces, but I have not observed it north 
of the valley of Palouk river, in latitude about 13'’. 

Mtlahnca Cajuputi, 

CASTOR-OII . 

The Palma Christi, or castor -oil plant, is very extensive- 
ly propagated by the Karens, who have iwo or three va- 
rieties. Until they were informed, however, by the mis- 
sionaries, they were not at all aware of the medicinal pro- 
perties of the plant ; their object in planting the tree be- 
ing, to obtain the seeds to mix with their dyes, and fix their 
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Colours. Dr. Heifer says : “ The country produces, spon- 
taneously growing, the ricinus or castor-oil plants*' but 
this is quite erroneous. 

Ricinus communis. 

nqjnSsxjH «lO01. <d5c8« 

CROTO-vJ-OIL. 

The croton*oil plant is frequently seen under culture, 
and the seeds are administered hy native doctors. When 
the operation is excessive, they give the patient the juice 
of the sour lime, which is said to counteract the effect of 
the croton seeds. All the plants that I have examined 
b elong to the exotic species. 

Croton Yiglium. 

AVA CROTON. 

Lindley says that there is an indigenous, and allied species 
to the preceding at Ava, which is decandrous, while C. 
Tiglium has fifteen stamens. 

Croton Paoana. 

MANY-STAMK.NED CROTON* 

The Burmese cultivate another species of croton, which 
grows into a thick bush, and whose seeds are also a strong 
purgatjve. 

Croton polyandra. 
oo8dl» 


WILD CROTON. 

A species of croton, whose roots are used by the na- 
tives for a cathartic, abounds in some parts, especially on 
the Maulmain hills. This species is not described in 
Roxburgh. 

Croton, 

gioei. ooo58ii 

RANGOON CROTON. 

The natives describe another species of croton, common 
in the neighborhood of Rangoon, and occasionally found 

r* 
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in the Provinces, which is a shrub, three or four feet high, 
with properties similar to the preceding. 

Croton, 

CDc6G^6icyDCoo5« 

W'OOD-OIL C01*AIVA. 

Wood-oil is one of the most valuable products of the 
Tenasseriin Provinces ; and the tree which produces the 
best quality is one of the most widely diffused of our 
forest trees. It yields too, very abundantly. Dr. Heifer 
wrote, that one trunk would produce thirty or forty gal- 
lons each season without injury to the tree. In the re- 
ports of the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of 
India, it is said : “ The wood-oil, properly speaking, is a 
balsam, obtained from several species of dipterocarpus 
common in many parts of India. By distillation this bal- 
sam yields volatile oil, a resin being left behind. This 
o’l, Dr. O’Shaughnessy found to be identical in chemical 
composition with that of the balftam of copaiva, and he 
bad accordingly used it extensively in his hospital, with 
exactly the same medicinal effects.” “ Nor is this arti- 
cle,” continues the report, “ likely to become of impor- 
tance in medicine only ; but also in the arts, in matiy of 
w'hich copaiva is now u>ed. Copaiva, by the latest ‘ dry 
puce current,’ was at five shillings and six pence the 
pound, while twenty pounds of the essential oil of wood 
may be obtained, of the verv best qualilv, for about ten 
slnllings” 

Dipterocarpus laris 

OT OOJ. 88oS» 

NCKM TREE. 

I’liis tree LinnaBus placed in the same genus as the 
pride of India, which it much resembles, but the leaves 
are more intensely bitter. It ii» cultivated by the Bur- 
mese for its medicinal qualities, for which it is famous 
a’l over India. The bark has been successfully used in 
India as a substitute for cinchona ; the bitter oil of the 
fruit is a valuable anthelmintic ; the seeds are used in ther 
destruction of insects ; and the leaves/' remarks Dr. 
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Wight, “ beaten into a pulp, and thus externally applied, 
act as a charm in removing the most intractable forms of 
psora, and other pustula eruptions. 

Azadirachta indica, 

ooooSoooJI^sii 00(/l9^00c8l 

PENTAPTERA-BARK. 

A very bitter bark is sold in market, which the natives 
eat with their betel. I have never seen the tree, but the 
fruit of it which was brought me, proved it to belong to 
Roxburgh's genus pentaptera. 

Terminalia* 

Pentaptera, 

coBsiiCocoSsni oorBdbfi 

CniRATA. 

Tilis well known Indian bitter is a common Burman 
medicine, but I have never seen the plant growing. It is 
considered a good substitute for cinchona, but it fre- 
quently acts as an aperient as well as a tonic. It is often 
confounded with another bitter, krcet, — JtisHcia pani- 
cnlatn. 

Agathotei^ Cherayta^ 

G^OS^|^SI oiJOJ. c»co^s^» 

WILLOW. 

A species of willow is one of the most abundant forest 
trees on the banks of inland streams; and as many of the 
willows are medicinal, it is very probable that this also pos- 
sesses medicinal properties, but they are as yet unknown. 

Salix. 

cnon. o^cocSi 

SOUTHERNWOOD. 

This plant, of the same genus as wormwood^ is seen 
in European gardens. 

Artemisia Abrotanum. 
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CUTCH. 

Cutch, the produce of a species of acacia, indigenous in 
Burmah, is an article of merchandise, and large quanti- 
ties of it are consumed by the natives with their betel. 

Acacia Catechu, 

5)01" ol/o 3 . cog^^t. 

8EA-COCOANUT. 

This is not the famous Cocos cits mer of ilie Seychelles, 
so long the wonder of the world j but a tree very common 
in the mangrove swamps \ and growing near the shore, its 
fruit falls into the water and floats out upon the sea, which 
gives rise to its name. The fruit is not edible, but is 
exceedingly astringent, and regarded by the natives as a 
specific in cholera. 

Xylocarpus Granaiuuu 

oScooSo^i o^lSjqjei. d8(§^c6ii 

BLACK-PEPPER. 

The black pepper line is often seen creeping up the 
trees, but it is not indigenous. 

Piper nigrum, 

C(^SQCOoSn gTLDJ. 8S65cgl«i8S658j 

LONG-PEPPER. 

Long-pepper is in the bazars, but I have never noticed 
It growing. 

Piper longum. 

SaScjSfM 

GINGER. 

Ginger is cultivated to a small extent, and some of the 
Chinese make a ginger preserve of the green roots, in 
imitation ©f that which comes from China. 

Zingiber officinale. 

sgSiS^i 5S.1 (Tavoy.) sJl. 


CO 0911 
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FENNEL-frLOWER. 

The seeds of this plant, which were formerly used for 
pepper, are valued by the inhabitants for their carminative 
properties, but the plant is rarely seen in cultivation. 
The Hebrew word, which in Isaiah is rendered Jitches 
designates this plant ; but not in Eaekiel, where the origi- 
nal word for fitches signifies spelt, a species of wheal. 

Nigella sativa. 

OTCSWj; 

BETEL-LEAF. 

The betel-leaf is an article of commerce, being 
universally chewed by the Asiatic population with areca nut 
and lime, to strengthen the stomach. Karens plant 
the vines on their uplands, where there are tall forest trees. 
The branches of the trunks are lopped off, leaving only 
the topmost boughs, and the vines readily climb up and 
W'eave their dark, glossy leaves all over the summits, mak- 
ing a betel-vine farm a most beautiful object. Karen 
boys and maidens engage in these leaf harvests with great 
zest, and it i.s not uncommon for young men, i?i seeking 
companions, to inquiie who are the most agile climbers of 
jwo-lahf or betel-leaf trees. 

Piper Petel, 

c^tSgcSii (38 1 ^^1?" 

WILD BETEL-LEAF. 

The Karen forests produce a wild species of piper, the 
leaf of^ which is used as a substitute for the common 
betel-leaf. 

Piper. 

cOTO(Tg<Sii qjd'i. §ii 

8PILANTUBS. 

A species of spilanthes is planted by the natives for its 
medicinal properties. 

Spilanthes acmella. 

tofioocooi csJfyooa. »5 cocoS3i, 
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CORIANDER. 

Coriander seeds are used as a condiment for curries, as 
well as for medicine, and the plant is often cultivated by 
the Burmese. 

Coriandrvin sativum. 

ANISE. 

Anise seeds are much used by the native doctors, but I 
liave never seen the plant under culture. 

Pimpinclla Anisurn. 

DILL. 

Dill is occasionally seen, and the seeds are constanily 
for sale in the bazars. This plant is the auecthon ol 
Dioscorides ; and Mathew^s gospel, rendered in the receiv- 
ed version auisc, 'Fhe Burmese do not distinguish ii 
from carraway. 

Ancthnm graveolens. 

ogoS" OQSJ. ©^Su 

sow A. 

This is an East Indian species of anethuin, possessing 
similar aromatic, and carminative properties to the preced- 
ing. It is often planted by the Burmese. 

Antthum Sowa. 

o§o6» 

CUMIN. 

Cumin seeds are a common article in the markets, 
and the plant, 1 am told, is occasionally cultivated. 

Cuminum Cyminum, 

SuoDii Scjn {Sanscrit.) Ol'iW'l. ®cx)i< 

CARDAMUM. 

The Karen forests of Tavoy, and Mergui abound with 
cardamum plants ; and while subject to the Burmese 
Government, the Karens were required to collect the seeds 
ftiid pay them in as tribute ; but they gather very few now. 
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ns tlicy can employ their time more profitably ; and when 
they did collect, they were in the practice of mixing a 
spurious kind of cardamiim with the true, the produce of 
a plant belonging to the genus amomum, believed to have 
been Cardamomum. 

Elettaria Cardamomtijn, 

Alpinia Cnrdamomum, 

OOOCODii WlSIl. oSoS^II 


SWCET CANE. 

The sweet cane, or sweet flag, is cultivated by the Bur- 
mese to a small extent for its medicinal properties, which 
some writers say are not duly appreciated. This is the 
sweet cane of the Scriptur^^^s, and not sugar-cane, as 
some have supposed. 

A cor us Calamus. 

CoSecO" cS^CO^il 

SA.^S.AFRAS. 

A species of sassafras abounds in the jungles, whicli 
'cc nis to possess all the properties of the sassafras of 
America. I have never met with the tree in fruit or flower, 
hut the leaf shows that it is not the ^^assafras afjidnarum. 

Sassafras. 

btfOJ'lS. cBgCoS'i 

MINT. 

.Mint is sometimes cultivateil by Europeans, but it doe-: 
not flourish so well as in Europe. 

Mentha viridis. 

WILD MINT. 

Tiicrc is a species of w ild mint in Tavoy, of which Rox- 
burgh wrote ; “ This plant is very fragrant, not less so 
Oian our garden mint in Europe 

I) ysophylla quadrifolia. 

Mentha 


ee-ibaj*. 
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GALANGA K^EMPFERA. 

The roots of this plant may be often seen attached to 
the necklaces of Karen females, for the sake of their per* 
fume. They also put them with their clothes, and use them 
to a small extent medicinally. 

Kismpfera Galanga, 

KRUSKHUS-GRASS. 

Both Karens and Burmese cultivate little bunches of 
a large grass belonging to the genus andropogon, for its 
fragrant roots. 

Andropogon muricatus. 

SWEET BASIL. 

Common sweet basil is not rare in gardens, but I have 
not met with it indigenous. 

Ocimum JBasiiicum, 

LEMON*>6RAS8. 

Lemon **grass is cultivated by the natives all over the 
Provinces, and a decoction made from the leaves is deem- 
ed by them of much efficacy in cholic, and similar com* 
plaints 

Andropogon Schienanthus. 

ooIcoSk wSooc^h (Tavoy) 

c 8 p 8 lOo 3 Sl 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. 

There are two or more species of smilax in our jungles, 
of which is used by the natives as medicine, to sup- 
ply tlie place of a species of sarsaparilla, whose dried 
roots are sold in the baz'trs. 

Smilax ovalifoUa, 

oqojjn 1 i«3j. cS^TOOJH 

^ GINSENG. 

The Chinese shops have the famous ginseng always on 
hand, but the plant is not cultivated. 

Panax quinquefolia. 
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LIQUOftlCB. 

Dried liquorice is found amotig native drugs^ but i have 
never seen the plant growing. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra, 

o3ignj§njcoj. o3^«35^o^cSodc8« 

WILD LIQUORICE. 

There is an indigenous plant in the forests, the bark of 
whos« roots have the taste of liquorice, but it does not 
belong to the same genus, though often supposed to be the 
same tree. I have not seen the flower, but the leaf and 
fruit would indicate it to be a species of acacia. 

Acacia. 

goSi^i o3jgojgnjo6j. opPoS^o^dSi 

HEART-SEED. 

The heart-.seed, which has an aperient root, is raised in 
great quantities by the natives, but more as a vegetable 
than a medicine. 

Cardiospermum Halicacahum. 

QCo 6 h QiICiPS. 


Gaelic bulbs are always for sale, but they are imported 
principally from Rangoon. The natives use them both for 
food and medicine. 

Allium sativum. 

o:^o6cg^g. O.JTSOjOJg'l. oooioli 

GUM-ARABIC^ 

The true gum-arabic tree is not in the Provinces, but 
the vachellia-tree produces a gum with ail the properties 
of the gum-arabic of commerce ; and the cashew-tree, 
which grows all over the Provinces, “ annually exudes,” 
says Voigt, “ from 5 — 12 pounds weight, of a fine white 
transparent gum, like gum-arabic, and not inferior to it in 
virtue or quality.” 
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POLAMSIA. 

Tlie leaves of a very common weed belonging to the ge- 
nus polanisia, when bruised, are said to act as a sinapism. 
Polanisia icosandra. 

IIELICTERES. 

The dried, twisted fruit of a species u'. helictercs is seen 
among the native drugs in bazar, and is used by 
doctors. 

Isora rorylifoliu 
lldU.tcrvs T$ora. 

desmodilm. 

Tlie root of a species of desmodium i.s valued lor it.*' 
medicinal properties. 

Desmodium fviquctru7n. 

njCOjLOJ. OOCO^OJi: 

^^§8o6^ti^6icBSi» 

PARATROPIA . 

The Karens make an infusion of the leaves ol a specie.'' 
of pnratropia, a plant of the ivy bunily, which they 
for many internal disea'^es. 

/*.// 'll? opt a u gltuca, 

Paratropia venulosa 

o:Cvj8COC^dlu 00(01 

ENTADA. 

This maaniticent creeper is occasionally seen Jeiuliufr 
its iioiil verduie to lofty forest trees, aiurtlirowing down 
immense pods, often more than a yard long. These pods 
are filled with numerous large dark brown seeds, from (.no 
to two inches in diameter. 

Though not in Lindley, yet the seeds of this plant enter 
into the native Materia Medica as an anti-febrifime. 
Pniada Puscptha. 
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\GVNEIA. 

roott? of tills curious floworecl plant are used medi- 
cinally by the Karens. 

Agi/ncia cocci ncu, 

on5«3LD'i. So^^'iOQOopcJjjSosS^fi 

LEE A 

A curioub looking iierbaceoiis plant, with a leaf larger 
ihan a cabbage bsif, is sometimes cultivated fiw thea.^tiin- 
j(‘nl properties c>l’ its root^ It i.s the Jargc-]ea\ed ieea, 
rile ibirmans ii_e it to stop the elfusion of blood in 
wound> . but in Hindustan it is said to he a remedy foi 
fb(' O imiea-\\ onn. 

in at rophylld 

rAE VSitl'.EK. 

Sdine ol our bamboos secrete a silicious substance 
ailed taba^heer, whicli lias a place among native niedi- 
4 Dial substances. 

■'T:>fr?c-TqjDo5o OllOJOa/. ooqi' 
oiEieiNAL eoriios. 

TIms creeper, as 1 judge, is not iincoinnion on the toi- 
L-jt trees, but 1 have never seen the plant in dower 
This also enters into the native Materia Medica, but it is 
not Used in Eurojiean practice, although it lias a place in 
Iniidlev’s Flora Medica, 

Scindapsus officinalis. 

Pathos “ 

cqogn obeio3a. ods8o685ii 

CVNOMORKJM. 

Dr. Wallich says there is a species of this fuiigus-like 
genus, which is parasitical on the roots of trees in the Pro- 
vinces, and valuable as a styptic; hut 1 have not observed it. 

Cynonnirium, 
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SESAMUM. 

The sesamutn plant is largely cultivated by the Ka- 
rens, who bring the seeds to market and sell them 
to the Burmese, and they express the oil. The seeds are 
said to have the same property as linseed, and the oil 
to be a good substitute for olive oil. The natives use it 
in curries, and also burn it for lights. 

Scsamum indicum. 

o3j. 


Wallich found a species of olive tree on the banks of 
the Sahven, but from which no oil is made, that he called 
Olea attenuata. 

KARUNG. 

According to Wallich, the karung oil tree is indigen- 
ous in Amherst Province. The Burmese make an oil 
from a tree with which I have never met, that may be the 
tree referred to by Wallich. 

Pongamia glabra 

COUNTRY MALLOW-LEAF. 

The Burmese raise a species of abutilon, which is con- 
sidered all over India a very good substitute for marsh- 
mallows. 

Abutilon indicum, 

CO 08 «£[][ 6 n 


SESBAMA. 

A species of sesbania may be seen in culture for the 
sake of its leaves, which the Burmese use for poultices to 
promote suppuration. Owing to this characteristic they 
call the tree water-chieC 
Sefbemia wypiiaca. 
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StJGAR^CANE. 

Vhat these Provinces are well adapted for the cultivation 
uf sugar-cane, has been well tested by Mr. O’Riley, who 
made many tons of very excellent sugar from cane that was 
raised at Amherst. In Hindustan the mucilage of the 
musk-mallow, Ahtlmoschvs jnoschaiu^ is used to clarify 
sugar, and it is one of our most common indigenous plants 
Both the Burmese and Karens grow sugar-cane, which 
they chew for its juice, and from which tliey make cake- 

.'iigar. 

Sac c h ant m offici n aru m . 

cdn 311C30L. o686» 


'rije nipa is very tixionsively cultivated in the provinci 
of Tavoy. From incisions in the stem of the iVnit, todd\ 
IS extracted, which has very much tlie tlavour of nieaii. 
.md tins extract when boiled down becomes sugar. In 
Rnrmah, where the jialmyra abounds, an extract from that 
nee made to supply its place. 

Nipa frufinttts. 


Colffie not inferior to the best from Mooli a, 1 liave raid- 
ed in my own garden at Tavoy, but the plant.s do not 
flouri.^li after the fourth or fifth year. 

(^offta (trabica, 

Mr.ROl 1 SA(.n. 

^?ago may be seen in every bazar in liie Piovinccs, but 
u is not generally known what plant produces it, many 
having the erroneous impression that it is made from 
manihot. It is the produce of an indigenous plant abound- 
ing along the sea shore, the islands, and especially at Mergui 
— a species of tacca, the same jilant that is common in the 
South Sea Islands, whose tubers there supply to the inha- 
bitants the place of bread. Considerable quantitio'-: of 
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saga are made at Mergui, yet Lindley in his Medical Bo 
tany, makes no reference to tacca as yielding sago. 

Tticca pinnatijida, 

oooooSuQooocSoooB oaofjB common sago. 
^^dSu large sago. 

MERGUl ARROW ROul . 

A spurious kind of arrow root has long been made at 
Mergui from the same plant as that which yields the sago. 
But medical men have decided that it contains properties 
which render it unsuitable for the sick, and chemical ana- 
lysis has developed that it contains only half the nutritions 
qualities of the genuine arrow root. 

TRUK ARROW ROOT. 

The true arrow root plant was introduced several year." 
ago by Mr. O’Riley, and is beginning to be largely culti- 
vated. The arrow ro9t made is not inferior in quality to 
any imported ; while it is sold for halfthe price, at a good 
profit. A gentleman at Tavoy has sold a con.siderable 
quantity for exportation this year, and has orders for more 
tlian a thousand pounds of the next crop. 

Mar ant a arundinacca 

u6yD8ii ODyi. 0^8^., 

TAPIOCA TREE. 

1 am not aware that either tapioca, or cassava is manu- 
factured on this Coast, but manihot, the plant which pro- 
duces both, is frequently seen in culture. The natives boil 
the root, and eat it like a yam, though severe sickness i> 
olten induced by the use of it. The Karen name signifies 
“ tree yam,” and in Burmese it is called the “ Penang 
yam,” which shows whence it was imported. Malayv‘^ 
have told me that much of the sago, and arrow root 
which comes from Penang and Singapore, is made from 
this plant, though the former is usually supposed to be pre- 
pared from the sago palm ; and Mr. Ranney informs me 
that arrow root is made from it at the Mauritius. It is said 
that an a.cre of ground, planted with the cassava tree 
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yields nourishment to more persons than six acres cultiva- 
ted with wheat. 

Janipha Manihot, 

Jatropha “ 

nSjoSj- 

EDIBLE MOSS. 

This is a sea weed, abundant on the Coast, and exceed- 
ingly valuable for its nutritious and medicinal properties 
for invalids. It was first brought to public notice by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, as “ The edible moss of the Eastern 
Archipelago,’' who referred it to the genus fucus. 
The fructifications, however, being in small tubercles, I 
should consider it a species of Agardh’s genus, sphierococ- 
cus ; but that genus having been broken up, it now con- 
stitutes a member of the genus plocaria. It is an allied 
species with the Ce\lon moss, P. lichenoides^ with a spe- 
cies found on the coa^t of Devonshire in England, P 
lompressa; with the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean, 
P. Ilclminthochorton ; and with a species used in China 
as a substitute for glue and gum-arabic, P. tenax ; but 
differs generically from the Irish, or Carrageen moss, 
Chondrus crispus ; and is not of the same natural family 
with the Iceland moss, Cctraria islandica^ which is neither 
a moss nor a sea weed, but a lichen. 

The Tenasserim moss is said to be superior to all others, 
as it ft wholly free from the bitter principle, which renders 
other fuci so objectionable. It contains a considerable 
proportion of starch, and was hence named by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, the starch fucus, P. ajni/lactns ; but his 
specific name has since been changed to Candida, white, 
probably from a mistaken idea that the substance is natu- 
rally white, whereas it becomes so only by bleaching in 
the sun ; its natural tint being a shade between olive and 
purple, such as the natives designate red. 

According to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis it contain.^ 
as follows : 

Vegetable jelly , 54-5 

True starch, 15-0 

Wax, a trace, 0-5 ? 
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18.0 

4 0 

05 

1-0 

04 ? 

100.0 

On the best mode of preparing it for use he adds 

“ 111 the first place, from the tendency of pectin or veget- 
able jelly to form insoluble compounds with saline and 
earthy bases, it is necessary to steej) this fucus for a few 
hours in cold rain iratcr as the first step in its preparation. 
This removes a large ptn*tion, if not the entire, of the sul- 
phate of soda, leaving all the gelatine, and starch. It should 
next be dried by the sun’s rays, and ground to a fine [nnC' 
dcr ; I say ground^ for cutting or pounding, however dili- 
gently or minutely [lerformed, still le.avi's the amylaceous 
globules so mechanically protected, and so closely involved 
in an external sheatli of tough ligneous fibre, that scarcely 
a particle of the starch can be extracted by boiling, even 
though the decoction is prolonged for several hours. When 
ground, boding for minutes or half an hour dissolves 
all the starch and gelatine. The solution while hoi .sliould 
be |)assed through muslin or calico, and thus the lignecuis 
fibre IS rennned ; lastly, the strained fluid should be boiled 
down till a drop placed on a cold surface gelatinizes sul- 
liciently. 

“ With milk and sugar, and flavoured with lemon juice 
or sherry, thi.s substance, when prepared as 1 direct, would 
afford the invalid a pleasant article of diet, especially at 
sea, where other jellies or their materials cannot he to 
easily preserved. As I am informed that tliis fucus is found 
abundantly on the eastern coast of Bengal, I entertain 
considerable hopes of its being hereafter found available 
also in several processes of art and in various manufacture^. ’ 

Plocari a t andida. 

Fucus amylaccns. 

cncroo5^^§'i 


Ligneous fibre, 

Gum, 

Sulphate and muriate of soda. 
Sulphate and phosphate of lime. 
Iron, a trace, 
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PLANTS PERTAINING TO ECONOMICS. 

There are numerous plants used for dyes, for tanning, 
for clothing, for cordage, for building, and for other eco- 
nomic purposes, which admit of being grouped together. 

VARIOUS BLACK-DYE PLANTS. 

The blossoms of the shoe-flower plant are used by the 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the cashew-tree 
gives a black to linen, and the fruit of the melastoma af- 
fords a black dye. 

SHAN BLACK DYE. 

This celebrated vegetable dye is made from the 
fruit of a species of ebony, which is said to grow on the 
mountains that separate the Province of Tavoy from the 
Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be seen in the 
gardens of Tavoy, and Maulmain, but I have never seen 
one in flower, or fruit. 

Diospyros mollis. 

qSojji b — ma-kleu, (Sgau.) 

CHEBULA. 

The fruit of the chebula mixed with an iron clay is in 
common use to form a black dye, which is said to be very 
good. All the native ink is made from this fruit, but 
although black when used, in the course of a dozen years 
it somehmes fades so that the writing is scarcely legible. 
The tree is found throughout the Provinces, but is not 
very abimdant. 

Terminalia Chebula. 

(Tavoy.) 

PHV8IC-NUT. 

The physic-nut tree is often seen in cultivation, and its 
juice dyes linen black. Lindley says : ” The oil boiled 
with oxide of iron forms a varnish used by the Chinese 
for covering boxes.” The Hindus use the oil to burn 
in lamps. 

Jatropha Curcas. 
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MARKING NUT. 

This fruit produces an indelible ink which is used ioi 
marking, and for other purposes. The dried nuts are 
constantly for sale, but I have never met with the tree 
growling. 

Scimicar/ms A nacardi urn . 

OAK G\LLS. 

Oak galls can always be obtained of the native ding- 
gists, but 1 think they are all imported, although we ln\c 
several species of oak indigenous in tlie Provinces. 

Qi/crcw.s. 

0^OOC7Dd|cS8O 

RUELLIA. 

The Burmese cultivate a low plant as a substitute for 
indigo which is the 7'ootn of Assam, from which coinnry 
it has probably been introduced. It forms a blue (l>o in i 
inferior to that produced by the true indigo jilnni. 

11 u( Ilia indigqftra, 

e5jlj«3a. esjljoSgcsoj. 

ASCLEPIAS BLUE DYE. 

The Karens, and sometimes the Burmese, plant a 
creeper that is indigenous in some sections, and winch 
makes quite a good indigo blue, though not equal to tlie 
ruellia dye. 

Marsd^^nia ti net aria. 

Asclepias “ 

INDIGO. 

The true indigo plant is grown occasionally by both Ka- 
rens and Burmese, but less extensively than either of the 
precedmg. 

indigofera tinctoria, 

0^5 OOT. ^l«S^9n 
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WILD INDIGO. 

An indigenous shrub, a species of indigo, is sometimes 
used in forming a blue dye. 

Indig of era. 

JAMBO MORDANT. 

The bark of a species of eugenia is used as a mordant 
ibr blue and black dyes. 

Kngcnia J nmbolana ? 

a'5G(goo«Sg]6fi (fi'l- cooioTcj^sTlH 

VARIOt S RED-DYE PLANT.S. 

The rose-coloured fruit of the tamarind yields a beau- 
UliiJ dcfp red-colour, approaching purple”; the wood of the 
Advyuinihvra pewonia dyes red, and the wood of the black 
V'lrnish tree alTords a red djc. 

SiPPAN WOOD. 

In tlie valley of the Tenasserim, between the latitudes 
of Tavoy city and the mouth ol* Tavoy river, the 
hills that border the valley on the eastern side abound 
m snppan wood, which is used extensively as a red dye. 
Considerable (jiian titles are exported every year fxoni 
iMergui,^and that province is usually supposed to contain 
the tree, though it is really within the province of Tavoy ; 
but the facility of water communication from the interior 
to Mcrgni, makes that the only port to which the wood is 
conveyed. It is rather singular that this narrow locality 
IS the only one in the Provinces, so far as I am aware, in 
uluch the tree is Aiund. The tree has a much wider 
range, the Karens inform me, on the Mein am ‘^ide of the 
mountains in Siam. More tlian five hundred thousand 
pounds have been exported from Mergiii during some 
\ear3 Ix tucon and iSIO ; hiit latterly the forests 

irwe not been so productive. 

C(( >alpinia Soppem. 
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LOG-WOOD. 

The log-wood tree is cultWated in a few gardens, and 
appears to flourish as well as an indigenous plant. 

HcBmatozylon campechianum. 

ARNOTTO. 

The arnotto free, though an American plant, is propa- 
gated extensively by the Burmese, who prepare a red dye 
from its fruit. 

Bixa Orellana. 

dSooSti 0^1 (Tavoy.) «So 8 h 

MORINDA. 

The Karens prepare their red dyes most usually from 
the roots of the morinda tree, of which at least two or 
three species are used for this purpose. One, 31. citrifo* 
liUy is also cultivated by the Burmese for a dye, but the 
Karens more commonly use the indigenous species. 

3Iorinda citrifolia. 

Morinda exserta. 

Moi'inda. 

ego I UOJCSOJ- tSsS" 

INDIAN MADDER. 

Indian madder, though not seen in the Provinces, is 
found in Burmah. 

Ruhia cordifolia, 

MANGROVE MORDANT. 

The bark of a small tree from the mangrove swamps is 
used by the Tavoy women in dying red, but I think as a 
mordant, 

Kandelia Rhccdii ? 

oo:^6i oqjc^Sii 


room 
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VARIOUS YELLOW-DTE PLANTS. 

The wood of the jack, the root of the pyschotria, the 
bark of the gamboge trees, the flowers of the buteas, the 
rind of the Bengal quince, and the leaves of the niemecy- 
lon and the touk-yat, all produce bright yellow dyes. 

SAFFLOWER. 

The safflower is widely grown on the banks of the Ir- 
rawaddy, and may be occasionally seen on the banks of 
the Salvven. Its flowers furnish the best yellow dye in 
the country, and mixed with other ingredients they are 
used to dye red, and to give a variety of tints. 

Carthamus tinctorius, 

TURMERIC. 

Besides using turmeric for both food and medicine, the 
Burmese and Karens dye with it a bright yellow, but it 
IS not very permanent. 

Curcuma longa. 

CO§6a cocSb 

VARIOUS ORANGE-DVE PLANTS. 

The flowers of the buteas with an alkali, the corolla 
tubes qf the tree of mourning, and the leaves of the henna 
tree, yield beautiful orange dyes. The latter are used in 
India to dye skins a “ reddish-yellow.” 

MERGUI RED-WOOD. 

Mergiii red-wo<Kl is a valuable d}e wood for both black 
and Ti* I, but more especially for orange. From an article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, it appears that 

a number of experiment?, made at the request of Mr. G. 
Svvinton, by Mr. Thomas Speir, upon the Mergui dye 
wood, prove that it affords, with the mordants commonly 
used by dyers, colours equally bright, and of a more per- 
manent nature than those of most other dye woods. The 
colours imparted to silk \vilh diflerent moiclants were a.s 
follows : 
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1 . — Muriate of tin. Three shades of orange, varying 
with the temperature of the bath, and the time of immer- 
sion. 

2. — Acetate of alumina. Two shades of flame colour. 

3. — Acitntc of iron. Two shades of drab. 

4. — Ditto, with a weak decoction of galls. A fine 
black, two shades. 

5. — Mixed with manjit^ a variety of red and pinks are 
obtained, but not perhaps equal in intensity to those of 
the manjif alone. Tlie chief attraction of this wood ns a 
dye, is the orange colour which it yields with the aid of 
muriate y.ii' tin and acetate of alumina, of a great variety 
c f shades. 

These results shew that the Mergui wood is deserving 
(^ffiirllier attention, and that it may become eventually an 
important article of commerce with our possessions on the 
Tena&serim Coast. ’ 

It is not ()uite certain what tree jiroduces the Mergui 
red-wood. The flowers vvhich accompanied the speci- 
mens of the wood sent to Calcutta, belonged to the Bur- 
man black vanmdi tree, }♦ I Mr. Maingay who sent them, 
thouglit it a different tree. I imagine there was sewo 
mi>t ke, and that the Mergui red-wood is identical with 
the Tau>y red-wood. 

Si/ 71 dcs in i s Ta vt tyana. 

GIIEKN-DYE PLANTS. 

Turmeric, an»l the leaves of the soap-acacia afford a 
beautiful green dye. 

Araria a i f. 

co6'o'-5„ Scopt 

BLACK VARNISH TREE. 

The celebrated Rcr”?e.'ie black varnish tree, which is 
used to lacquer boxes, ib cultivated in the Provinces, but I 
never saw it grow ing spontaneously. 

Me la 71 orrJi tra tisiiatissima. 

oj. 
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WILD BLACK VARNISH TREE. 

There are two indigenous species of the same genus 
that produces the common black varnish ; but I am not 
aware that the exudation which they yield is applied to any 
economical purpose. 

Mclanorrh(Za glahra. 

‘ ' rnsitata, 

co8c©§8o ojxsS'* 

HOJ.IGARNA. 

Tliere is another black varnish tree in the forests, be- 
longing to a different genus; and on the other Coast, 
where the tree grows, its exudation is used by the natives 
to varnish shields, and for other purposes. 
lloUgarna longifolia. 

VELLOW VARNISH TREE, 

A species of garcinia that has often been mistaken for 
iliC tree which produces gamboge, is very abundant 
throughout the Provinces, and the giim-resin which it. 
yields wlicri dissolved in spirits of turpentine, affords a 
beaut iful permanent yellow varnish for metallic surfaces* 
(narc'nua (Jambogia. 
oooo6oocb'' urqjoS^jSu (^Tavoij.) 

cBsoocOh 

riNEV VARNISH TREE. 

Trees which yield this beautiful varnisli so extensively 
used ill Hindustan, are very common about Maulmaiii, 
vet I am not aware that the varnish is collected. 

Valeria Roxburghiana. 
cogSgoo^oSi 

TANNIN TREES. 

The Provinces are rich in materials for tanning. The 
bark of the Careya, and of half a dozen different species 
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of mangrove, the fruit of the sea-cocoanut, and the {>ecl 
of a species of ebony, all abound in tannic acid. 


RhizojjJtora cojijvgata. 

Rh iznphora gynmnrhiza. 
Drug id < ra li lu ( dil. 

“ rriopttahi 

“ parviflora. 


CaralUa lucdla, 

QO\S» 

KandeUa R hccdi i. 

COOlUi r 


Si" ^ i 

( OCOANUT. 


The Burmese express large quantities of cocoaiuu oil, 
blit use it principally to burn. 

(. oens mil if era. 

^501. «Blu 


C'EUBERA. 

In many places on the banks of tide-water streams, the 
most remarkable tree in sight is a species ofeerbera, whose 
fruit is usevl very extensively by the Burmese to make an 
oil which they burn in their lamps, and use to anoint their 
heads ; a use not mentioned in the books. Lindley de- 
scribe.s \* as emetic and jjoisonous, of which there can be 
no doubt, “ Tlie milky sap,” he continues, “is employed 
as a purgative. The leaves and bark arc so similar to 
senna in tlieir action that they are suhsiituted for ii in 
Java.” Tliese are properties which are unknown here, 
and their existence may be doubted. If the statement be 
correct, tlie.se Provinces might supply all India with senna ; 
for the tree abounds from the mangrove swamps on the sea- 
shore, to the boundaries of tide- water on almost every 
stream, and any quantity of leaves may be obtained for the 
trouble of gathering. 

Cerbera Manghas, 

ODcgoi o3jooj. op^c8« 

W'OOD OIL TREE. 

Dr. Heifer says that the oil of wood “ laid upon paint- 
ings covers them with a transparent fine coating, not liable 
to turn yellow, and dries quickly.” 
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A few years ago Mr. Laidlay, tlie Secretary of tlie 
Asiatic Society, discovered that the oil of wood will dis^ 
solve caoutchouc. The process adopted was simply to 
cut the caoutchouc into small pieces, and then drop a 
sufficiency into a bottle of the oil. In the course of a 
few hours the caoutchouc swells, and nnisl then he fre- 
quently stirred to facilitate the process. If heat be appli- 
ed, complete solution is speedily elfected, but several ilays 
are required at the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere. The solution thus prepared may be spread on 
cloth, which is thereby rendered water-proof.” Wood oil 
has been found to answer as a good sul).stitiite for Trsli oil 
in currying leather; and it is used Ibr house varnish 

Large (ju antities of tins oil aic used in tho.-e Provinces 
lu the manufacture of torche.s, which eiiiiV a brilliant and 
durable light. A half dozen <»f lh(''»c torches planted oi* 
an eminence make a splendid creshet, ilhuninaling (ar 
o\cr the [)laius. 

J)il)l(rt>c I'rprii. 

‘‘ turljinaius. 

rog^ti Ol OOJ. 

on oe ju:n nu:i. 

The tree which yield.s tJie ceiehrate«i (ul ot l>en i^ \eiy 
abundant, thougii I am not aware that any oil is pre.ssed 
Irom the seeds in these Province.s. But in the West Indies 
the oil of this tree is used for salad oil, and “ because it 
does not congeal or turn rancid, employed by watchmakers, 
and for retaini.ng the aroma of delicate llower.s. ’ 

Morin g a pferj/gospermo. 

Upper ant htra Moringa. 

□coegB OOJOjJ. oc8?oo^« 

ILLIEPIC OIL IK EE 

In the southern part of the Provinces a large timber 
tree is indigenous, from the seeds of which the natives ex- 
press an oil which they eat with their food, and use for 
other purposes. It is a species of bassia, and doo^ not 
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differ sufficiently from the tret iiicli produces the if" 
liepie oil of Hindustan to consti o a new species. 

Bassia lon^lfolia. 

oo5go5ii ^j09'l. rBjSSp'n 

CAOUTCHOUC. 

Within a dozen years the true caoutcltouc tree ol 
Assam has been introduced into the Provinces, and appears 
to grow as well as an indigenous plant. 

Bints clasiica. 

TENASSCRIM CAOUTCHOUC. 

An indigenous creeper yields caoutchouc ru)t at all iri' 
erior to that which is obtained from the elastic fig tree. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Society, in rejjortiug 
on a specimen sent them by Major Macfar<pihar ofTnvny^ 
observed : “With care in preparing, it would be equal tn tlie 
best South American.” I have never seen the plant in 
flower, but to judge from the fruit, it belongs to tlie doirbane 
tribe, and echites group, for its seeds are comose abo' c 

JEt iiitcs. 

rqoSGulSii {^Taroy.'j 

(33/. CO^SH 

HAMMER. 

Dammer in India supplies the place of pitch and rosin, 
and in these Provinces is the product of three different 
genera belonging to the wood oil tree family — the sho- 
rea, the liopea, and the diplerocarpus 

SOAP-NUT. 

The soap-nut tree has been introduced, and appears 
flourish. 

fiapinclus v'mai'gin' tus 

.^OAP ACACIA 

The dry pod.< of a species of acacia are sold in tl]<" 
bazars, which are used as a substitute for soap m. clean-, 
ing the hair. 

Acacia rvgata. 

OdOGSj. SsojS" 
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FLAX. 

The flax-plant is not, so far as I know, cultivated eithet 
in these Provinces or Burmah, but the Burmese are ac- 
quainted with linen from their books in which it is fre- 
quently mentioned. 

The lake or tank near king Wathandria’s hermitage, is 
described as being covered with water lilies, that appear 
like garments made of thread of flax bark ; and linen gar- 
ments lire mentioned among those which priests are per- 
mitted to wear. 

Li 71 nm untatissiinum . 

csigo Kshaunm {Sanscrit . §«» 

NATIVC COTTON. 

Tlie Karens usually grow cotton enough to make their 
own fabrics, and on the Salwcn and Tenasserun it is some- 
times raised m considerable quantities ; but its market 
price IS little more than a fourili of the best American 
CiUton ; yet with improved modes of culture, and frequent 
changes of seed, Its value would undoubtedly be greatly 
increfi'-cd. 

Ooasi/pium hci'baccum 

olfl bSl. 6ti\ 

, PCUNAMBUCO COTTON. 

r\ir. Blundell introduced the plant wlneli produces tiic 
Pernambuco, Peruvian, Bahia, or South Sea Inland cotton ' 
viiid Capt. Macfarcpihar raised such a fine article at Tavoy 
from it, that tlie Committee of the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Si^ciety of Calcutta were unwilling to be- 
lieve It the production of that species They reported : 
“ I'hc sample sent by Capt. Macfarqiihar appears to be 
of a quality resembling tlic Sea Island, but finer and 
more silky, and the fibre not so strong, it.^ value is not so 
easy to determine, but the Committee are ol opinion that 
It would sell for a high price. The Pernambuco cotton, 
which it IS believed, is the same as the South Sea Island 
cotton, is an inferior staple to that of the N. American 
Sea Island, and they have a sample of cotton submitted, 
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which in point of finrness surpasses the genuine Sea Is* 
land cotton of N. America. 

“This improvemf nt on the general staple of Pernambu* 
CO cotton might be reconciled had it been produced at a 
distance from the sca^ since it has been ascertained, that 
this description of cotton deteriorates by proximity to the 
sea; whence your Committee are disposed to think tliat 
Captain Maefarquhar has been led into errour in calling 
it i^outh sea Island instead of Sea Island 

Admitting that Captain Maefarquhar was in errour, 
which it is believed he was not, the report proves tliat an 
article “ finer and more silky,’’ than the best American 
cotton has been raised in these Provinces. The princi- 
pal dilhculty to the introduction of this species into ge- 
neral cultivation wa.s, as Mr. Blundell told me, that the 
trees did not produce abundantly. 

Goss i/iji um arum hiatum, 
clocjCODD bS'lOO'll'l. C^cSicoifl 

ISLAND COTTON. 

Sea Island cotton Ins been raised in these Provinces 
by amateur cultivators, but I have never seen any report 
on the article obtained. “ Bourbon cotton ol* Indian 
growth,” says Wight, “ has sold in the London markets 
for the highest prices going; ” and, as the Bourbon plant 
is tlie original Sea Island acclimatized to the East*, the 
cultivator would have a stronger probability of success by 
obtaining his seed from Bourbon, than from America. 
Much attention should also he given to the selection of a 
proper soil. Analysis has shown that all the lands on which 
cotton is grown in India, differ widely in their constituent 
parts from the best cotton lands of America. The 
subject is still in its infancy, more extensive ana- 
lysis being required ; “ but it seems at present f ob- 
serves Mr. Piddington, “ that the abundance and fineness 
of good cottons depend on the quantity of carbon in the 
soil, and the solnhiliiy of that carbon. If thcrefofe, you 
can obtain a soil approaching the American soils, that is, 
containing peaty matter, lignite, and colouring cold 
water, this will no doubt be the best ; because it contains 
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carbon, autl probably hydrogen combined with it, suitable 
for tlie food of the plant. And the next best soil is one 
containing carbonate of lime.** 

G oat. If pi urn barbndeusc. 

Var. (a) Unrbarloea, or Bourbon roilon. 

“ (bj Sea Island f or long stapled “ 

“ (c) Upland Georgia, cr short stapled"' 

HEMP. 

Near the Burmese villages large fields of a yellow-flowered 
plant, as tall as wheat, may be often seen, whicli is called 
beinj). Ill Hindustan it is called Bengal flax. Altliougli 
the stems of the plant produce a substance analagous to 
flax or hemp, it bears no relation to those plants, but is a 
species of crotalaria, a legumimmsplant. The true hemp 
though occasionally grown to a small extent, is never 
fabricated into cloth. 

Crotalaria jinirca^ 

U 8 » 

NJ/FTLE HEMP. 

In the neighborhood of Ava a substitute for hemp is 
difl’used, belonging to the genus urtica, which was cul- 
tivated for several years by Major Macfarijuhar at Tavoy, 
who endeavoured to indwee the natives to foster it, but it 
has not }et been brought into general culture. Colonel 
Burney said that the Burmese at Ava called it goiin 
Urtica fenaeiasima. 

SIDA HEMP. 

The most troublesome weed in Tavoy produces a very 
fine hemp or flax. There are two species, but they are 
not usually distinguished. 

Sida acuta. 

cjSq^ccoSh OO^&loS" 

Sida stipulata. 

CJjSo^CCoSooyn OO^iloSfl 

URENA HEMP. 

Another weed which abounds all over the Coast serves 
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in the place of hemp in Amherst Province, and appears to 
afiord a valuable article. 

Urena lobata. 

ooScoi^j ocScqo'^ti cga!>c^68»; cSooioT' 

CORliAGB PLANTS 

As in other parts of Indi.a, cordage is made of coir, the 
outside shell of the cocoanut, but ropes are more frequent- 
ly made from the bark of three different trees belonging to 
the genera hibiscus, paritium, and sterculia. 

Paritium macrophyllum. 

Hibiscus mact'ophyllus, 

OOcSs'gGgjSo D^JOO. S§^c8^l 

Paritium iiliaccum. 

CXJ|^g53C5]Sn Oej'DII. S§^OOi( 

Sterculia guttata ? 

“ ornata ? 

RCD COTTON TREE. 

l‘he red cotton tree is one of our most abundant forest 
trees, and tlie silky down that envelopes the seed is u^ed 
to stuff ninttresses and pillows ; and it has occasional! v 
been luade into cloth. I'hcre appear to be two species, bii: 

I can refer to the description of one only. 

Salmalin malaharica. 

Pombax nudabaricum. 

Sedmalia insignis. 

COoSuii ^811 

cfei t8« 

WHITE COTTON TREE. 

The white cotton tree does not grow spontaneously, but 
is often planted, and the floss, which it yields abundantly , 
is preferred to the product of the red cotton tree. 
Gossampinus Rumphii, 

Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

coGa5oc^« jSi ^Tavoy "j 
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PAPYRUS. 

Many of the mats sold in bazar are imported from Cal- 
cutta, where they are made of a species of papyrus that 
grows in Bengal. 

Papyrus Pangorci. 

Cypcrus tegctiim. 

OoScoOn C'SJ. 

M^RANTA. 

Some of our mats are made from tliC split stems 
of a species of maranta, but they are all imported froih 
Rangoon, although the plant from which they are made, 
or an allied species, is abundant in our own forests. 

Maranta dichotoma. 

Thalia cannccfoj'mis. 

ooSS&i (Tavoy) ndlbei. ^ic8h 

LOWLAND SCREW-PINE. 

The large coarse mats in universal use are made from 
the leaf of a species of screw-pine, that grows abundantlv 
on the lowlands near tide-waters. 

Pitndanus furcatus ^ 

OOCOOOh go 13/. 

. niOHLAND SCREW-PINE. 

Smaller and finer mats in common use are fabricated 
from the leaves of another species of screw-pine, that grows 
on the highlands above tide-waters. 

Pandanus, 


SAIL-LEAF. 

On many of the Burmese boats, sails are seen made of 
large narrow leaves, sewed together. They are the leaves 
of a species of screw-pine that has a trunk like a palm, 
which is very abundant and usually grows near the se^. 
The fruit is used by the Karens to hackle their thread. 

Pandanus, 

so(S:^3i lajgai. Vi’ 
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PAPER PLANT. 

The Burmese make a coarse paper from the bark of a 
larjye creeper that is found in the forests. The paper is 
as thick as paste board, and the surface is b-ackened and 
written upon with a steatite pencil. I have never seen 
the plant in flower, but it is probably a species of daphne. 
Daphne, 

©COCCOn OOi' 19 ‘ 1 . OOofgTl 

PALM-LEAP. 

All the Burman books are made of the leaf of a species 
of corypha, but the orders that are issued from the Bur- 
mese courts are written on strips of palmyra palm-leaf.^ 

ABRUS. 

The jewellers use the seed of a species of abrus, red, 
with a black eye, or black with a white eye, for small 
weights. It is a popular belief that they almost uniform- 
ly w’eigh exactly one grain, troy but I have weighed 
many and found them to vary from one to two grains. 
The Barme3e use them within a fraction for two gram 
weights. One hundred and twenty, by one mode of reck- 
oning, and one hundred and twenty eight by another, 
make one tickal, which weighs according to Capt. Low 
253* 75 grains troy. 

Abrus precatorius. 

cggcoSisjScgsu qqoSoccSq {Tavoy) 
]^ 06 ^. OOCO^Sin 

ADENANTHERA. 

Another seed which the books represent as usually 
weighing four grains, is in common use by the Burmese, 
as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is about four 
grains. The seeds, however, have to be selected for the 
purpose ; many of them not weighing more than two, or 
three grains each 

Adenanthcra pavonina, 
cgg^sfl (Thvoy) 

13o6'iojooj. cocojS8io»Sp» 
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BEAD PLANTS. 

The Rarens in the southern proTinces cultivate one or 
two species of Job's tears for the seed. The Pwos plant 
a species with round seeds which are used to ornament 
the borders of their tunics, but they are never seen on a 
woman’s gown. The Sgaus on the contrary, cultivate a 
species bearing an oval seed, and use them merely for 
embroidering female dresses. In Amherst Province, the 
Pwos seldom appear in their native costume, and many 
deny that their tribe ever had any other than that which 
they now wear, which is Burmese. 

Coil. 

coc8i 09. cr'iSfl 
Tr.»ATCn LRAr. 

In some sections of the country the Karens thatch their 
houses with large palmated leaves of a tall wild palm, pro- 
bably a species of livistona ; sometimes the leaves of a 
species of ratan are used ; but the Burmese and Europeans 
almost universally thatch their houses with the leaves of 
the nipa. 

THATCH GRASS- 

The Karens in Amherst Province cover their houses 
with the tnll grasses which are so abundant on the Coast, 
and a few Europeans prefer this I hatch to that made from 
the uip^a. Two different species of grass are used for 
this purpose, both of which were formerly referred to 
the genus which produces sugar cane 

The sugar grass seen in Maulmain, which flowers 
two or three feet high, has been removed since Roxburgh 
‘wrote, into the genus imperata. This is one of the grasses 
used for thatch, and is often mistaken for Saccharum 
spontantuTUi which is the other. 

Imperata cylindrica. 

Saccharum cylindricum. 

Saccharum spontaneum. 

=Oo5oOo5^J» eiinD. 
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CANE. 

Cane or ratan is used extensively by the natives instead 
©f cordage. The stays of the masts in native boats ate 
usually made of ratans, and they are split up into strings 
for innumerable purposes to which cord and twine are 
usually applied. All that gives stability to bamboo houses, 
is the ratan which ties them together. There are numer- 
ous species indigenous in the forest, and the Karens have 
different names for seventeen species or varieties. 

Calamus. 

rx^iSn o3. oS 

DAMBOO. 

The bamboo is used for all purposes to which timber is 
usually applied. Most of the native houses in the Provin- 
ces are built principally of bamboos tied together with 
ratans. Cols, seats, and tables are often formed of the 
same material. The Karens have names for seventeen 
species or vari^Hies, one of the strongest of which is 
covered with large thorns, and makes an impenetrable 
fence ; but the China bamboo, which has been introduced 
fom Penang, makes the closest and prettiest hedge, and 
when cut annually, looks like an English quick-set hedge. 
The gigantic bamboo, the largest bamboo in the world, 
js indigenous, but in the southern provinces is seen only in 
cultivation. 

liamhusn spinosQj (thorny bamboo.) 

OJG8J. 

Sarnbiisa gigaiitea, (gigantic bamboo.) 

Bamhnsa nana. (Paiang, or China bamboo ) 

8(?CX>D8fOla OJ^bl. O^ODc8'-» 
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TIMBER TREES, 

The yellow wood of the jack affords beautiful timber 
for furniture, and in some parts of India it is high- 
ly valued. The heart of old tamarind trees furnishes 
a hard, dark-coloured wood, resembling ebony. Rox- 
burgh says the wood is “durable and beautifully veined.” 
Cassia Jlorida has wood “not inferior to ebony.” Ponga- 
mia glabra^ and Wrightia coccinea have light fine wood. 
The Ceylonese iron wood tree, Adenant/ura pavunina^ 
VacheUia Farncsinna^ Acacia Catechu, and the jujube tree 
furnish hard, tough wood. Cassia fistula, Cassia uodosa, 
the chestnut tree, Sandoricum indicum, Nauclca Ca^ 
dnmha, and one or two species of eugenia afford good 
timber. 

These are among more than a hundred trees in the 
Provinces that furnish valuable woods, of which the follow- 
ing selection of fifty or sixty embraces the most useful. 


Teak is tlie staple timber of the Teiiabserim Provin- 
ces, and from its abundance in Province Amherst, and 
its valuable property of being impervious to the white 
ants, it is used in Maulinain almost exclusively both for 
building purposes, and for furniture. In 1848 eighteen 
thousand tons of this timber were e.xporled, and 'Mr. 
O'Riley estimated that more than three thousand tons 
were used for home consumption; the total value of the 
whole falling little short of a million of rupees. 

Tectona grandis. 

OOTJ. OoS^ii 

HA.MILTON TEAK. 

This is an inferior species of teak that grows on tlie 
banks of the Irrawaddy ; and from native descriptions, I 
imagine it is found in the province of Yay. 

Tectona Ilamiltonia. 

“ ter nif alia. 

COCD(JDc6» 0003058 
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BASSIA. 

In the southern Provinces, the bassia tree is quite 
abundant in a few localities; and it is said to afford a tim- 
ber in no way inferior to teak. 

Bassia longifolia. 

coScoSa 

IRON WOOD TREE. 

This is a species of the old genus acacia, and the tim- 
ber is usually denominated iron wood in Arracan, and is 
sometimes so called in these Provinces. The hard wood 
is as impervious to white ants as teak, and is even more 
durable in the ground. Natives have assured me that 
they have seen house posts of this wood taken up 
after having stood forty yeiirs, and that the part which 
had been buried was as sound as new timber. The trees 
abound in the province of Tavoy, especially near the 
forks of the Tenasserim. 

Ifiga xylocarua. 

\Acacia “ 

g3l. gfl 

FAGRiEA. 

The fagrroa yields a very hard and excellent timber, 
which Mr. O’Riley says the teredo will not attack. The 
Burmese regard it as too good for the laity, and say it 
ought to be confined to sacerdotal purposes. At Tavoy 
it is used principally for the posts of Buddhist edifices. 

FagrcBa fragrans. 

EBONY. 

The Karens have distinctive names for four different 
species of ebony trees. The salt water swamp ebony, the 
water ebony, the yellow ebony, and the true ebony. I 
have never met with the trees in flower, so as to be able 
to distinguish the species ; but I have seen specimens of 
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the wood in the southern provinces, not inferior to the 
ebony of commerce. 

Diospyros* 

cc^i ooi>S« cjoSi (Tavoy.) l«3i. cSco^S# 

MAULMAIN EnONV. 

There is an inferior kind of ebony often seen at Maul- 
main, which the natives do not call by the same name 
tliat they do the trees which produce the good ebony, 
though evidently a product of the same genus. A similar 
wood at Tavoy is olteii denominated iron wood 

Diospyrvs. 

MOUNTAIN EBONV. 

Loudon calls baiihinia, mountain ebony, and the wood, 
though not much like ebony, is quite hard, and might bo 
applied to many useful purposes. To the five species 
which are enumerated among the flowering plants, may 
be added a small timber tree bearing a sour leaf, and u 
pod containing sweet pulp, like the honey locust of Ame- 
rica. I have not seen the flower, but the twin leaf is that 
of a bauhinia. 

Hmthinia. 

jgScgooy eei(33iG5j. cooioo^i» 

MAIIOGANV. 

The genuine inaliogany tree may be seen in some ot 
our gardens, where it appears to flourish. 

SicicUnia Mahagoni, 

T ENA SS E II I. M M A II OG A M 

I’he gum kino tree, pterocarpus, or padouk, produces 
a timber winch in its finest specimens bears so strong a 
resemblance to mahogany that a visitor mistook it for ma- 
hogany, and recorded it as such in the hook of his travels. 
At Mail I main, it is called red-wood, and one of the trees, 
for there are two species, differs very slightly from the 
tree which yields the Andaman red-wood, of which Roxr 
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burgh wrote : “ Wood not unlike fnahoorany, but more 
heavy, red, and coarse in the grain. That of the r<K>l 
beautifully variegated, closer grained, and darker cob 
oured/* 

Ptcrocarpus JVallichiL 
“ dalhcrgioidcs 

ocoooo8« ^90?" 

TAVOY RED- WOOD. 

Tavoy red-wood makes handsome fuiniture, and is used 
in Tavoy for the same purposes to which gum kino wood 
IS applied at Maulmain. When the wood is steeped in 
ferruginous mud, it turns jet black, and looks like ebony. 
The large cylinder knobs, one or two inches in diameter, 
so often noticed in the ears of Karen women at Tavoy, 
are made of this wood after the colour has been 
changed, 

Si/ndcsmis Tavoyana. 

Gq|«n 1* 

SHOREA KOI5USTA. 

'I’lns tree 1 liave never seen, but the Burinaii books say 
lliiit Gaiulama died in a grove of engyen trees; and the 
Bali name of engyen is thala, the Sanscrit .s«/, tlie name 

i\\Q Shorta robiitta. It not improbably exists in llie 
Provinces, but the trees of the dipterocarpus tribe are so 
large that, to use the language of Griffith, “the flowers 
are frecpienlly inaccessible.” On one of the islands near 
-Mergui 1 found an enormous tree, whose dry fruit, with 
liic calyx enlarged into fne long wings, pro\ed that it was 
at least a species of shorea, and on tlie Karen iiiouiitains 
I have gathered a similar fruit The natives say that a 
part of the petnlied wood found in the valley of the Irra- 
waddy belongs to this tree, and the Burmaii hooks that 
Gaudama was born under on- of them; although the 
savans state that he was born under a Jonesia. 

Shcrea robusta ** is probably the best timber tree in 
India,” according to Captain Munro : and every species 
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of the natural family that produces it, affords valuable 
timber. 

Vatica robust a. 

Shorea “ 

A species of shorea.) 

LARD SIIORLA. 

On the mountains in the interior is a species of sliorea 
which produces an oil of the consistence of lard, and has 
been hence named by the Karens the hog’s lard tree.” 
The books say that the shoreas produce resin, and dipter- 
ocarpus oil, but the fine long scarious wings of the dried 
calyx afford incontrovertible evidence that it is a species 
of shorea. 

Vatica, vcl Shorea. 

cogogSgu oiojJouj. b8o8sci8» 

DOrOTFL’I. SHOREA. 

The largest tree in the Provinces of the wood oil tree 
family, yieds no oil, and is probably a species of sho- 
rea ; but 1 have never seen it either in ffower or fruit. 
It is principally used for making large boats, but its 
places of growth are usually of difficult access by water, 
and it is not in very general use. Mr. O’Riley says 
“ It i^ well adapted for spars for vessels.” 

Shorea ? 

crDD5s^i 03J. efloTii 

HOPE A.* 

The hopea is considered the most valuable iiuligeiiou-^ 
limber tree in the southern provinces ; and at Tavoy ami 
Mergui it is sawn up for budding purposes. The best 
canoes are made of hopea, and it is used cxlensjv('ly m 
native boat building. 

Hopea odorata^ 

ccSoD^u o 5 jo 3. ajs.'^nSsoo^ii 

• In Aincii. .1 1'rtcu crriMcou-ly ppJ.lcd linp/a 
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VATBftlA. 

A species of Valeria is a common timber tree in the 
Provinces of Tavoy anti Mergui. The limber is whiter 
than hopea, and equally good. Indeed, it is often call- 
ed white thengan, or white hopea, the woods being only 
distinguished in commerce by their colour. Wallich in 
his list of Indian woods mentions Hopea Jlorihunda as 
known at Tavoy by the Burmese name of tantheya. 
This tree is called at Tavoy paniheya, but it is certainly 
not a species of hopea. Its flowers, in white fragrant pa- 
nicles, are often seen in the Tavoy bazar, and are very un- 
like the yellow secund flowers of the hopea. 

Vntcria lanccolata 7 

u^OdSlODd OpSim. O^ODCoS'’ COOoSSo 

WOOD OIL TREE. 

The common wood oil tree produces a very useful tim- 
ber, which is sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and 
used in house building. Where not exposed to the wet, 
they answer as well as teak, and are sold at half the price . 
but they are not impervious to white ants. 

Diptcrocai'pus Iwvis. 

sfioSu 

LARGE-FLOWEUED DIPTEROCARPUS . 

This is a species of wood oil tree which grows on the 
sandy plains near the sea-shore, and on a similar soil in 
the interior. 

Diptcrocarpns grandijlora. 

otSib OIOIjST. soScSlQla 

SOUR WOOD OIL TREE. 

This is the name which the Karens give a large tree 
that grows on their mountains, but which produces com- 
paratively very little wood oil. 

Dipt €7 ocarpns. 

v8c6^« (Sgau.) 
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BITTER WOOD. 

The bitter wood a small tree used for boats intheneiirh- 
horhood of Amherst, is particularly desirable for beino-, 
as Mr. O’Riley states, “ exempt from the attack of the te- 
redo.” I have never seen the tree, but its leaves and 
fruit were furnished me by Mr. O’Riley, and they indi- 
cate it to be a species of terminalia, and of the section 
pentaptera The good limber, and bitter bark assimilate 
it to Roxburgh’s P. Arjuna^ but the foliation is different. 

Terminalia {Pentaptera,) 

ccSdlsii oDooSs)^sii 5|8s)l8i {Tavoy^ 
03i0J(3l/. ODcSdb«H 

TERMINALIA. 

I believe every member of the genus terminalia yields 
useful timber, and besides the preceding species, two 
others, the chebula, and bellerica have been noticed as 
indigenous in another part of this work. A still larger 
timber tree is common in the interior, whose winged fruit 
indicate its connection with Roxburgh’s genus pentaptera 
Terminalia {Pentaptera.) 

©Ss^i (*%au.) 

CHASTE TREE. 

This is a species of vitex very common at Maulinain, 
which produces a valuable small timber. Roxburgh says : 
” Wood when old, chocolate coloured, very hard, and 
durable.” 

Vitez arborea. 
cooDcSgo* 

gmelina arborea. 

Wallich met with this tree on the Sal wen, but it has 
never fallen under my observation, and I am unacquainted 
with its native name. It produces, however, a useful tim- 
ber, “ not readily attacked by insects.” 

Gmelina arborea* 
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TOON WOOD. 

Lieut, Nulhall, as quoted by Captain Munro, men- 
tions tooii as one of the woods of Arracan, under the 
name of “ thit-ka-do.” \Ye have, however, the authori- 
ty of Wallich for saying that thit-ka-do is a species of 
sterculia, a genus that produces no valuable timber. 
Still, as it is possible that there may be only a mistake in 
the name while the thing itself exists, the remark is 
worth putting on record. 

Cidrtla Toona. 
oC'Socc^^sn 

ACACIA. 

Sirissa acacia is found on the Irrawaddy, and may exisi 
in these Provinces. It is a large tree, and its wood 

dark coloured, and very hard.” The fragrant acacia is 
indigenous in the Provinces, and is said to yield “ a hard 
and strong timber.” 'Phe largest timber tree belonging 
to the genus with which lam acquainted, is a common 
forest tree, and from the character of the genus v\ ould no 
doubt furnish valuable timber. 

Acacia Sirissa, 

“ odoratissima, 
st^piilatn. 

oSii GSibi. ©c8» 

o O 

DALBERGIA. 

Tiiere is a large timber tree found throughout the Pro- 
vinces, sometimes wrought into canoes, which 1 think is 
a species of dalbergia, but 1 have never seen it in flow'er. 
It is the tree of which, according to Burman geography, 
there is an immense specimen growing ou the Great East- 
ern Island. 

Dalbergia ? 

8 *" 

CHISEL-HANDLE TREE. 

A common forest tree produces a hard, fine-grain- 
ed wood w'hich the Karens call the egg tree, and the 
Burmese the chisel-handle tree, its wood being much 
used for chisel handles. 1 have not seen the flow'er. 



but the fruit identifies it with Roxburgh’s genus dalbergia. 

Dalbergia. 

co8caoDo5§« oSjono^j. oc^d85^i< 

MAULMAIN LANCK-VVOOD. 

There is a tree found all over the Provinces which yields 
a wood that the residents at Maiilmain sometimes call 
lance-wood. The Karens make bows of it, but prefer* 
Cassia Jisiula. I have never met with the tree in flower, 
but think it a species of dalbergia, though it may possi- 
bly be a cassia. 

Dalbergia ? 

GgooSG5]Ort ©0oo5©sgo8fi G(y0o6^B 

o3jgiln. copoTcSu 

OAK. 

Wallich found seven different species of oak growjui' 
in Burmah and on this Coast. Three or four are natiNC '. 
of the Provinces, and all aflTord useful limber, thouirh 
Verier to the English oak. 

Qucrcus fvnr strata. 

‘‘ tnrbinata (?) 

‘‘ V cl III inn. 

coSdSd o 3 j oru 

Qtarens Atnlu rstlanii.s Wad. 

Tirhlur. 

JAUOOL. 

The queen lagerstramiia, or jafool, is an ai)undant tn*'.* 
her tree in these Provinces, though very scarce (.n ihc 
other Coast. The posts of an old wharf at Tavoy winch 
were of this wood, stood erect for tiventy or thirty 
years; but house posts often decay in llie ground in i 
much slioner period. It is considered a valuable timbei 
in ship building. There is a smaller species of lagerstrcp- 
mia HI our jungles whose w’ood is inferior, but it is sortie*^ 
limes confounded with the other. 

Lagc' strcBinia Regincs. 
tjSsUil gl. C§B 

acwoSjgn g-ioar oggi" (Inferior tiv^ber.) 
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GREWIA. 

At Tavoy, when vessels require spars they are usually 
furnished from a small tree whxh grows on the sea-board, 
belonging to the genus grewia. 

Gri wia. 

CALOPHVLLtM. 

House carpenters often use the timber of a species ol 
( aiophylhirn, and this tree also furnisiies spars. 
Caloplnjllurn. 

coq:8 II <^gDSfl (Tavoy.) coo5d1« 

UARCINIA. 

A limber tree, the largest that I have seen of the genus 
garcinia, is in frequent demand for house posts in Tavov 
Garcinia. 

osjolii oc5. 00^0 

CORDON14. 

Gordonia is called itch-wood” by the Tavoyers, from 
the Itching which its chips or bark occasion when brouir'nt 
in contact with the skin. I have often seen its compact 
umber u»ed for lioiise posts, and for rice mortars. 

G or d 0 !i i a ft or i b u n da . 

“ inif^^nfoUa, 

Cd8qD8o Oil. COc8i0O8m 

M A NO ROVE. 

The species of mangrove most abundant along our 
siiores furnishes a Imrd and durable timber. The tree is 
oa^ily distinguished from its associates, for it drops no roots 
iVom Its branches, but the trunk is divided into numerous 
roots for half its height, like a small bamboo pavilion, 
llruguitra Hhccdii. 

Rhizopkora gi/mnorrJtiza. 

D?JC3.fO0'^. COpO80§i 
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CAREVA. 

A a arboreous species of careya, a genus named aftet 
Dr. Carey, furnishes a useful timber for house building. 
!n some pans of India matchlocks are made from a spe* 
cies of careya- 

Cartya arborea, 

osjccgsf (Tauoy.j ugq. 

ocgSn 

MOUNTAIN JACK. 

The mountain jack is deemed a valuable timber by the 
natives, especially for canoes. Wallich says: “It pro- 
duces a sort of caoutchouc, with which the Burmese pay 
their boats.” 1 imagine this is a mistake. The Bur- 
?7)eso almost unifersally pay their boats with a substance 
that is produced by a bee, mixed sometimes with daramer. 

Artocarpus ccMnatns. 

€coo68(Si (^Tavoy.) ox 

WILD NUTMEG TREE. 

i here are one or two trees, which I have noticed iii 
?lie southern province.s, belonging to the genus which 
Contains the nutmeg. The fruit has none of the aroma 
of the* nutmeg, but the timber which is large, is used by 
the natives in house carpentry. Griffith found only one 
-^pecies, “apparently,” he says, “referable to Louner’s ge- 
nus knema.” Wallich, however, nret with two, and refer* 
red both to myristica. 

Myristica amygdaVna 7 
“ spoerocarpa T 

t^c§i Odiqjv o^Sro'gj* 

GoooSofooii sij»8c1i ? 

BIGNONIA. 

The Karens often build their boats with the wood of a 
'-pecies of bignonia, as the genus-is defined by Roxburgh j 

T 
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and the timber which is sometimes large is frequently 
used in joinery. 

JBignonia. 

o5odSi O0'^Qn?53'\. SsSobih 

o 

SOUR SONNERATIA. 

A species of sonneratia abounds in the mangrove 
swamps, and on the banks of almost ^very stream on the 
coast as far as tide-waters reach, which the natives use 
for various economical purposes, and it is said to be “a 
belter substitute for coal in steamers than any other kind 
of wood/’ 

So7ineratia acida. 

COCJB CO4^0 OSjbSj. 00^8^0^88 

LAURUS. 

A solitary post of a species of laurus is often found in 
Tavoy houses. There was one in mine, which the while 
ants selected in preference to all others; and as long 
as left undisturbed, they never wandered from home It 
may be an advantage to have one post in a house of this 
timber, but one is quite sufficient. 

Lauras. 

o^s^coot 

KVANAN. 

On the low lands near the sea*coast there is a large tree 
of which canoes are occasionally made, that is mucli 
used for sandals. The wood is red, but turns black on 
being anointed with petroleum. I have never seen the 
‘ree either in flower, or fruit; but it has pinnate leaves, 
with two pairs of oval leathery leaflets, and is, I imagine, 
a leguminous tree. 

MAYBYOUNG. 

This is a hard, tough, knotty wood, which the Tavoyers 
select for anchors to their large boats, wooden anchors 
laden with stones constituting the greater part in use. I 
have never seen the tree. 

6310011 SlJJCIOOSI 
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BEEF-WOOD. 

Beef-wood is imported into the United States in consider- 
able quantities, for various purposes where a hard heavy 
wood is required, and the casuarina on our Coast can 
furnish almost any quantity of this timber, but it is very 
little used. Roxburgh says it resembles toon in appear- 
ance The natives call it by the same name as the pine 
Casuarina muricata. 

s3i — 09j-on9'j- £§« 

SOONDKEE. 


coSsgs 


The soondree is a gloomy looking tree that may be dis- 
tinguished from all otherb for many miles distant it is 
remarkably characteristic of a peculiar soil. Wherever 
the tides occasionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
IS sure to be found tliroughout the whole Coast, but it is 
never found at home, either on the high dry lands on the 
one hand, nor in the wet mangrove swamps on the other 
It i« the tree which was described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, who accompanied Symmes’ enihabsy, as Ila i- 
tit ra Fames, It is the toughest wood that has been iestc<l 
jn India. When Rangoon teak broke with a weight ol 
S70 pounds, soondree sustained 1312 pounds. It is not a 
very durable wood, but stands without a rival in strength, 
although so common on the other Coast, as to give name, 
as Captain IMunro thinks, to the Soonderbunds, yet the 
tree grows much larger in these Provinces, and allbrdj 
liner timber. 

Hcriticra minor, 

“ Fames, 

ODG03» (Tavoy.) 

trincomalee wood. 

Dr. Ilelfer mentions the tree winch produces the Trin- 
comalee wood as growing on King’s Island opposite 
Mergui. It is a light, strong, valuable wood. 

Berry a Ammonilla, 


MARTABAN CAMPHOR WOOD. 

This is a very large tree, scattered sparsely throughout 
the Provinces. Wallich wrote that it was very like Lau- 
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rus glandulif era f which furnishes the sassafras, and cam- 
phor wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the “ tree gal- 
anga,** from its fragrance. 

Laurus. (Sassafras.) 

ooogj n O3jG0')- 

SASSAFRAS. 

A species of laurus with the odour of sassafras, is often 
used in house carpentry. 

Laurus. (Sassafras.) 

cco£coq)6i Q0J13. cfigco^o 

ODINA. 

At Maulmain a species of odina is quite common, 
which produces a valuable wood. 

Odina Wodier, 

lnc?9i. 

MOOTCIIEE WOOD. 

A species of erythrina supplies a soft, white wood, as 
easily worked as the pine, which might be made available 
for many economical purposes. 

Erythrina indica. 

oocoSi Gononn. coioSn 

» 

MOUNTAIN CORAL TREE. 

A fine looking timber tree of the same genus as tlie 
preceding, but producing a reddish wood, is not uncom- 
mon in the interior. The Karens select the tree in pre- 
ference to all others on which to train their betel vines 

Erythrina. 

CODofODCodt Gono&'l. COlStt 

e o 

KYAIZAI. 

A species of laurus producing a hard wood used in car- 
pentry, is seen in Tavoy, where it is called kyai/.ai. 

Laurus. 


OHJOJOIWOOJ. 


0000 ^00*8^ 
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YAMANCE. 

There is a tree on the hills which furnishes a remark n 
bly wliite tiinher, resembling mootchee wood, of 

winch the natives often make canoes. 1 have never seen 
Mio tree, but the Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and 
i small ])lumb which is a favorite food witli the barkinn 
<h‘er 

rntxoc viiers. 

A liard v,ihiabj<- timber tree is very abundant le tl/c 
Ux ii:hl)()urlH)o(l of Rangoon, and not uncominon in somr 
part." of tliese Pro\ inces, belonging to the genus elu'o- 
x'arpM'- Carts are soineinnes constructed of it , and it i" 

• e'cd in house and boat building. 

C^CCZiU'TO^S'i 

^ AT.Vv EK, 

Ibw n\ el saiu en derives its name from a lioe tmit 
jiowi (»n Its hanks of that name. 1 have nevt r set'!' 
't, hut frtuii (he fruit that lias been brouglu me, 1 am ona- 
i)l( ti to slate ihat it is a species of elau)carpijs, and frt>ni 
tii(' character of the genus, would ])rubably yield useful 

W 00(1 • 

I'jlff' Otar pus 
COC^C, 

nL\( K W ODD, 

Under the Barman name of jendaik, the wood of two 
differt nt trees js sometimes seen. One, a species of clx,- 
ny, and the t)ther a leguminous tree winch, according to 
the descriptions of the Karens, is a species of dalhcrgia, 
and tlie wood reseinliles the black wood of Hindustan 
Ualhfrf*i(i lat [folia? 

q6c^^/5ii ODSx'dPSii ^ Tavoy ) 

OjJcIu. coSom 

O O E o 
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TENA8SER1M LANCB-WOOD. 

A tree which produces a timber possessing the proper- 
ties of]ance-wood is not uncommon in the Provinces, but 
it belongs to the dog>bane tribe, and is not at all related 
to Guatteria virgata^ the lance-wood of commerce. 

Aporynace^, 

BURMAN BOX-WOOD. 

The Karens have sometimes furnished me with speci- 
mens of a wood that can scarcely be distinguished from 
the box-wood of Europe, but I have never seen tlie tree- 
Wallich found Nauclea cordijolia on the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, which has *• wood coloured like that of the box 
tree, but much lighter, and at the same time very close 
grained.” It may possibly be the same tree, although 
the Tenasserim wood is not light; or it may be a Tavoy 
tree, which he says has ‘‘a strong tough wood, in grain 
like box.” 

Murraya. 

QoSoooSit 

SELUNG BOAT TIMBER. 

The Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago shoot over 
their waters with remarkably light boats, and they owe 
their buoyancy to the materials that form their sides, 
which are the sterns of the edible zalacca. These stems 
are as light, and of the consistency of cork, for which 
they are often substituted ; and the Selungs are skilful 
in uniting them together to serve instead of planks, 
so as to make an unequalled sea boat, that floats on the 
waves like a swan. 

Zalacca cdulis. 

g|£od<Si i)ei. ®9 b 

DAMMER PINE. 

Griffith mentions Agathis Im^anthiflora, or the dammer 
pine, as a member of the Tenasserim Flora, and I have 
seen the young plants of the tree to which he must re- 
fer. The leaf is precisely that of the dammer pine, but 
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it is not known to yield any dammer. The wood is 
white, rather light, and bears considerable resemblance 
to some kinds of pine* It is used by native carpenters 
for various purposes, and the Burmese have a superstition 
that the beams or balances of their scales ought to be 
formed of this wood. They call it ihtet'^meny the tree-go* 
vernor. 

Agathis hrantkifolia. 

OdSqSi 03j0jlj. COoGJJtB 

FINE.* 

Some twenty years ago the residents of Maul main were 
not a little surprised to find, among the drift wood of the 
Salwen, a log of some coniferous tree. This was the first 
intimation that any tree of the pine tribe grew on the 
borders of these Provinces; but whether it were of the 
genus piruis, or abies, or larix — a pine, a fir, or a larch, 
(lid not appear. It was several years after this occur- 
rence, that one of our former commissioners told me 
he had offered a hundred rupees to any of the for- 
esters who w’ould bring down a spar of this tree* Spars 
have been since brought down, but it is believed that 
(Japt. Latter was the first European to visit the locality 
wliere the tree is indigenous, and from specimens of the 
foliage and fruit, which he brought away, it appears to be a 
new s|Tecies of pine (hat maybe characterized thus: 

P. Latter i. Arbor 50 — GO pedal is, cortice scabro, 
folds ge.ninis 7 — s uncialibus cauiculatis serratisf scab- 
briosculo, strobilis 4 uncialibus ovato — conicis, squamis 
roinbeis inermis, 

Ilab. In provincKi Amherst : in convalli fluvii Thoung-^ 
ycen. 

Descr. A tree of from 50 to GO feet high, or more, 
and from to 2 feet or more in diameter. Sheaths of 
the leaves arranged spirally, tubular, membranous, six 


. Extruded from an a rtich ccmnimnioaied by the author, m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for January l-'jy 

t Liiullt'y sayrf of ordri , " Lfar^-s— enliro at the margins;'' but these are 
rertniiily tinily ^erratt d , auJ 1 fmU P txceUa described with Icairus “tooth 
Jelled " 
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lines long. Leaves two from each siieatli, equal, from 
7 to 6 inches long, acute with a sharp point, convex on 
the back, slightly scabrous with eight rows, in })airs, of 
very minute thorns which produce a striated appearance, 
hollow on the under surface, serrated. Cones ovate-coni- 
cal, nearly four inches long. Scales rhomboid, unarmed. 

The flower is unknown. A single ripe cone tliat had 
east Its seeds, and a branch, beiiig all the materials 
hiriuslied for description. Specimens of the wood that 
have been brought in contain more resinous inattei 
than any other species of conifcra: I ever saw. It 
appears like woods fibre immersed in resin. The Kareiu- 
inake tar from tlie wood, by a very simple prijccss ; and 
large; (piaiitities of Ixvth tar and pitch mii^ht he manufac- 
tured in the forest^, if a rcinuncralivo price could lx- 
<.d)tained Idr the article. 

Tlic tree is not f’ouinl west of the Donaw mountains, 
a part of an unbroken granite range that runs down from 
the falls of the Salwt ii to the old city of 'I'enassernn, and 
v\ Inch lu're sepnr.itv s the valley of the d’hoangyoen from 
the region watered hv the Gvaing and its tributaries 

Idiispine is 1)0^ auixuig the iwaify four species doscrilx'd 
by Loudon asiliede;. zeiis of(ircat Britain, nor among tin 
//rr/rf specie.s doci .i>ed, and flgiircd by IMichaux in his 
'‘N(x*ili American Sviva’’; yet it may afler all, prove l(» 
be a variety of/* ! ’ i^ifolia , which it more closely resem^ 
hies than any otiur species, but from vvliich it differs’, 
among other thini’^. in fuiving only two leaves to each 
sheath in the s[>erunens 1 have examined, while that has 
three. Previous to publishing the above communication, 

,1 friend, Mr, Lai(li.j\ tne Si'cretary of the Asiatic Society, 
suhiniited it to Dr ‘Cklland, while lie wa.s in charge 
of the Botanical (ro leii, and that gentleman, with 
P lon§iif()lia grow in:: n the garden before him, gave it as 
his opinion that tlx- dk iiasserim tree was a new species. 
]f I have erred, therefore, in regarding it as such, 1 have 
done so with the liighesl official botanical authority in 
India. 

Pinus L(iii(r'i. 

co6i!^?n soq. — QOJonSl. d^i! 
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Few persons are aware of the great difficulty that exists 
Ui ascertaining the species, and sometimes the genera of 
animals in an unexplored country, as these Provinces were 
some twenty years ago. At that time the rusa deer was, 
according to some authorities, a wild cow, and according 
to others, an elk ; the gaur was a bison ; the paradoxure, 
a racoon ; the bamboo rat, a mole ; the wild hog, a bar- 
byrussa ; the gymniira, anoppo^sum ; the wild dog, a wolf ; 
the leopard, a cheetah ; a deer the nylghau ; the goat- 
antelope, a wild sheep ; and we had “ a goat with one 
horn resembling the celebrated unicorn,” and twenty 
other animals which are now as really extinct in the 
Provinces as the mammoth and the megatherium, and 
for which one would no more think of looking thaii for 
the Dean of Westminster’s pet, which he describes as 

*• n’,>r ho2 or ihronsb rnuirh d^nse or rire, 

With hf a»i, hamla, wines, or fBet, pur'iue'i hid way, 

Aii>i s*viius, or liinks. or wade«, or croeps or Hies ”* 

In tliose clays the jungle traveller vvas entertained at 
evening by the natives around the brush fire, with won- 
derful descriptions of the extraordinary animals, that peo- 
pled tl^js surrounding forests. One was found exactly like 
an elephant, but never had tusks, and was banded across 
the bv)dy with white This proved to be the tapir. An(»- 
ther had a skin like a cow, a mane like a hor'^e, and 
horns like a goat — the goat antelope. 1'he third was half 
a dog and half a hog — the sand-badger. And a fourth 
was represented as in a transition state towards a mon- 
key, just such an animal as would certainly become a 
monkey in the next state ; this was the loris. 

Since Mr. Blyth became Curator ®f the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society, by far the greater proportion of the mam- 
malia of these Provinces and Arracan has passed under his 
eye ; and to him we are principally indebted for our know- 
ledge of species. 


• The Pturjdaciyle 
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MOPfKEY TRIBE. 

Five species of Quadrumana, the monkey tribe, have 
been found in these Provinces, and the Karens have names 
for two others, a small grey white-eyelid monkey,* and a 
red-rumped pig-tailed monkey ;t but these may prove to be 
varieties of the other species. Arracan has two species 
that have not been seen in these Provinces. 

WHITE-HANDED GIBBON, Or LONG-ARMED APE. 

The first sounds that usher in the morning in the Karen 
mountain glens, are the wailing cries of the gibbons on 
the hill sides around. The whole of the interior of the 
Provinces is alive with them ; and their habit of scream- 
ing as soon as the day dawns is celebrated in Karen poetry. 

There are all varieties of shade in their colouring, from 
tawny white to jet black. 

Hylohates Lar, Ogilby. 

Grand Gibbon ^ Bufifon 

Homo LaVf Linne, Mantiss. 

Simia longimanaj Schreber. 

Simia Lar^ Linne Syst, 

Pithecus Lar, Desmarest. 

i^iniia albimana, Vigors and Horsfield 

Hylobates Lar, Lesson, apud Martin 

Hylohates albimanus, Schinz. 

LIGHT-COLOCRED VARIETY. 

Petit Gibbon y BulTon. 

Hylobates varicgatus, Ogilby. 

Hylohates Icueiscus, Cantor. 

Arracau.) 

HOOLOCR GIBBON. 

The long armed ape of Arracan is a different species 
from the preceding, which is the only one that har> 


t CJOtO^tSiSi 
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been found in these Provinces. Both are called by the 
same native names. 

Hylobates hooloclc. 

WHITE-EtELlD MONKEY. 

This black monkey has a white ring around the eye?, 
which gives it 'a peculiar appearance, and is probably the 
negro monkey of Pennant. It is foUnd in considerable 
numbers in the interior, but is not so numerous as the 
other monkeys, and the gibbons. Though heretofore re* 
srardedby Mr. Blyth himself, as identical with 8. obscuruSy 
he has recently written me that he now considers it the 
same as Phayrciy a new species, which he described 
originally from Arracan specimens. 

Semnopithccus ohsevruSy Reid. 

ItuccmiystaZy Temrn. 

“ summafranus, Muller. 

“ hahmifera. Cantor. 

tSf mia maura ? Lin. 

Preshytes ohscurus, Cray. 

“ Phayrciy Blylh. 

Gv:PjDo5<^5s2ii Tavoy^ Arracan. j 

oo\c§^« edgiwJi. 

harde's white-eyelid monkey. 

This monkey abounds in the forests of Yay, and is 
nearly allied to the preceding species. Mr. Blyth says 
‘Tt is intermpciinte between JF^ Phayrei r*nd P. cbscurus ; 
but seemingly, distinct frf>m both. 'Tlfere is no vertical 
crest, as in the former; nor is the occipital hair length- 
ened and conspicuously much paier, as invariably m the 
latter species : but the slioulders and outside id’ the arm 
are Silvered in both .«jpecimens; and the under parts re- 
eemble those of P, obicvrus. The tail very slightly 
paler than the body : whereas in twelve adults of P. 
oh^-ciiTus (lying together before m<e, at the time of drawing 
up thist description), the tail is in every one much pater 
than the b<.dy,” 

Pre^bytes Barbci. 
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nsIlER MONKEY. 

This monkey is more numerous in individuals than any 
other species in the Provinces. It abounds on the sea* 
shorc'^ . uo c'j I’vi baiiks of inland streams, especially 
out’ V v'tre it appears to draw a large portion 

of , troiu the crabs, and Shell-fish found on 

t‘ - >1* jco the Burmese have named it the “ fish- 

er monkey,” and when the tide is out, a whole troop 
is often seen issuing from the jungle to conchologize. 
Some are observed turning over stones in diligent 
search of shell-fish, others breaking up the shells they 
have found to get at the animals within ; but most seem 
to be in search of small crabs, and wherever the trace of 
one appears, a monkey will thrust down his arm up to the 
shoulder, if necessary, to draw it out of its hole. Fruits, 
however, are as acceptable to them as shell-fish. On one 
occasion, coming down close in-shore at the mouth of the 
Teuasscnm, a troop of them followed rny boat for a con- 
siderafile distance, being attracted by the plantains that 
we threw out, which they picked up and ate with great 
avidity. 

The apes, that Solomon's fleet brought from Ophir, 
were probaVdy monkeys of the genus to which this ''pecica 
belongs. They abound m Huidu&tan, and ^^an- 

scrit name is The Hebrews and Greeks appear 

to have adopted the name by which the animals were 
known in their native country, for they were called in 
Hebrew koph^ and in Greek 'keephos^ and keebos, which 
Scapula says, was an animal of the genus simia, “ hav- 
ing a tail — caudem habens so they were not apes, as 
the word is used in zoology, but monkeys. 

Ctrcopitiitcus tynomulgui,^ Ogilby. 

Simia eynomttlgus, Linne* 

Simia aygula, Linne. 

Simia attys, Schreber. 

Macacus cynomolgus, Desmarest. 

Stmia fi^cictilaris. Raffles. 

Mjrrcoci:biis aygula, Ge^ff. apud Horsfield. 

Inuus cercopiihecus, Blyth. 

ctjooSoocltt ooto^toofl 
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COALY-MONKEY. 

The coaly -monkey is common in Arracan, where ii has 
the same vernacular names as the preceding species, 
which it much resembles. 

Macacus carhoAarius. 

tancrivorus, Blyth. 

LONO^-HAtRED PIG-TAILED MONKEV. 

This monkey is least common of all the species in tlie 
l^rovinces, but it is most frequently seen in confinement. 
It is found inland, but rarely if ever on the banks of 
streams. 

Inuus arctoidcs^ Blyth. 

Macarus “ 

It has been referred to the following allied species “ 


Papio ncmi FtrimtSy 
Simla ncinestrinus , 
Simla PlatyppgoSj 
Simla fuscUy 
Macacus ucmestriHUSy 
Simia carpole-gus, 
Inuus ncmc^trinus, 

QcJ39Jt>0J. 


Ogiiby. 
Linne. 
Schreber 
Shaw. 
Desmarest. 
Raffles. 
Blyth. 


Arracan) 


LEMUR, t>R BENGAL SLOTH. 


The lemur, Bengal sloth, or slow Ions, as it is variou*^ 
ly named, is found in the Provinces, but is not abundant. 
The Karens say that were it to enter a town, that town 
would assuredly be destroyed. 

Nycticchus tardigradus. 

Lemur tardigraduSy 
Nycticchus bengalensisy 
Nycticchus javanicuSy 


Ltoris tardigradus, 
Sienops javanicus , 
Stcnops tardigradus y 

€^63^. cosp" 


Waterhouse, Cat. 

Linne apud Raffles. 
Geoff. 

Geoff. 

Geoff. 

Van der Hoeven. 
Wagner, apud Schinz. 

Tavoy!^ 





BAT TRIBE. 

The Cheiroptera, or bats, are numerously represented hf 
these Provinces and Arracan ; but little progress however 
has been made in the identification of species. Four are 
known, but they are not probably a moiety of the number 
that exists. 

FLVINO FOX. 

This large bat has been very appropriately named, for 
it bears a strong resemblance to a small fox in every thing 
but its wings. Nor is it very smalt. Adults measure 
from three to four feet across the wings from tip to tip. 
They abound on the Coast, and it is quite impossi- 
ble to keep ripe fruit from their depredations, without 
inclosing it in basket work. When guava trees are bear- 
ing, lialf devoured fruit will be found under them every 
morning, which the dying foxes have rejected. In some 
sections they may be seen in great numbers hanging by 
their heels in the tops of palmyra palms. 

Pteropu?^ edulis, Geoffroy. 

“ javani(7t'i, Desm. apnd Iforsfield. 

JJdtrard'di , Geoffroy. 

coS^it coSocht q]jC5JQ0J. 

CAVE BAT. 

Every one who visits the limestone caves of the Tenaas- 
erim coast is startled with their bat-wing music. Sud- 
denly on entering these subterranean halls, thousands ot 
bats rush from their d irk recesses, and wheel over the 
traveller’s head with the deep whizzing sounds of a passing 
water-spout. And then they hang trembling and rustling 
their wings in the lofty black galleries above, like a chon 
of wind harmonies tpuffled in the mountains. 

The large quantities of guano accumulated in the caves 
inhabited by these bats, might be turned to a profitable 
account by our horticulturists. 

Scotophilus Tcmminckiif Gray. 

Vespertilio Temminckii, Horsfield. 

Vespertilio Belangcrit^ Isid. Geoff. 
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Ve^pcrtilio iioctulinus, 
Srotophilus rastannis^ 
Nycticcius Temminckii, 
Nycticcius Bdangcrii^ 
fKycticnvs noctulinus, 
cc£|i qjjeaosn. 


laid. GeofT 
Gray. 

Schinz. 

Temminck, apud Schinz 
Teimninck, apud Schinz 

0^1 Si. 


HORSESHOE, or LEAI'-NOSED BAT. 

This h.'it has an appendage on the nose, wliich is either 
a horse-shoe or a leaf, at the jileasure of the observer. It 
■js not to be confounded, however, vvitli the pliyllosloina, an 
American genus. The Karens call it the broken-nosed 
bat. I think there are two species ; one is of a yellowish 
(Colour. Air. Blyth has received the two following from 
AArrainn 

Jlippodderos vul^mh^ Gray. 

Jihinolop'ius “ TIorslield. 

“ insignhj Tcnim. 


IlipposUlcros larvatu^y 

coS^t q]ji)5m. 


llorsfield. 




SMALL CAT, 


The smallest species of bat in the Provinces differs 
from the preceding, both in form and habit. It ought, 
to be called the domestic bat. I had one quite domiciled 
ill my house, where it would hang by its heels ail day, un- 
der the bedstead, w'ithout creating the least disturbance. 
But when night came on it would make a few evolutions 
round the room, and then fly away. It was always, how- 
ever, home again by daylight in the morning. 

On another occasion, a whole family took up their abode 
in a small space betw'een a post in the house and a jiarti- 
tion ; and they are often found in the hollow ends of bam- 
boos in the roof. In an old brick building that Dr. Judson 
occupied in Rangoon, they were so numerous in tlie up- 
per story, that he killed two hundred and fifty in one day. 
coS^n q;jC50J. cjjpooSi 
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INSECT-EATXSRS. 

Three genera of Jnsectivora, or insect-eaters, have been 
discovered in the Provinces. 

JATANBSE TUPAIA. 

The tupaia is a small animal resembling a squirrel, but 
with a longer head. It was first discovered in Java, where 
it is considered by the natives as a species of squirrel. 
In dentition it resembles the hedgehog. 

The Karens describe a striped species as inhabiting 
their forests, larger than the above. 

Tupaia javani cay Horsf. 

“ peguanUy Lesson. 

neigh, obn Striped.'^ 

MUSK SHREW. 

The tnusk shrew is usually called in India the musk 
rat; but it is a very different animal from the musk rat of 
America. We have at least two species, both of which 
emit an offensive odour, so much so that when put together 
with a cat in the same box, the cat will not touch them. 
They are readily distinguished when in a house from the 
common rat, by a peculiar shrill squeel which they fre- 
cjueiitl) utter. 

I sent Mr. Blyth a specimen of the smallest species, and 
he wrote : “Mr. Gray identifies ibis minute shrew withiS’. 
pusillus, S. G. Graelin, lieise III, 49B, t. 75, f. 1 , and sug- 
gests it to be the S. pygmcBuSy Pallas, S. exilis, Gm. Syst, 
AVi/.,aiid S, citcutitns v. minutus, Laxm.” 

Sorcx Peyrotettii, Guerin. 

“ pygm<BuSf Hodgson. 

(^c?cjaS« e3g. ooc^ii 

GYMNURAt 

Mr. Blyth says: “ The genus gymnura has been ascer- 
tained to exist ill the Provinces, being probably the oppo.s- 
sum of Capt. Low ; if not also the marsupial adverted to 
by Dr. Heifer.” 

Gymnura Raffiesii ? 
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CARJVIVEROUS ANIMALS. 

The CarnivorUy or carnivorous animals, count between 
twenty and twenty five species in these Provinces: and 
two or three others in Arracan. 

MALAY BEAR. 

The Malay black bear, much resembling the black bear 
*f America, is not uncommon in the interior. On one 
occasion, while sleeping in a Karen field that had been re- 
cently harvested, I was disturbed all night by a drove ot 
them digging up the roots of the sugar cane that had been 
left in the field. They will occasionally attack a man when 
alone. On descending the Tenasserim a few years ago 
on rafts, the foremost raft passed over a rapid, and made a 
diort turn into a little cove below, when a bear from the. 
diore made a plunge at the raft, and threw the tw'o Ka- 
rvns on It into the water. At this moment the other rafts 
r,amo in sight, and the bear retreated. On another occa- 
sion I met with a Birman and a bear iliat he had just 
idiOt, and the Burman assured me that he &liot the beat 
in the very act of running upon him. 

The Kemees and Karens describe a smaller species, yel- 
low on the breast, for which they have a distinctive name; 
tnit 1 imagine it is a variety of the above. The Bunne.^o 
ind tlie northern Karens say there is a species with I'eei 
and hands like a man, which they call man-bear. This i 
su-^pecr to bo a fabulous animal, founded on reports of tiie 

>rang-iH>titarig 

L’rsus ftiahn/anus. 

Oo56i OOlDJiioSc^li 

C5=)"iony3j. {^Knren small species.] 

cvjoii ooiojoo^u ^man-bear.^ 

FIG-BEAU. 

The pig-bear, or sand hog, or Indian badger, or sand 
badger, as it is variously named, is not rare, especially in 
the southern provinces. It has the general appearance of 
a hog, with claws like a bear, but the Burmans say it is 
half hog and half dog. 

Arctonyx collaris. 

cgicooc5 »oc6ooog5i cgiojiocSojtt n5. 
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MONKEY-TIGER. 

This animal was first discoverd in Malacca a few years 
ago, and it is not known to exist north of these Provinces, 
though it is probably found to some extent in Bur m ah 
Proper. Monkey-tiger is a translation of its Burmese 
name, and is somewhat descriptive of its character. It is 
about the size of sr small monkey, with a long retractile 
tail, and is both arboreal and terrestrial in its habits. 

Arctictis Binturongf Fischer. 

Viverra? Binturong^ Raffles. 

Paradoxurus albifronSy F. Cuvier. 

Tctides atcr, F. Cuvier. 

Ai'ctictis penicillata, Temminck. 

WEASEL. 

Capt Phayre met with an animal of the weasel tribe in 
Arracan, and it probably exists in these Provinces, though 
it has not yet been discovered. 

The Hebrew word rendered weasel, in Leviticus, is iden- 
tical with the Arabic khalad^ which signifies a mole. 

Helictcs Niprtlensis, Hodg. 

Gulo orientalis, Horsf. 

OTTER. 

Otters abound in some of the streams. In the upper 
part of the Tenasserim, a dozen at a time may be occa- 
sionally seen «n the rocks in the river. The Burmese 
sometimes domesticate them, when they will follow a man 
like a dog. 

ZiUtra hpionyj^ Blyth. 

Lutra Barang, Raffles. 

“ Barang Barang'^ or Ambrang^'' Raffles. 

Lutra Siinungy Schinz ? 

bo'i. 

The Arracancse otter is a different species. 

Lutra Nair, Fred. Cuvier. 

Lutra indica, Gray. 
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DOMB8TIC DOa. 

Among the introduced animals, is the domestic dog. 

'Cants familiaris. 

®8*' 2^* og?' 

WILD DOG. 

Tliere is a wild dog in the Provinces which Mr.Blyth re- 
gards as a distinct species ; and the Karens have described 
to me an animal that makes his kennel in the ground like a 
fox or a jackal, which they say is ^nd in the Shan coun- 
try. The fox of the English bibl^s probably the jackal. 
The Hebrew word is shugal, the Persian name of the 
jackal is sha^hal and shakal, and the Pali* is thengala or 
shcngala^ from the same root, which the Bur man books 
render “ earth-dog.”f 

Canis rutilis. 

CODOCgSM 

MALACCA CIVET. 

The Indian civet-cats secrete an odoriferous substance 
identical with civet, though not the civet of commerce. 
This species is not infrequently found in the villages, and 
its secretion enters into the Burmese Materia Medica. 
Viverricula malaccensis, 

A^ivcrra malaccensis, Gmelin. 

Rasse, Horsheld. 

Gufida, Buchanan Hamilton MSS. 

indica, Geoffroy. 

bengalensis. Gray : lllustr. 

pallida^ Gray : lllustr. 

Genetta manillensis, Eydoux. 

©Qofiooc^j'* (ooo3D6G@o6c(^c6n AfTacan.) 
OOJOSO'l. c8io|" 


* dSScoi 


t e§e8«' 
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ZIBETH CIVET. 

This is another species of civet-cat, not so abundant as 
the preceding, which the Burmese call “ the horse-cat,’' 
from the mane on its neck. 

Viverra Zibtiha^ Linne. 

“ undulata, Gray. 

mtlanuruSy Hodgson. 

orientaliSy 

** civettoideSf “ 

THRI^-STRIPED PAGUMA. 

This animal is very common, and occasionally enters 
houses in the towns in pursuit of rats. When young it is 
easily domesticated, and valuable as a riit-catcher. It does 
not appear to have been seen in Arracan. 

Paguma trwimata^ Gray. 

FtWra “ Reinwardt, Mus. Leyd. 

Parado'Jt urus trivirgatuSy Gray. 

OOJOnOOJ. cBscSiSi 


COMMON PARADOXURE. 


This paradoxure inhabits the Provinces, but I have ne- 
ver examined the species^. It is probably identical with 
the one in Arracan. 


Paradoxurits Musangay 
Viverra hennaphroditay 
fasciata, 

“ MusangOy 
Musang bulauy 
Ichneumon prchcnsilis. 


Gray. 

Pallas, apud Schin/. 
Gmelin? 

Marsden, Raffles. 
Raffles. 

Buchanan Halmilton. 


Plat y schist a hermaphrodita, Otto 1 

Paradozurus Pallasiiy Gray ( , « i • 

“ Crossii, “ f 

dubiuSy “ J 

MusangoideSy Gray 
typuSy apud Schlegel. 

felinus, Wagner, apud Schin z. 

e@o56^c6t soJOev cBicSii 
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WHITE-EARED PARADOXURE. 

A paradoxure distinguished by white-tipped ears, 
not very rare in the Provinces. 

Paradoxurus lencorhinus^ Blyth. 

c0Q5^ojgc6{jji ‘D 0 ^©e'l§'in 3 . c8«c8io1^^” 

UNOE8CRIBEO PARADOXURB. 

An undescribed species has been sent up to Calcutta 
from two of these Provinces, and froiti Arracaii, but it 
has not yet received a name. Thefnatives do not distin- 
guish it from the common ptyadoxure. 

TENASSERIM ICHNEUMON. 

This animal is not the genuine ichneumon, but it be- 
longs to the same family, and has its habits. It is remark- 
able for devouring snakes. 

Urva cancrivora, Blyth. 

neigjittoso. c6;oo^ii 

ROVAL TIGER. 

Tigers are sufficiently abundant in the Provinces, al- 
most everywhere. Twice during my residence at I'avoy 
th<=*y came into the gate of my compound, broke open the 
door gf the goal-house, and succeeded in killing a goat 
each time before they could be routed. On another oc- 
casion, while sleeping in a jungle hamlet, a tiger leaped 
into a buffalo pen close by the house, and killed a buf- 
falo. They appear to be afraid to encounter a man until 
tliey have once entered the contest with him, when all 
fear ceases ever after. I have encamped in the jungles 
often, where the tracks of tigers were seen all around in 
the morning within a few yards of where toy self and peo- 
ple had bivouacked, yet they neveir ventured an attack. 
But whenever a tiger has once tasted human blood it ever 
after seeks it in preference to all other. 

A Burman was struck down by a tiger at the head of 
Tavoy river, and he was seen by his companions to in- 
flict a severe wound on his antagonist with hia knife, but 
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was carried off. A few months afterwards, a Karen was 
killed by a tiger in a village twenty miles distant ; and 
when the villagers subsequently succeeded in killing 
tlie animal, it was found to have been wounded as des- 
cribed by the Burmans. A Karen was killed by a tiger 
near a village a dozen miles east of Tavoy, supposed to be 
the same beast that had devoured a man ten miles distant 
a short time previous. This Karen was carried off after 
breakfast in the morning while going out alone to his 
work in the field ; and in less then a week from that time 
a Burman was struck down by a tiger in the middle of the 
day, not six miles distant, ^nd when there were eight 
other men in company. 

A Karen who was killed by a tiger near the forks of 
the Tenasseriin, was walking with three others in com- 
pany a couple of hours before sunset, and had a gun on 
his shoulder. The Karens that lived nearest immediately 
set traps in the paths that led to their villages, and the 
animal was soon caught near one of their houses. 

On one occasion 1 reached a lone Karen cabin at dusk, 
and was surprised to find it barricaded all around to pre- 
vent access. On inquiry I found that two men had been 
devoured by a tiger the day before in the neighborhood 
close by. It appeared that one man had been carried off, 
and five others then armed themselves and went in pursuit. 
After half a day's search, and while on the track, the 
beast came out boldly on the plain and succeeded in 
carrying of! one of the armed Karens that had engaged 
in the pursuit. 

A few years ago a little body of Karens removed from 
Yay, and settled on the upper part of Tavoy river ; but af- 
ter loosing four or five men in as many different years by 
the tigers, they have been compelled to descend into the 
more populous part of the valley. 

These few facts, which might easily be multiplied, have 
been mentioned, because the opinion has gone abroad 
that Tenasseriro tigers are uot dangerouai Dr. Heifer 
wrote : ''They are of quite a different nature from those in 
Bengal, and probably more afraid of men, than men of 
thenL Accidents very seldom happen to natives, who 



(lenetrate daily into untrodden jungle.’, sometimes quite 
alone.” 

Such representations may prove fatal to strangers and 
persons new in the country, as they already have in the case 
of Dr. Woodford, who lost his life by a tiger on the 
Ataran a few years ago, wholly owing to his want of 
suitable precaution in going away from the boat near 
evening to shoot a peacock. 

jF'clts tigris, Linne. 

Tigris regaliSf Gray. 

cq;o>i shw. 

leopar\>. 

Leopards are probably more numerous than tigers, and 
they will sometimes attack man^ though he seek refuge in 
the tree tops. Two Karens were travelling on one occa- 
sion in the forests of Maulmain, and when daylight de- 
parted, they made little bamboo platforms to sleep on dur- 
ing the night in the branches of a large tree, one on a lower 
main branch, aud the other on an upper large branch. 
During the night, the man on the lower branch was a- 
waked by what he thought to be a tiger, but it must have 
been a leopard, creeping up the body of the tree above him. 
It had passed his branch, aud was climbing up to where 
the other man slept. He called out — the man answer- 
ed, and^the leopard was still — not a claw moved ; but 
the sleeping man could not rouse himself, and in a feW 
minutes the leopard rushed up, seized the man in his 
sleep, and jumping down with him, devoured him at the 
foot of the tree, regardless of all the noise the narrator of 
the story could make in the tree above him. 

T'clis leopardus, Schreber. 

Pfirdus, Linne, ? 

“ variay Schreber. 

“ PantherOf Erxleben. I Apud Gray : 

“ chalybeata^ Hermann. | List. 

“ antiquorum, Fischer. 

“ fusca, Meyer. 

“ JNimr, Ebrenberg, 

Leopardus varius, Gray ; List. 
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BLACK LEOPARD. 

Black leopards, commonly called black tigei'a, ar'e fre- 
quently met with in Tavoy province. They are danger- 
ous beasts. A fbw yCats ago a Barman was devoured 
by one not eight miles distant IVom Tavoy city. 

Felis mela^^ Gray. 

Ftlis hopardus, var. melaSy (Blyth.) 

LEOPARD-CAT, 

This IS the handsomest animal r.f ihc tiger tribe in the 
Provinces. It is spotted with black, like a leopard, on a 
yellowish ground, and is as large as a small dog. It 
IS very fierce. A Karen whom I knew was attacked by 
one and his arm shockingly lacerated ; but he was saved 
by his dog, which seized the cat when it attacked his mas- 
ter, and the man and dog together proved too much for 
it. 


TIGER-CAT. 

This animal is about the size of a cat, but its colour 
and markings are exactly that of a tiger. These cats are 
very abundant in the jungles, and occasionally venture into 
towns, where they make great havoc among the poultry. 
Capt. Low called it the “ fox-cat.” 

ccnocQo5» OOJSn. c6sa6i 

BENGAL TIGER-CAT.' 

This is an entirely distinct species from either of the 
preceding, all of which I have seen, and is much less com- 
mon. 

Fclis Bengdlensis. 

c8tc8li 

NBPAUL TIGER-CAT. 

This animal Capt. Phayre found in Arracan, and Mr. 
Blyih write s^ uii ‘add Fclis macrocelis, from Arracan but 
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he thinks that the above, with the preceding three cats, are 
probably all varieties of the Javanese tiger cat. 

Felis nepalensis, 

ooSqQoSi cx)8o:j[oSn ccjosccj^oSh 

The following names, then, may be regarded as desig- 
nating the same species. 

Felis javanensis, Desmarest. 

“ minuta, Temminck. 

“ hengalensis, 

** ncpalensis. 

CHAUS. 

There is an animal of the tiger tribe which the Karens 
call the fire-tiger, from the coloer of its skin, which is of 
an uniform red. It is probably the chaus, a large wild cat, 
sometimes denominated a lynx, that Capi. Phayre found 
in Arracan. 

Felis chaus. 

DOMESTIC CAT. 

Sir Stamford Raffles says: “Some of the Maylayan, like 
the Madagascar domestic cats, have a short twisted or 
knobbed tail.” This is a peculiarity that characterizes 
the cals on this Coast. 

Felis domes' ica, 

co^SicSii 

GNAWIJJG ANIMALS 

Fifteen species of Rodentia, or gnawdng animals, are 
known to exist in the Provinces, and four others in 
Arracan ; while, owing to their smdll size, it is highly pro- 
bable that there remain ether species to be discovered. 

TWO-COLOURFD SQIURRLL. 

The two-coloured squirrel has been appropriately named 
the giant squirrel, for it is as large as a cat. It is 
deep black on the back, and whitish yellow below. Its 
Karen name signifies the yellow-neck, being more par- 
ticularly yellow on the front part of the neck. 


V 
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Sciurus hicolor, Spalnrinanti. 

giganteuB, M‘Clelland MSS. 

60LDEN-BAC&BD 8QUIR1UCL. 

The golden-backed squirrel which bears a considerable, 
resemblance to the American gra> squirrel, is peculiar to 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and like that is considered 
very good eating. Its general colour is gray, with a tinge 
of yellow on the back, 

ll is described by Mr. Blyth, as “the size of Sc.Raffiesii^ 
or measuring about 20 in. long, of which the tail is half, 
its hair reaching 2 in. or 2^^ in. further. General colour 
grizzled fulvous above, the limbs and tail grizzled ashy 
(from each hair being annulated with black and pale fuh 
vescent), with an abfuprtly defined black tip to the latter : 
under-parts and inside of limbs pale grizzled ashy : in 
bright specimens, the nape, shoulders, and upper-part of 
the back, are vivid light ferruginous or golden-fulvous, 
sometimes continued to the tail, more generally shading 
off gradually towards the rump, and in some but slightly 
<leveloped even upon the nape and shoulders : whiskers 
long and black ; and slight albescent pencils to the ears, 
more or less developed. 

Sc turns chrysonotus. 

gi§» Itj. o55o(S^"' 

BLACK-BACKED SQUIRREL. 

This is an ordinary sized squirrel, the upper parts griz- 
zled with black, on a golden ground, with a superb bushy 
tail. 

Sciurtis atrodorsalis. 

gi?** Inj c5Si 

m S'M' S'^UIRREL. 

flThe rusty squirrel, first found in Pegu, is met with in 
these Provinces, but is not abundant. Blyth describes it as 
according in size ** with Sc, vitiatus, except that the tail 
IS longer and more bushy. Entire upper-parts uniformly 
grizzled, much as iu that species, or more especially as 
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in the tail of that species — the tip of the tail bein;T black 
under-parts, inside of limbs, fore-paws above, and almost 
the entire hind limbs exteriorly, together with a broad 
median line to the tail underneath continued to its black 
tip, bright ferruginous-chesnut ; that of the belly bordered 
laterally with black : whiskers black. Specimen a, as- 
signed Sc, crytkrcbus in Mr. Gray’s catalogue of the mam- 
malia in the British Museum, seems referrible to tins.” 

Sciurus pygerythrus. 

barbe’s squirrel. 

This is a beautiful little squirrel, striped with nine alter- 
nate lines of^lack and rusty white, and somewhat resem- 
bling the American ground squirrel. It is, however, a 
new species, abounding in the Provinces of Yay, Tavoy. 
and Mergui. 

Sciurus Barbci. 

gS" oSpcb'i 

berdmore’s squirrel. 

This is a large striped squirrel, often seen in the south- 
ern Provinces. 

Sciurus Berdmoreu 

51§“ 

RED SQUIRREL. 

The*red squirrel has not yet been seen in the Provin- 
ces, hut Capt. Phayre found it in Arracan. It is** entire- 
ly of a deep rufo-ferruginous colour, rather darker above 
than below — toes of all the feet blackish, ** tip of the tad 
yellowish white.’* 

Sciurus Keraudrenii^ Lesson. 

ferrugineuSf Cuvier. 

9 §? 

ASSAMESE SQUIRREL. 

Capt. Phayre met with this species also in Arracdh. 
but no one has yet found it in the Provinces. - It is de* 
scribed as being more or less rufescent all over. 

Sciurus lokroides, Hodgson 

assamnsis, McClelland. 
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YELLOW-BELLIED SQUIRREL. 

This IS another species which Blyth sa)rs inhabits 
Arracan, but which is unknown in these Provinces. 

^ciuriis lokriahy Hodgson. 

“ suhjlaviventris. McClelland. 

LARGE FLYING REEL. 

We have one or two species of that graceful, elegant 
group, the flying squirrels. The largest Blyth regards as 
.a variety of Ptcromys jfctaurista^ c‘ but the whitish tips to 
the fur more predominating, imparting a hoary-grey ap- 
pearance to the whole upper surface, and continued along 
the tail, the extreme tip only of which is blackish ; under 
parts pure white, or nearly so, in different specimens ; 
and the rest of the colouring much as in the preceding 
variety. (?) In both, the white tips to the fur predominate 
in the newly put forth pelage, and disappear to a great ex- 
tent as the fur becomes old and worn. In the young of 
the Arracan race, the black extreme points of the fur are 
much developed.” 

In the specimens that I have examined in these Pro- 
vinces the ears are tipped with white. 

Ptcromys ijctaurista, 

“ oral^ Tickell. 

“ philippensis, Gray. 

Taguan, Buffon, from Malabar. 

gStl" qjoa. <g5» 

SMALL FLYING SQUIRREL. 

The small species inhabits the southern provinces, but 
no one seems to have obtained specimens. I judge it, 
however, to be identical with the small flying squirrel of 
Arracan. “A diminutive species about 5 inch, in length, 
minus the tail, which measures inch. ; larse to end of 
claws inch. Upper surface bright ferruginous-bay 
in*old specimens, with the membrane, limbs and tail, 
dusky, and the basal fourth of the latter pale rufous un- 
derneath : under-parts dull white, with fur of a somewhat 
woolly texture : that of the upper-parts dusky except at tip.” 
Pteramys spadiceus, Blyth. 
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BANDICOOT RAT. 

The baixlicoot rat is abundant, and its nocturnal depre* 
dations in our fowl-houses are very frequent. It bur- 
rows in the earth, and rarely appears in the interior of a 
dwelling house. 

Mus bandicota, Bechstein, 

“ giganteuSf Ilardwicke. 

“ malaharicus, Shaw. 

“ perchal, Shaw. 

‘‘ Icria, Buchan. Ham. MS. 

“ ncmorivagus, Hodgson. 

eS8CSJOOJ. 

BROWN RAT. 

This species usually makes its home in the roofs of 
houses, and is one of the greatest pests in the country. 
They will eat into teak drawers, boxes, book-cases, and 
will try their teeth on almost any thing. 


JUus rufesccns, Gray. 

** flavesccnSf Elliot. 

** rufuSy Elliot. 


WATER RAT. 

There is a water rat in the jungles which appears to 
have the habits of the European water rat ; but Mr. 
Blyth writes me that he doubts our having a species of 
Arvicola, 

FIELD MOUSE. 

The Karens describe a field mouse with the same 
habits as the field mouse of Europe. According to Karen 
astronomy, the north star is a mouse, creeping into the 
proboscis of the elephant, as they call the constellation of 
the Great Bear. 

The mouse of our English Bible was probably the jer- 
boa, an animal with the habits of our bamboo rat, and 
like that eaten by the inhabitants of the country where it 
IS found. 

cooS^cS. oj. 
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BAMBOO RAT. 

Thts animal, which burrows under old bamboo roots, 
resembles a marmot more than a rat, yet it has much of 
the rat in its habits. I one night caught a specimen 
gnawing a cocoanut, while camping out in the jungles. 
The Karens say there are two spt< -es, but 1 have met with 
only one. 

RhizoniySf sumatrensisj Gray. 

3Ius sumatrensis. Raffles. 

HypudetfS de Sumatra^ Temm. 

Nyctockptes DeJcan^ Temm. 

Spalaxjavanus, Cuvier. 

Rhzomys cJiinensis, Gray, apud Schinz. 

“ cmcrevSy M‘Cleliand. 

Dccan, Schinz. 

oysn on. Sb 

LARGE PORCUPINE. 

A large porcupine is not uncommon, but tlie precise 
species is not known. It is probably identical with 
one of the Malay species. The one found in Arracari 
is the common Indian species, and ours may possibly be 
the same. 

Histri'x leucurus, {Ari'acan ) 

g" GJOOIQ3J. 

SMALL PORCUPINE. 

There is a small porcupine in the Provinces, which 
does not appear to have been discovered in Arracan. Ac- 
cording to native description, it best accords with the 
small species described by Hodgson. 

Hystrix alophas ? 

OfcT.. C0)» 

HARK. 

Hares are said to have been seen on the northern 
borders of the Provinces, and Mr. Blyth is acquainted with 
one from Pegu, which is the same species without doubt. 
Lepus aiijicaudaiu?, Blyth, 

oqu . 
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RABBIT. 

Rabbits ha?e been introduced, and when well tended, 
they breed very abundantly. 

Lcjms cunictilus. 

^iQCOoSn 

TOOTHLESS ANIMALS* 

The Edentata, or toothless animals, have only one re- 
presentative in these Provinces, and another in Arracan. 

PANGOLIN. 

The scaly ant-eater is not very rare here, and so far as 
1 can judge, it is the same species as the one found in Ma- 
lacca, though there is not a perfect correspondence. It 
has not the difference in colour at the end of the tail 
which is characteristic of the Arracan species. 

Mnnis javanicn Desmarest. 

“ pcntadactyla, Lin. apnd Raffles. 

“ aspcrn, Sundeval. 

gninquedactylaf Raffles, apud Gray : List. 

e9qve30Le5S'i. c8ic8^ti 

ARRACAN PANGOLIN. 

The scaly ant-eater of Arracan is another species, but 
called by the same native names. 

Ma?its leucura. 

THICK SKINNED ANIMAL^. 

Six species of Packydermata, or thick-skinned animals, 
inhabit our forests. 

I ELEPHANT. 

Wdd elephants are numerous in the interior, and their 
haunts readily traced by the mutilations of the bamboos 
and young trees ; but they usually avoid settlements. 1 
have often come upon them on the wild, lone banks of the 
Tenasserim, and have heard their blowing and heavy 
tramp around my booth by the head waters of Tavoy ri- 
ver, They seem uniformly to avoid the face of man. 
unless wounded by him, but an enraged elephant is a 
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most formidable foe, from which in an open ciountry it 
is almost impossible to escape. Karens tell us that if one 
be wounded and not killed, he immediately retreats, but 
as soon as he feels the smart of his wound, he turns and 
rushes upon his antagonist with terrible fury. . One of the 
best Karen marksmen I ever kne* perished in this way. 
He shot and wounded but did not Rill the elephant, which 
immediately ran away. His companions, knowing the 
habits of the animal, scattered themselves ; but this man 
kept his ground in confidence that he would be able to 
reload, and renew the attack when it returned ; but be- 
fore his gun was loaded, the enraged elephant was upon 
him, and instantly trampled him to death. 

^lephds indicus. 

so6i OG1. oos8" 

WILD HOO. 

Whole droves of wild hogs come down upon the Karen 
paddy fields, and were they not guarded night and day, 
they would destroy every thing before them. It is a 
small blackish species, exceedingly numerous. 

Sus indicusf Schinz. 

Sus Scrofa, Linne, apud Elliot. 

Sus vittatus, Schlegel. 

Sus cristatusy Wagner, apud Schinz. 

Qcoooc5i OOf. c6si 

STNOLE-UORNED RHINOCEROS. 

The common single-horned rhinoceros is very abun- 
dant. Though often seen on the uninhabited banks of 
large rivers, as the Tenasserim, they are fond of rang- 
ing the mountains, and I have frequently met with #ieir 
wallowing places on the banks of mountain streams, two 
or three thousand feet above the plains. They are as 
fond of rolling themselves in mud as a hog, or a buffalo. 
The Karens when travelling have quite as much fear of 
a rhinoceros as they have of a tiger. When provoked, the 
rhinoceros, they say, pursues his enemy most unrelentingly, 
and with indomitable perseverance. If to escape his rage 
the huntsman retreats to a tree, the beast, it is said, 
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Will take his Stand beneath the tree, for three or four 
clays in succession, without once leaving hia antagonist. 
There are seasons when the rhinoceros is very dangerous 
and ferocious, attacking every thing that comes near its 
haunts, yet it is believed the stories related of them are 
exagerated. 

On one occasion while descending the upper Tenasse- 
rim on small rafts, a rhinoceros was started on the river 
bank, which ran down the side of the river at a buffalo 
gallop for about a c|uarter of a mile, to a ford, with which 
It appeared to be well aquainted, where it crossed over. 
Just ts It reached the c^pposite bank, a Karen on a raft 
near shot at it, and apparently hit the animal, but it rush- 
ed into the jungle and was seen no more, though we en- 
camped for the night a short distance below, on a small 
island that was manifestly the resort of the rhinoceros. 

A gentleman in Arracan procured a single-horned 
rhinoceros from the Arracan jungles, and preseriied it to a 
friend in Calcutta. In the course of events it passed out 
of that gentleman’s hands, and was ultimately sold to the 
Zoological Gardens for. the sum of one thousand pounds 
sterling, where it still lives. Rhinoceros trapping, then, 
might prove no bad speculation. 

In the Latin Vulgate the Rhinoceros is put where 
unicorn is read in the English Bible; and a similar ren- 
dering has been adopted in several Indian versions, 
though unsupported by any philological considerations. 
The Hebrew name reem bears no resemblance to the 
name of the rhinoceros in any of the countries adjacent 
to Judea, In Persian it is called karg. 

Rhinoceros unicornis , Linn. 

“ indicus^ Cuvier. 

asiaticus, Biumen. 

“ inermis, Lesson. 

gaoSii GdOOJSgSj’. ooi8^8pe«fi»yS» 

DOUBLE-HORNBD RHINOCEROS. 

The double-horned rhinoceros is not uncommon in the 
southern provinces. It differs from the other species 
not in its horns only, but also in its skin, which is as 
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smooth as a buffalo’s, while in the single-horned it it dis- 
posed in immense folds all over its neck, shoulders, 
haunches, and thighs ; so that it looks as if harnessed in 
its own natural tackling ; and the Karens call it the ** coat 
of mail rhinoceros.” The horns of both species are 
bought by the Chinese for medicine. “ From the earli- 
est times,” says a receiit writer, “ the horn of the Indian 
rhinoceros has been regarded either as an antidote 
against poison, or as efficacious in detecting its presence, 
as well as useful in curing diseases and the Chinese 
seem to retain the ideas of antiquity on this subject, as 
they do on every other. 

QffgS" GdOOJqpV. ooiSJsS^oocgjii 

JAVANESE RHINOCEROS. 

The southern Karens say there is a third species of 
rhinoceros in the jungles, which is distinguished from 
both the others by its skin being covered with small 
tubercles ; and above all by its eating fire ! Wherever 
it sees fire, it runs up, and devours it immediately ! 

I once lost my way amid the hills and valleys of Palaw 
and Katay and on obtaining a Karen who lived in that 
region for a guide^ he laid special charges on every mem- 
ber of the party to follow him in silence, for a fire-eating 
rhinoceros had been recently seen, and it always came 
to noises, instead of fleeing from them as most animals do. 
It is further described as excavating a habitation for itself 
on the mountain side, in which it remains during the 
principal part of the dry season, and wanders about during 
the rains. Amid the marvelous there is sufficient truth 
in this description to enable us to recognize it as the 
.Tavanese rhinoceros, and its supposed fire-eating pro- 
pensity brings to mind a striking resemblance to the black 
African rhinoceros. Rh, Africanus. “This animal ap- 
pears.to be excited by the glow of a fire, towards which it 
rushes with fury, overturning every obstacle. It has been 
known to rush with such rapidity upon a military par- 
ty lodged among the bush covering banks of the Great 
Fish river, that before the men could be aroused, it had 
severely injured two of them, tossed about, and broke 
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several gutis, and completely scattered the burning 
wood/^ 

Rhinoceros Sondaicus^ Cuvier. 

“ javanensis. 

“ javanusy 

Q" <3dOOJ»3j. coiS^S^a^SJf 

MALAY tAPIR. 

The tapir has been long known to exist in the souths 
ern provinces, but has never been heard of north of the 
valley of Tavoy river. T: h ir been known, however, prin- 
cipally from nr.tive description that the animal could bd 
no other than the tapir, it is believed that none have 
ever been killed or captured in the Provinces, except one 
that was procured from a Karen by a writer of the late 
Major M acfarquhar at Tavoy. It was a veryv inoffensive 
animal, and became as much domesticated as a cat. 
It followed its master atound the compound liice a dog, 
but looked as unseemly as a hog. It differs in no re- 
spect from the descriptions of the Malay tapir, has the 
same white blanket-like appearance on its back, and like 
ihtit, frequents the uplands. Though seen so rarely, the 
tapir is by no means uncommon in the interior of Tavoy 
and Mergui provinces ; I have frequently Come on its 
recent foot-marks, but it avoids the inhabited parts of the 
country. 

Tapirus malayanus, Raffles. 

“ indicuSy F. Cuvier, 

“ sumatranusy Gray. 

bicolor y Wagner. 

coc[9« " Gdg'J, ooic^it 

SOIiXB-HOOFED AKIMAIiS. 

Two species of SolidunguUiy animals with undivided 
hoofs, have been introduced* 

HORSE. 

The horses of Burmah and the Shan country, which 
are imported into the Provinces, are small ponies, resem- 
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bling the little Spanish horses that run wild in Missouri^ 
and the other western parts of America. 

Equus cahallus. 

Oo3J 

ASS. 

Asses are said to be common at Ava, where they are 
introduced from the north, and a solitary specimen is oc^ 
casionally seen in these Provinces. 

Equus Asinus. 

OOOOjScSin 

nxmaxATiNCk AxnmALs- 

Eleven species of Ruminantia^ animals that chew the 
cud, are known in the Provinces; and it is not probable 
that any remain to be discoverd. 

CHEVROTAII^. 

This little deer, about the size of a large hare, is often 
seen crossing the traveller’s path in the interior ; but it 
is by no means so abundant as at Penang, where a dozen 
may be obtained for a dollar. According to Linnreus, it 
is a species of the same genus as the musk deer, but it 
not known to produce musk. 

Tragulus Kanehil^ Gray : List. 

Chevrotain adult Buffon. 

Chevrotain de Java^ “ 

Jaiodn Mnsk, Shaw. 

Moschus Palanok, Marsden. 

Moschns Kanchil^ Raffles. 

Pclandok^ Raffles, 

Jdosckus fulviventer. Gray. 

OOSl* 

BARKING DBER. 

The barking deer is more abundant and more univers- 
ally diffused over the Provinces than any other species^ 
It is seen occasionally on the hill back of Maulmain, and 
often in the suburbs of Tavoy. It is very appropriately 
named, for its bleat, which is constantly heard in the jun- 
gles after night fall, is very like the barking of a dog. 
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It uses its horns with great effect when brought to bay, 
mid according to a Karen fable, the tiger will not attack 
it. In ancient times, the story goes, when all animals 
had the power of speech, the tiger said to the barking 
^eer, “ O ! barking deer, what is the use of thy horns! 
It seems to me they would be in iny way.” The barking 
ileer answered : “A single push of my horns will make the 
eye of my antagonist start from its socket.” On hearing 
this the tiger was afraid, and never after attempted to de- 
vour the barking deer. 


Styloceros Muntjdk^ 

H. Smith. 

Chevreuil des J/ides^ 

All am and. 

(Jcrvus Muntjaky 

Zimmerman, apud Horsf. 

“ vaginalis y 

Boddaert, “ 

moschatusy 

Blainville, “ 

subcornutusy 

n u 

inoschusy 

Desmarest, “ 

“ Pkilippinus 

Ham. Smith. 

“ aureus 


albipeSy 

“ Ratway 

Fred. Cuvier, 

Hodgson. 

Munfjacus vaginalis y 

Gray : List. 

S/iT b^. 

ooogSSpiOOxdBi 


HOG DEER. 

• 

This species appears to be confined lo the plains. It 
abounds north and east ofMaulmain, and on the large 
islands south of Tavoy ; but it is not found north of the 
city, nor eastward among the hills, nor in the valley of 
the Tenasseritn. 

They are often hunted by persons in companies aAer 
dark, who go into the plains where they are found, beating 
tin kettles, and ringing bells, and gongs, which is said to 
bring the animals to a stand with astonishment, so that the 
huntsman can walk op, and shoot them at bis conveiu* 
ence. 

Cerpus perAinus, 

3qoSi ooio^Hi 
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RUSA DEER. 


The rusa deer is the one which Europeans call elk. 
It is usually found among the hills, and is quite abundant 
in the interior. 


Rusa EquinCi 
Ccrvus cqutnus, 

“ Rusa, 

cooSo Gdoei. 


Hamilton Smith. 
Cuvier. 

Raffles. 


OOisSt" dB8^« 


BROW-ANTLERED RUSA. 


This species has not been seen south of M^ulinain, 
but it not improbably exists in Tavoy Province, for the 
Karens say there are two species of rusa, and I have seen 
on the mountains parts' of horns that appear to belong to 
this species. Mr. Blyth thought, from the accounts fur- 
nished him, that this was an undescribed species, but 
Capt. Phayre told me that he had satisfactorily identified 
it by its horns with the brow-antlered rusa of Assam. 

Panolia acuticornis, Gray : List? 

Ctrvus frontalis, McClelland? 

Cervus fyratus, Schinz? 

ODqSb 


GOAT-ANTELOPE. 


The goat-antelope is eonhned to the mountains, and 
was formerly characterized as a wild sheep, or goal." 
Capt. Phayre, who first obtained it in Arracan, procured 
two skulls and skins while here a year or two ago, by 
paying twenty rupees for them, and sent them to Mr. 
Blyth, who said they were of the same species as the speci- 
mens he had received from Arracan. 


Namorhedus sumatrensis^ 
Kambing utan, 

Antilope svmatrensis, 
Camhtan, 

Antilope inter scapularis 


Hamilton Smith. 
Marsden. 

Pennant, apud Raffles. 
Fred. Cuvier. 
Lichtcusteis, Sehui». 


ccossBoS. (^1 Arrqcan) OiOs, o9ie*i 
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8HEEP. 

Sheep hare been introduced, but they do not thrive on 
this Coast. Major Macfarquhar, who formerly owned the 
only sheep in the province of Tavoy, during one rainy sea- 
son, lost forty out of an hundred and fifty. At Maul main 
they appear to do a little better, but the five or six months 
continued rain must always operate unfavorably to their 
growth in Further India. 

Ovis aries, 

OOJ. oSl 

GOAT. 

Goats thrive well, and are valuable stock in this country, 
both for their milk, and for the flesh of their young kids. 
Capra Hircus. 
dBoSi b3j. 


GAUR. 


This is a fine, large animal, with a bison-like appear- 
ance, a wild, fierce beast of which the natives are much 
afraid. It never approaches human habitations, but I 
once came on a large drove descending the Tenasserim, 
that had come down to the water for drink. They gazed 


a minute at the rafts, and ti 
jungle. 

Bos gaurus. 

“ gour^ 

Bison gaurus, 

Bos aculeatus, 

Bison, 

Bos (Bibos) cavifrons, 
** frontalis, 
cgofii Gdb'^no'i. 


en turned rapidly into the 

Ham. Smith. 

Trail. 

Ham. Smith. 

Wagler, 

Low. 

Hodgson, apud Elliot. 
Lambert, apud Gray. 
col^s cmcSfiii 


WILD ox. 

A wild ox, or wild cow, as ic is often called, is frequent- 
ly seen in large droves all over the uninhabited regions of 
the Provinces. It bears a considerable resemblance to 
the gayal in shape, but differs from it in colour, being red 
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and white. At a distance a herd looks very much like a 
drove of English cattle. Once on coming out of a thick 
jungle into the open ground, I found myself in the midst 
of a hundred of them, and they appeared so tame, that my 
first impression was they were domestic cows ; but they 
soon bounded away like deer, and dissolved the illusion 
Mr. Blyth writes me that it is 
Bos sondaicus. 

Siotoxi Gdnd'i«3i-oeib3j«3v 

ZEBU OX. 

The zebu, or Indian ox, with the large hump on its 
shoulders, appears to have been the most usually domestic 
Gated ox before the English took possession ol the Pro- 
vinces. 

Bos indicus, 

oei-bSi. 8ioii 

ENGLISH OX. 

Europeans have introduced the English breed of oxen 
into the Provinces. 

Bos taurus, 

SHAN ox. 

A small ox from the Shan country is brought down some 
times in great numbers, which resembles in its form, tlie 
English rather than the Indian ox, but is probably de- 
rived from the wild race. Occasionally a young wild ox 
in the Provinces is domesticated, and brought under the 
yoke. 

Bos sondaicus 7 


BUFFALO. 

There are great numbers of wild bufiTaloes in the jun- 
gles, which are supposed by the natives to be indigenous ; 
but they are more probably of the domestic race that have 
run wild, like the wild horses of America. 

There is perhaps no domesticated animal in the world, 
concerning which learned mani in Europe and America, 
are so profoundly ignorant, as t he buffalo. From misap- 
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(prehension of the character of the animal, they have very 
generally concluded ths^ the unicorn of the English 
scriptures’ was the buffidou Qeseniiu, Hengstenburgh, 
and De Wette, in Germany, render the word by “ der 
BuiTel and Stuart, Robinson, and Noyes, in America, 
say buffalo. The oriental buffalo,’* ol^rves one, “ ap- 
pears to be so closely allied to our common ox that, with- 
out attentive examination, it might be easily mistaken for 
a variety of that animal.*’ The Karens say, a sheep is “a 
kind of a goat ;’* and by a parity of reasoning, a buffdo is a 
kind of an ox ; but in no other way. The buffalo, with 
its black and almost hairless skin, ** huge horns,** and 
clumsy body, affords a strong contrut to the red hairy 
skin, short horns and more elegant i^pearance of the com- 
mon ox. 

Barnes says, it is an animal which differs from 
the American buffalo only in the shape of the horns and 
the absence of the dewlap.*’ It is well known that the 
American buffalo is not a buffalo, but a bison, and the two 
differ from each ocher much more than either from the 
common ox ; and according to modern naturalists, the 
difference between them is not merely specific, but gener- 
ic — the buffaloes forming one genus, and the bisons anoth- 
er. According to Swainson, the buffaloes have ** a small 
dewlap on the breast,** but they differ from the bisons a- 
moiig other things in having **no hunch on the back/* no 
very ^ long hair under the jaw and throat,’* and no mane 
upon the shoulders. The buffalo too, has one pair of ribs 
less than the bison, and is altogether a widely different 
animal. 

Barnes remarks again of the buffalo, that it has been 
recently domesticated;’* but in the laws of Menoo, the great 
Hindu legislator, who is supposed to have written about 
the time of David, domesticated buffaloes are often men- 
tioned. It would appear that in his days, they were used 
to draw carts ; for in one place he says : If a man shall 
be driving a cart, and his bullocks or buffaloes start and 
run against a house, he shall not be held in fault; If he 
run against the steps, let him put up new ones. If he run 
against the balustrades, let him replace them ; there is no 

w* 
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fine. If the curt shall not ran against the house, but the 
bullocks, the buffaloes, the yoke, or other things belong- 
ing to the cart, there is ho fme, nor if a plough shall run 
against a house.” 

Subalus Amee, Hamilton Smith. 

Bos indieut, Plinius. 

bubcUus, Bnsson, Linn. 

Buhalus fetus indicus, Hodgson, apud Gray : List. 
Buffelus, Gray : List. 

(^0 on3. 

-WHAIiE TRIBE. 

Two species of Cettucta^ animals of the whale family, are 
found on our coasts. 


PORPOISE. 

A species of pmrpoise is very abundant along our shores^ 
and in the rivers, occasionally, as high as tide-waters reach, 
it is probably the same porpoise as the one in the Malay 
waters, for that species extends to the Malabar coast. 
Delphinus phtmbeus^ Dussumier. 

** malayanus, Lesson. 

COC^6« 

WHALE. 

The whale is found south of Mergui, and Capt. Lloyd 
named a bay a few miles south of the parallel of 12'* N. 
“ Whale Bay” — from the circumstance, he says, of its 
being resorted to by numerous whales, and its being the 
only part of the coast where 1 have seen them.” 

Balmna 7 
Balosnoptera ? 
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“ The dodo may possibly be found there — and the cag» 
gowary may perhaps be met with,*’ observed Dr. Pearsofi 
in his ofRcial charge to Dr. Heifer, when the latter was 
about to proceed on his scientific mission to these Provin- 
ces. The dodo and cassowary were about as probably 
inhabitants of this Coast, as the phcenix and ostrich ; but 
the remark shows how little was known of our ornitholo- 
gy a dozen years ago. Indeed it remained quite a blank 
until Mr. Blyth was appointed Curator of the Asiatic So» 
ciety’s Museum. He examined and named the collec- 
tions made by Heifer and others in these Provinces, and 
those gathered by Captains Phayre and Abbott in Arracan, 
so that by far the greater proportion of our birds are now 
known. Still, there undoubtedly remain many new 
species to be discovered ; for of ten birds that frequented 
my compound in Maulmain, one proved to be a new 
species. 

RAPACIOUS BIRDS. 

The Raytores, or rapacious birds, are numerously re- 
presented in these Provinces. We have about thirty spe- 
cies of vultures, eagles, kites*, buzzards, harriers, falcons, 
hawks, goshawks, fish-hawks, and owls. 

CHINESE VVLTURfi. 

The Chinese vulture, of a brownish black colour, is of- 
ten seen in great numbers, even in the suburbs of our 
largest towns. 

Vulture Uuconotus, 

coStco* cSiooSi 

PONDICHERRY VULTURE. 

This is called by the natives the red-headed vulture, 
from the fiesh-coloured skin on the sides of its head and 
neck. It is not so abundant as the preceding species. 

Vulture pondtcerianus, 

co£joo. hooioe'xooj!. cSiwSSiS^i 
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A white vulture with a little black on the wings is de*- 
signaled in the Hebrew Scri{»tures, where gier-eagle is 
read in the English vereion ; and the word rendered vul« 
ture in Job, is more correctly translated in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy by kite. It was probably a generic term 
like the Burman zune* embracing several species of fal- 
cons and kites. In Persian the kestriJ is called yuh, no 
doubt a*word of common origin with the Hebrew name 
ayah, 

OSPREr. 

The common osprey, or hsher-eagle, is often seen oi> 
the sea-coast. The Karen name of this bird at Tavoy, 
is, at Maulmain, applied to a large owl. 

Pandion hali(Btu$, 

JcocSi c65oo^^i {Tavoy.) 


EAGLE. 

Eagles are in the interior only, and they soar so high, 
that they are not often noticed by travellers in the deep 
forest. The Karens describe two or three difterent 
species. One, they call the peacock-eagle, from its habit 
of selecting peacocks for its prey. The Burmese appear 
to have only one name for three species. 

Aquila bifasciata, 

6 c§i 

I'ilOOJSl. 


( Arracan . ) 

c 65 @ 0 St 

coS^jjS^u 

ooSenoj* coSojw 


KITES. 

The common Bengal kite abounds in the neighborhood 
of Maulmain. 

Milvus ater, 

8 ?cj 5 i I119J. coSioii 

BUZZARDS. 

Blyth says that the smallest species of the true buz- 
zard ” inhabits the Teiiasserim Provinces. 

BuUo pygmcdus, 

8 ?" l^i. o 55 f 
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HARRIER. 

A black-and white bird of the buzzard tribe, a species 
of harrier, is not uncommon. 

Circus melanoleucos , 

d8^*@D8l 1^10193/. CoSe 3 D 3 t 3 l^«« r 

TUE KESTRIL. 

The kestril of Europe is an inhabitant both of these 
Provinces and Arracan. 

Falco tinninculus. 

c^8c 8^8'« Inio^n. InilaoSi. coSSjSoof c35c5igj^ii 

SMALL FALCON. 

A small falcon is found in Arracan, which I have not 
met with in these Provinces. 

Ter ax Bengalensis. 

Gdl68§o}oc6» 


HAWK. 

A common hawk in Maulmain, of which I sent a speci- 
men to Mr. Blyth, is, 

JVisaster badius, 

Accipitcr Dussumieri, 

c85* (cB50o5«i Arracan,) ItidSo. c65co« 

TEESA HAWK. 

Mr. O’Riley sent a teesa hawk from Amherst, of which, 
Mr. Blyth remarked : “ It seems to be 

Poliornis faciatus^ Lord Hay. 

“ teesa 

GOSHAWK. 

A crested goshawk was shot by Mr. Barbe at Yay, and 
doubtlessly exists in other parts of the Provinces. 

Astur trivirgcUus* 

tndicuSf Hodg. 

“ palumbarius, Jerd. 
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FISBER-BAWK. 

There are three or four different species of fisher-hau ks 
in the Provinces, but I am unable to distinguish the spe- 
cies. Capt. Phayre found two in Arracan. 

Haliobtus Macei^ {Arracan,) 

‘‘ hlagruSy “ 

oconSo osSocQst l^ie5j3et.-lntOeiao'i. 
coSgScIi c36ScB«o 6« coSrSSS** 

BRAHMINEE-RITE. 

A white headed fish-hawk, which I judge to be tlie 
Brahminee-kite of Hindustan, abounds at Tavoy. 

HalicEtus pondicerianus, 

g^Gsi£(2« Inigiooj. oSSoTS^h 

WHITE-BANDED FALCON. 

A small bird of the falcon tribe, with a band of white 
around its neck, but black on the head and back, is seen 
in the Tavoy forests. 

1^19'^soi. c65c§tcBSi 

SMALL HAWK. 

A diminutive hawk, the smallest of the tribe, grey on 
the back and white on the head, is common at Tavoy, that 
the Burmans call doung^sune, a name which in Arracan ii^ 
given to a large kite, Hmmatomus nndulatus, or falco 
bido ; while the small hawk there has a different name 

C3i£5^i liinjooj. o558» 

SMALL REDDISH ^AWK. 

A small hawk of a reddish colour is met with occasion-, 
ally in the Karen jungles. 

liicsioeT.- cSSSii 

LONG-TAILED HAWK. 

A bird about the size of a crow, resembling a hawk, 
with bands of white and black on its long tail, is found in 
the interior. 

Hioei. c6SSi»tBpi 
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SPAaROW»HAWK. 

A hawk. with a forked tail, like the sparrow-hawk, is 
not rare, 

oSSaa^pSii 
barn owl. 

The common English barn owl is perhaps more abund- 
ant in these Provinces than in Great Britain. 

Strix Jlarnmea. 

gnSd^ju O0JOO8J. Scy^cS" 

COMMON OWL. 

Capt. Abbott furnished Mr. Blyth with an ordinary 
sized owl from Ramree,of the same genus as the barn owl, 
which 1 think inhabits these Provinces. 

Strix hadia, 

sS<^c6» 009J. SoocSi ? 

HORNBD O'irL. 

This is a large horned owl which the Karans say is 
sometimes as large as a hornbil). The cuckoo of Leviti- 
cus in our English version, is supposed to be a species of 
horned owl. 

Bubo macrocephcUa, 

cS:o:[o5i OOJOOSJOJOOJ. 8ooc6®t8p« dSpS^ScoSi 

« NAKED-LEGOED OWL. 

A large horned owl, with naked legs, often lifts up its 
roourului voice at midnight even in towns. Karens call 
the horned owl, mookauiain^, or the devil, and seem to 
look upon its large goggle eyes with the same sort of re- 
verential horror, that the Western Indians do the Virginia 
horned owl. Like the ancient Romans too, its appear- 
ance in a town or hamlet is regarded as the harbinger of 
evil. Nor i^this strange, for (hey send forth such deep 
7ni.fhed sounds as heard in the dark still night, seem like 
tones from a charnel house. 

Kftupa Leschenaultii, Lesson. 

Strix Hardwickiif Gray. 

c8»cr^o5i oSjooajsejoSsnaoyi. 
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SCOPS OVfh. 

A small owl of the genua scops Mr. Biyth says inhabits 
Arracan, and, may not improbably be found in these Pro* 
vinces. 

Scops lettia. 

8irgc6«i 

ATHENE OWL. 

Two different species of small owls, belonging to the 
genus aihene, inhabit the Provinces. The first is of a 
more uniform rufous colour than the other members of 
the tribe. 

Athene cast anopt crus. 

“ cuculoidcs. 

Noctua 

8togc6» O0JOO8JO0J. SoooSSt 

TOOTH>BII.L,ED BIRDS. 

Of the Dentirostres, birds with a notch in the bill, the 
Provinces furnish numerous species of shrikes, bulbouls, 
thrushes, babblers, orioles, stonechats, warblers, wagtails, 
fruit-eaters, fly-catchers, and broad-bills. 

WtllTE-BELLIED SHRIKE. 

This is a new species of shrike, of which I sent Mr. 
Biyth his only specimen. He describes it as “very closely 
allied to L. Hardwickii, Vigors ; from which it differs — 
1 , in having the entire crown nigrescent, passing gradual- 
ly from the black of the forehead to dark ashy on the 
nape ; the ear-coverts being uniformly coloured with the 
feathers superiorly adjacent ; — 2, in having the rump and 
upper tail-coverts of the same deep maronne colour as the 
back and scapular ies : — 3, in the much greater develop- 
ment of the ferruginous margins of thef great wing- 
coverts and tertiaries : — and 4, in having the under-parts 
uniformly white, a little subdued, and tinged with a very 
faint blush, but having no trace of rufous on the flanks 
and elsewhere.” 

Lanius hypokucos, Biyth. 
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REIVHEADED SHRIKE. 


A brown shrike with a reddish head^'is common through- 
out the Provinces. 


Lanius phcsnicurus, 
“ cristalus^ 
rutilus, 

** super ciliosus, 

“ melanotis, 

“ fcrrugicepSy 


Pallas. 

Linneus. 

Latham. 

if 

Valenciennes. 

Hodgson. 


TIGER SHRIKE. 

Mr. Blyth mentions the tiger shrike as being found on 
this Coast. 

Lanius tigrinus, 

“ magnirostrisy Lesson. 

“ strigatusy Eyton. 

PEGU SHRIKE. 

Another shrike is described in Belanger's voyage from 
Pegu. 

Lanius collurioides. 


INDIAN SHRIKE. 


This shrike has a black head, and though received 
Mr. Blyth from Arracan only, I think I have seen it 
these Provinces. 

Lanius nigricepSy Franklin. 

“ nasutusy Scopoli. 

‘‘ antiguanuSy Latham. 

“ tricolor y Hodgson. 


by 

in 


GREY-BACKED SHRIKE. 

A grey shrike is common in Arracan of the same size 
as the preceding, but differing in colour. 

Lanius tephronotusy Vigors. 

nipalensis, Hodgson. 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

A small shrike with a rufous back is also found in Ar- 
racan. 

Lanius canicepSy Blyth. 

erpthronotusy Jerdon. 
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DRONGO SHRIKE. 

* 

A species of drongo shrike inhabits Arracan,* and per« 
haps these Provinces. 

Tephrodornis pelvica. 

Tenthaca “ Hodgson. 

• PARADISE ED» > lUS. 

The loud, flute-toned edolius might be termed the Ten- 
asserim nightingale, for it is considered by the Karens as 
the sweetest singer of their forests, and it seems to de- 
light in cheering them at eventide. There was an old 
friend that used to come at sunset every evening, and 
perch upon a guava bough near my dwelling in Dong- 
yan ; and there it would sit and pour forth one incessant 
stream of melody for a half hour at a time. This bird 
has a glossy, jet black dress, with two remarkably long 
shafts to its tail-feathers, “ broadly barbed on the 
inner side towards the extremity ; the stem however, giv- 
ing one twist, so that the inner part appears to be the 
outer one.” 

Edolius paradiseus. 

** retifer, Temm. 

“ cristatellus, Blyth. 

“ intermedins. Lesson. 

Dicrurus platurus, Vieillot. 

Cuculus paradiseus, Linn. 

gcScoo^n 

MALABAR EDOLItTS. 

A second species from the Provinces is thus distinguish- 
ed : “In this species, the frontal plumes attain a length 
of two inches and a half, and flow backward over and be- 
yond the occiput. The hackles of the neck are also 
decidedly more elongated than in the others.” 

Chibia maJabaroides , Hodgson. 

Edolius “ 

“ grandis, Blyth. 

Lanins malabaricus, Latham, not Sonnerat. 

ARRACAN EDOLIUS. 

Capt Phayre found another species of edolius in Arra- 
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can, called by the same Burmese name, which I have not 
met with in these Provinces. It has the long tail feathers 
of the preceding species, but the stem takes only half a 
turn, so that “ the barbed tips remain vertical to the axis 
of the body.” 

Bhringa remifcr, Temm. 

“ tectirostris^ Hodgson. 

Edolius rangonensis, Horsfield. 

Edolius remifer, 

large-crested edolius. 

Mr. Blyth mentions another species from Arracan, d‘s- 
linguished by its crest-feathers attaining to an inch and 
a half in length. 

Edolius grandis Gould. 

“ bmgalcnsis. Hay. 

KING crow. 

The king crow is a small black bird, resembling the 
preceding, but without the tail feathers. It derives its 

Engliih name from its bravery in chasing away the crows- 
Both the Burmese and Karens often call the edolius 
by the same name that they do this bird. A specimen 
that I sent Mr. Blyth, he wrote was 

Dicrurus macroccrcus. Vieillot. 

** indicus, Hodg. Stevens. 

• forjicatus,^ Horsfield. 

“ Jingahj Blyth. 

“ iaticassius, Sykes, Jerdon. 

Bhuchanga cdbirictus, Hodg. 

gcScooSi o5joijg3\. oojoijoei. 

SMALL KING CROW. 

There is also a smaller species of king crow in the 
Provinces. 

Dicrurus intermedins, Blyth. 

ARRACAr^ KING CROW. 

Arracan has another king crow with its outermost 
tail feathers very much twisted over, forming a singular 
oraamenl.” 
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Edolius barbatus 

Gray, 

Chibia hottentota^ 

Hodg. 

(( 

“ casia. 

Corvus hottentotuSy 

Linn. 

Edolius crishnay 

Gould. 

Criniger splcndcns. 

, -ckell. 


ROSY-RED BIRD- 


The male red bird is a beautiful little creature, with a 
black head, and is usually seen in company with the fe- 
male, which has yellow on her feathers wherever the 
male has red. 

Pericrocotus roseus^ 

PhcRTiicornis ‘‘ 

Muscicapa “ 

g(^o6goD8si bSjbS'l. 

PINK-EARED BULBOIIL. 

Bulbouls, SO often celebrated in Persian and Hindu 
poetry, are numerous on this Coast The pink-eared 
bulboul is one of the moat common birds in the Pro- 
vinces, especially in the neighborhood of Tavoy. It is 
crested like the American cedar bird, which it resembles 
ill habit, for it is an inveterate fruit eater, but has a little 
crimson tuft over the lye, from which it derives its specific 
name. Large flocks tenant the shrubbery in the suburbs 
of Tavoy, and may be seen coming into town early 
every morning in little armies; and whatever garden con- 
tains a berry-bearing tree, is sure to be the residence 
throughout many hours of the day of a few pink-eared 
bulbouls. 

Pycnorwtus* joc0sus. 

Gracula cristata, Scopoli. 

JLanitts emeria, Shaw. 

(Arracan.) qcSSa^n (Tbvoy.) 

oojoojcAjoos. c 8 a 5 c 8 t « 

• This genus includes Swainson's IftgmatorniM. 
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BLACK-EARBD BULBOUL. 

There is another bulboul here with the head wholly 
black, but crimson under the tail, like the preceding 
species. The natives do not distinguish them. 

Pycnonotus atricapillus ? 

YELLOW AND GREEN BULBOUL. 

This is a very common bird in Maulmain, and in the 
dry season its musical, though little varied notes, are often 
lieard. It is rarely seen in Tavoy. 

Pycnonotus Pinlaysoni. 

c^^oSdin oojbsLOoj. c8jBc88“ 

YELLOW BULBOUL. 

The yellow bulboul diflfers very slisfhily in its general ap- 
pearance from the preceding. Mr. Blyth received it from 
Arracin, but 1 believe it also frequents our groves. 

Pycnonotus Jlavescens. 

cj>5dii oojbiooj. c8^c88i 

BROWN-BREASTED BtJLBOUL. 

A bulboul, nearly related to the pink-eared species, but 
with a brown breast, inhabits the Provinces. 

Pycnonotus nigropileus^ Blyth. 

, AMHERST BULBOUiS 

A bulboul, from Amherst, is said to be a representative 
of the Arracan 

Pycnonotus hfEmorrhous. 

BLACK'-CRESTED BULBOUL. 

Another bulboul has a black-crested head with a yellow 
body, found in Arracan by Capt. Phayre. 

Pycnonotus melanocephalus. 
c^d)cQorj5oo6t 

GREEN BULBOUL. 

Three difTerenl species of green bulbouls arc des- 
cribed from Arracan, one or more of which 1 have noticed 
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in these Provinces. They are greer, with a little blue of? 
the breast, and wing. 

Phyllornis* cochinchincnsis, 

“ malaharicus. 

Phyllornis aurifrons. 
goBSSo 

Phyllornis HardwicIciL 
Chloropsis curvirostus, 
cyanopterus^ 

“ chryso-g aster ^ 

awnventris, 

^5*00^DDoS»^ 

15Lack-heai>kd nutnouL. 

This bird has a black but crcstloss head, with a yellow 
body , common in Arracan. 

Brachypodius mclanocephalus, Gmelin 

Turdoides atriceps, Tern nii nek. 

g5o1« 

OCHRE-nEAI>Bl> ELTi nOUL. 

The ochre-headed bulbul is tricrt.ton.dly seen in these 
Provinces, and Mr Blyth remark that it is “ a. favorite 
cage bird with thc^Malay.^ 

Criniger ochroccplm iu . , U. niel j n , 

Trievphorus crispierps, Blyth, 

YELl 1&W-15E:.I !EI> Rlt.HOI. L. 

Another bulboul is mentioned from Arracan, allied 
lo a yellow bellied African species. 

Criniger Jlaveolus. 

CROWN**FEATIIER-POINTED BULBOUL. 

This also is an Arracan bulboul that may be found on 
this Coast. 

flypsipetes psar aides, 

BLACK BULBOUL. 

A bulboul with a black head and back resembling the 
pre^ding species inhabits the Provinces. ‘ It resem-* 
\Aewf* says Blyth, H. psaroides and H. nilgiriensis ; but ia 


Svvainson. 

Hodgson. 

Horsfield. 

Gmelin. 


ChlQropti9, 


Jardint, Selb^, Swainion aad JerdoR. ^ 
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iiitogether blacker, the black of the crown forming thus 
no contrast with that of the rest of the upper-parts : lower- 
parts, and rump dusk-cinereous, and slight edgings of the 
same to the alars and caudals : upper tail-coverts black.” 

Hypsipctes Blyth. 

ASHY BULnOUL. 

Another bulboul from Arracan is of an ash colour. 

Iltmizas jiavala^ Blyth. 

RED-HEADED BULBOUL. 

This is a small ferruginous bird of Arracan, that Mr. 
Blyth appends to the bulbouls, but of an uncertain group. 

Httcromorpha rujictps. 

BLUE ANT-TlIRUSir. 

As in England and America, the thrushes of India are 
among the sweetest songsters. Two distinct s]>ecies of 
blue ani-thrush enliven the woods and dales of Tenasse- 
rirn, and a third is found in Arracan. Our ant thrushes 
are splendid green birds, with crimson crowns and blue 
mantles, with sometimes shades of green on the breast. 

Pitta Malacccnsis . 

lirachyurus ryanofjterus, Tern in. 

Pitta cyanca. 

PalndrAoia nipalensis, (Artavan ) Hodg. 

OOjlltSOJ. cS^CoTlOta 

GREEN AND RED ANT-IHRUSH. 

This is a fine little bird with scarlet wings, and a green 
robe, but when exposed to the light, Mr. Blyth says the 
green turns to blue, and the red to a dull ash colour, 
and that “ it combines in its manners the trails of the jay 
and shrike.” 

Cissa* vtnatorius. 

THRUSH. 

A thrush with ‘‘ upper parts greenish olive-brown,” and 
white on the belly, is found from Arracan to the straits of 
Malacca. 

Turdus rufuliiSy Drapier. 

“ modestus, Eyton. 


* Corapica, 
VkUmnom*, 


Les-wn 

SwaiiLnaa. 
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OLIVE THRUSH. 


A thrush with upper parts dull olive, and under parts 
light rufescent, is described from Arracan. 

Geocichla citrina. Lath. 

Turdus Maceij Vieillot. 

“ lividus, Tickell. 

“ rubccula, Ilorsficld. 


ZOOTHERA THRUSH. 

Specimens of this thrush have been furnished from 
Arracan. It has a large bill, olive-brown in its whole 
upper parts, with an intermixture of white on the under 
parts. “ The plumage of the nestling much resembles 
the garb of an English blackbird."^ 

Zmthera marginata. 

BLACK THRUSH. 

t)r. Griffith met with a thrush north of Ava, with the 
back slat) -black, breast deep black, and belly dull white. 

31 cry la leucogaster. 

ROCK-THRUSIT. 

A species of rock-thrush, blue with rufous on the lower 
parts, is common both in these Provinces and in Arracan. 
The natives do not appear to distinguish it from the ant- 
thrush. 

Petrocincla affinis, 

babbler. 

A small bird, remarkable for its chattering, is often 
seen in flocks near Tavoy. It belongs to the babblers. 

Garrulax* Belangeri. 

oGcpSsgoSi COJ gT. OOJ. c8^ajion8^« 

Two other species of babblers have been found in Ar-^ 
racan. 

GarrulaXy leucoloplios, 
moniliger, 

• CraterepuSf SwairuKm. 

Janthocincla, Oould. 

Cincl^stntM, Vigors, Hodgson in part, 
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BANDLESS BABBLER. 

Atiother'species of babbler inhabits the Provinces, that 
is “ remarkable ” “ for the very slight development of the 
black, pectoral band, which in one is indeed wanting 
altogether.” « 

Garrtilax yccioralis, 

ABBOTT'S BABBLER. 

This bird was found by Capt. Abbott in Arracan, and 
being regarded by Mr, Blyth as the type of a new genus 
related to the babblers, he named it 
Malacocincla Abbotti. 

lORA BABBLER 

Another Arracan bird belonging to the genus lora is 
classed with the babblers. 
lora typhia. 

Motacilla typhia, Linnn. 

FAN-TAILED BABBLER. 

A pretty bird, with a fan-tail, related to the babblers, is 
very common in the province of Tavoy. 

Pornatorhinus olivaceous. 

Gcgsgi^H oojySa. 

phatre’s pomatorhinus. 

There is another species of pomatorhinus in Arracan, 

“ having the crown of the same olivaceous hue as the rest 
of the upper-parts, this being of a greener tinge than in 
the Darjeeling birds ; the feathers above the lores short 
and white, like the rest of the supercilium ; and the ru- 
fous of the under-parts is much weaker and more fulves- 
cent.” 

Pomatorhinus Phayrei, 

TIMALIA BABBLER. 

A babbler belonging to the genus timalia, is an inhabi- 
tant of the Provinces. 

Timalia gularis. 
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MANGO BIRD. 

The mango bird, or black-headed oriole, famous in In- 
dian poesy, is one of the most numerous of Tenasserim 
songsters ; it comes to our gardens at early dawn, when its 
rich medlow notes are heard pealing far through the man- 
go bowers. It is a large yellowr'bird, with a black head, 
easily recognized. 

Oriolus melanocephalus, 

gnSdl* OOjbl. c8^c8ooc8* 

INDIAN ORIOLE. 

This is another mango bird, found in the Provinces, dif- 
fering slightly from the preceding, and for which the na- 
tives have no name to distinguish it from the other, 
though they are aware of the existence of the two species* 
Oriolus vidicifs. 

IRENA. 

The irena is a bird of the oriole tribe, an inhabitant of 
Arracan, with a black breast and blue back. 

Irma pudla, 
gn6cjj08o5n 


STONECIIAT. 

A species of stonechat tenants the jungles of Arracan, 
and is probably in these Provinces ; but I am not quite 
certain that I have identified it. 

Sazicola capreUa. 

o:>o50oii 

WHITE-EYED WARBLER. 

A small bird which Mr. Blyth refers, to the honey-suck- 
ers, but which Swainson calls the white-eyed warbler, in- 
habits our jungles. 

Zosterops palpehrosus, 

TAILOR BIRD. 

Tailor birds are very common at Tavoy, though rare at 
Maulmain ; and they frequently adorned my garden with 
their curious pendulous nests. One, selected the living 
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leaves of the mulberry trfe, which it sewed very cleverly ; 
another, the large leaves of a Malay apple tree, and bbth 
sewed their nests in sheltered recesses, where they were 
in a great measure shielded from the rains. 

Orthotomm Idngicaudata. 

Motacilla “ Gfmeiin. 

sutoria. 

Ortkotomus sphenurus, Swainson. 

Sylvia ruficappilla^ Hutton. 

3oq3iooj. sSoog8if 

WARBLBR. 

A small bird belonging to the warblers, with the general 
form of the tailor bird, is very common in Tavoy shrub- 
bery, but is seldom seen in Amherst Province. It has the 
same native name as the tailor bird, and is probably one 
of the six species of phylloscopus which have been dis- 


covered in Arracan. 

Phylloscopus fuscatus^ Blylh. 

masnirostris, • “ 

javanicus^ Horsf. 

viriclanuSy “ 

brunneus, “ 

schisticepsy Hodgson. 

modestusy Gould. 


ETHERIAL WAEBtER. 

Mr. Blyth mentions this bird as inhabiting the Tenasse^^ 
rim Provinces. He says it is “ the etherial warbler of 
Latham, and the female agrees with the supposed female 
of his blue Indian warbler. 

Cyornis rubeculoides, Blyth. 

Niltana brevipes, “ 

^RRACAN CREEPER. 

Two small birds from Arraoan are by some considered 
as belonging to genera which Mr. Hodgson associates 
with the creepers. 

Stachyris chryscBa, Hodgson. 

Erpornis tanfholeuca, 



OflNlTBOLOOT. 




WAGTAIL. 

A epeetes of wagtail is often seen in company with cat- 
tle» ** following them and gathering the insects that are 
beaten up by t^ beasts* foot.” It is common in the Pro- 
vinces, though I am not certain of the species, but the 
one Capt. Phayre found in Arracan was 

Budytes leuma, 

j§ 8 GCl c6l 6i 

WATER-WAGTAIL. 

A water-wagtail bearing considerable resemblance to 
the European bird, is abundant in the neighborhood of 
Maulmain. It heralds in the dry season, always leaving 
the Coast in the rains, and returning again at their close. 

Motacilla luzoniensis . 

ooSoScgoSi ooj c8^85i^i 

ENICURUS. 

Capt. Phayre met with two species of enicurus in Ar- 
racan, birds belonging to the wagtail family ; and one oth- 
er species is found in these Provinces. 

Enicurus schist accousr^ (Tenass.) 

maculatuSy (Arr.) 

‘‘ immaculaJtus* 
oSqSoqjogi 

TREE PIPIT. 

A bird has been described from these Provinces whose 
habits approach those of the tree pipits, but it is also relat- 
ed to the wagtails. 

Ncmoricota indica, 

Motacilla. “ 

G[ooo5* (Arracan,) 

RICHARZ>*S PIPIT. 

This is a small bird found in Arracan, identical with a 
pipit occasionally seen in England. 

Corydalla* Richardi. 

Anthus, „ 


• Agrodroma. 


Swainion. 
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SLBNDBR LARK. 

TbU hifd IB called the slender lark by Latham^ but is 
classed with tlie pipits by Blyth, who says it is (bond 
in the countries eastward of the Bay of Bengal > down to 
the Straits of Malacca. 

Cor^dalla rufula. 

Anthus t ^fuhis. 

cfi^cSTobSi 

HROWN'WINGED CIIATTSRER. 

A bird belonging to the group of chatterers, with 
brown wings, has been described from the Provinces. 

Soropus tUpalcTt^s^ 

Siva 

PARADISB FLy-CATOHER. 

This IS a handsome, crested, biack>»headed bird, with 
x:^hestnut back and wings, and a very long tail of the same 
colour, a few of the tail feathers being prolonged much 
beyond the others, ft is quite common throughout the 
Provinces, but is rarely seen in the neighborhood of large 
Towns. 

Muscicapa paradisi. 

oojsncji. cS^sScIi 

PURPLE FLY-CATCHER. 

A purple dy-catcher was found by Capt. Phayre in Ar- 

> acan 

Muscicapa twrulecL 

OO^OJ" 

SMALL PLY-CATCHBR. 

A .smaller fly-catcher was also discovered in Arra* 
can. 

Rhipidura fuscfiventris. 

C^68C0DH 

PLY-CATCHER. 

Mr. Blyth mentions a fly-catcher from Arracaa which 
he called 

Muscicapuhn melaneleuca; 

Y 
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BROIMILL. 

Four upociei of manakins^ or broad bifda wittk n 

abort and eteeMiTely broad bill, inbabit the Provincesy 
and Capt. Phajre met with a Mb species m Arratan. 
Eurylaimus javanicus, 

Cymbirhynchos nasutus, 

** nffiniSf (Arrdcan,) 

Serilephus lunaius, 

Coryaon sumatranus. 

5c6sooSm (Arraean.) 

toiiic^^intajssB ttiUDs* 

The Conirostres, or conic-billed birds, form a nirmer** 
ous class of crows, pies, mynahs, starlings, fmches, spar>< 
rows, bantings, larks, and born bills. 

CROW. 

Three different croaks are seen on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal, and all differ fTom the common Europeanf 
and American crows. The “ common India crow, some*' 
times mistaken for (he jackdaw?,’* is seen from Calcutta to 
Akyab ; southward through the Provinces to Malacca, 
the common India black crow, often erroneously term- 
ed raven,” abounds; and in the Straits of Malacca, and I 
think in the Karen forests, the large-billed cfow is com- 
mon. 

Corvus splendens, Commm India crow, 

culminatus, Common India black crofo. 

“ macrorhynchos, Jsarge^hilhd crow. 

cor one, European 

** amzricanus, American '* 

qj. Bta^soii 

BLUB MAGPIE. 

Mr Blyth had a species of blue magpie, which he says 
inhabits Ae mountains between Arracan and Pegu. 

Psilorhinus magnirostris, Blyth. 

Pica, “ Vigors and Gmel in. 



WANDBaZUG FIE. 

This is. a handsome bird with a long tail, the feathers 
of which are tipped with black, while the back is of a cin- 
namon colour. The Karens call it the tiger-king crow, 
but naturalists class it with the wattle crows, and Wagler 
places it in the same genus as the magpie. 

Crypsirina va^uhunda, 

Coracias “ 

ooj qpj o3i. 

THE SATIN CROW, OR BENTEOT. 

The benteot is a species of the same genus as the pre- 
ceding, and has the same vernacular names. Mr. Blyth 
wrote of a specimen that I sent him: “A bird which I have 
only seen from Tenasserim and Java — never from the 
Malay Peninsula.” It is quite common in the neighbor- 
hood of Maulrnain. and its rarity in India makes it worthy 
of special attention to collectors. 

Crypsirina* varians, Vieillot. 

Phrcnotrix temia. Hors. 

O0jq^JO3i. 

TALKING MYNAH. 

This is the black mynah, with a yellow head-band, so 
often seen in cages in this country, and which learns to 
talk^as readily as a parrot. 

Gracula relig^oscL 

ooDcSooD* oojlSnbin:. cgidB^Si 

PIED STARLING. 

The pied starling abounds in the compounds and fields 
of'ravoy, and is often seen perched upon the back of 
the buffalo gathering insects. 

Sturnus contra. 

<»qc6Gqso:>i« c^cnqcS* O0jl3'iun533j. 

SUB-CRESTED MYNAH. 

This mynah as as numerous at Maulrnain as the pied 
starling at Tavoy* They build their nests in l)ie hcdlowj 


• Dtitdroattat 


Oould. 



of trees near human htbitatioa*, and their clear full note?t 
are constantly heard in our compounds. 

Acridttkeres cristatdlus, Blyth. 

Qracula aistatella. Lin. 

<>sicSgt« e)Ojl5\C3JOOj. 

WillTE-HEADED MVNAII. 

Another common roynah at Maulmain of which I sent 
a specimen to the Astatic Society’s miisenm is 

Sturnia malnbarica^ Blyth. 

Pastor malab^^ricMs, Jerdon. 

®qoS. SOjl3\§'\OOJ. aolc^SdlS^i 

BLACK MYNAH. 

A species of black mynah is occasionally seen in the in- 
terior. 

Pastor tristis ? 

9a[r^t OGJlSlOGn eB^r^in 

BANK MYNAH. 

The bank mynah, a species that builds its nests on the 
banks of streams, is said to be an inhabitant of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. 

A c ridot heres ginginian us . 

Turdvs “ Latham. 

CRESTED MYNAH. 

This mynah is distinguished by a small crest, but it is 
not common in these Provinces. 

Acridotheres gristus^ Horsfield. 

Pastor cristalloides , Hodgs. 

<Aqo5o(i?Dn5ooSi 

YELLOW-BARRED MYNAH. 

Mr. Bafbe found a pretty mynah in the Yay forests, with 
a yellow heck, and yellow bars on the feathers. 

Ampeliceps coronatns. 



CALORNIB VTNAH. 

Mr. Blyth describes a species of mynah from this Coast 
belonging to the genus calornis ; and mentions another 
starlings 

, Calorkis cantor. 

Sterna poliocerca. 

YELLOW-CAPPED WEAVER BIRD. 

A small finch or sparrow, with a yellow liOad, is very 
common in Tavdy. It is remarkable for building pen* 
sile nests, suspended to the branches of trees. The tall 
mango trees are usually selected, but I have had their nests 
in my garden oh citron trees. 

Enplectes Philipensis. 

(oo(^cSqcco8u* ODColSsocDoSii Tav. Art,') 

BLACK-HEADED FINCH. 

A blacked headed finch belonging to Svvainson’s genus 
amadina is found both in these Provinces and Arracan. 

Mnnia ruhroniger. 

CHINESE SPARROW. 

A species of amadina, or grosbeak, called the Chinese- 
sparrow, is mentioned as an inhabitant of Arracan. 

Amadina Sinensis. 

FIELD SPARROW. 

A small bird sometimes called a field sparrow, is not 
uncommon. 

Amadina striata, 

Loxia striata, Latham. 

Fringilla leuconota^ ^ Temm. 

INDIAN SPARROW. 

The common sparrow of the Provinces so nearly re- 
sembles the European sparrow, that Mr. Blyth originally 
considered it the same, but he has latterly allowed it to 
be a distinct species. 

P assert indicus. 
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MOtNTAllt iPAtllloV * 

This is another European sparrow which Capt. Abbott 
found on the Island of Ramree. It is the common spaf^ 
row in Cbusan. 

Patscr montanus. 

YELLOW sf^Amtow. 

A yellowish sparrow found in ArraCan, is described 
fts 

Passer JlatieolUs* 

dUNYlMUi 

A buntings or ortalan, inhabits the Provinces ll 
diderb from Pu. aureola of Siberia in having iio blach 
on the chin and throat, in the well defined yellow supers 
ciliuin» and in having the ear*coverts intermixed with yel- 
low or grey.** 

Euspisa favogularis , B1 y th . 

Pmbet'iza aureola^ 

skV lAkKi 

Mt. Blyth decribes a lark from Arracan which he sayc 
•* Ver) closely resembles the British sky lark in its song 
rtrtd habits.** If such a bird inhabits these Provinces 
it bus quite escaped my iioticei 

Alaiida gulgula. 

OO^tAtTE (tottNniLLv 

The hofubitls are among the most remarkable birds of 
India Their flight is elevated and rapid» and the sound 
of then wings as they sweep through the air is like the 
rush of an appfoaoliittg tempest. There are four species 
in Jhese Provinces, all with bills of an enormous size, 
and one with a high Concave cask. These birds are cele-^ 
brated in Karen poetry for their Conjugal affection. Their 
nests are constructed in a superior manner of clay in the 
stumps or hollows of old trees. After the female has lay- 
ud five or six eggs, the male bird shuts her entirely in 
Will* mud, except a small oriflee where she can only peep 
oUA her head. Here she must sit during her incubation, 
fdf if she breaks through the inclosure her life pays the 
fprAiit i but to compensate for the lots of freedom, her 
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spirited mate is ever on the alert to gratify his dainty mis- 
tress, who compels him to bring all her viands unbroken, 
for if a fig or any fruit be injured, she will not touch it. 

jBuceros cavatus. 
cuooCoofii i)0J ^5 j. 

BMCK lIORNfilLL. 

Tills species from its colour is called by the natives the 
black hornbill. 

JBuceros pusaran, 

cooo£oof^oSi OOJ 09J. c8^g[8ic8^cjii 

SMALL HORNBILL. 

Two Other species are considerably smaller than the 
preceding. 

Uuceros albirostris. 

** plicatus. 

ooj qSi.-ooj 05'^ cBSoSS** 

CLIMBING BIRDS* 

The Scansorcs^ or climbing birds, embrace in these 
l^rovinces parrakeets, lorikeets, woodpeckers, barbels, 
creepers, iiuthatshes, and cuckoos. 

BLACK-BILLED PARRAREET.* 

luilnense flocks of parrakeets may be seen simultane- 
ously descending upon the rice fields, where persons 
have to be in constant attendance to drive them away 
during the season of harvest. The bill of the female is 
black, and the natives say, always continues so ; but Mr. 
Blyth remarks : “ In a presumed female observed in cap- 
tivity, the upper mandible changed from black to coral 
red, when the bird was about eighteen montlis old.” 

Palasornis barbaiusy Swainson. 

Psittacus “ Gmelin. 

“ pondicerianusy “ 

“ borneusy 

• The generic nftuve luunea for all the parrakeete ate 

@c6ojcg«i ooJCflJ. 



Psitiacus himaculaiu^^ Sparrmao. 
•• javanicus, Osbeck. 

** Osbtckii^ Latham. 

“ mystticeus Shaw. 

Palanrnis nigrirostris, Hodgson 

modcstus, Fraser 


(female.) 

(female.) 

§ooSi 


cqcooH 

BENGALEE PARRAKEBT. 

This species is mentioned as iiiivtbiting the Provinces, 
but 1 have not identified it. 1 think it is included under 
the same native names as the black-billed parrakeet. 
PalcBornis cyanocephalus^ 

Psitiacus “ 

“ Jlavitorquis, 

** annulatus, 

Palaornis jlavicollaris^ 

Psittaca bengcUensis 
Psittacus erythrocephaluSf 
“ ginginianus^ 

' ‘ rhodocephalus 

“ narcissus f 

crjCOOtl 
crxjcowlB 

ROSE-WINGED PARRAKEET. 

Another parrakeet that comes in smaller companies, 
which has not the habit of simultaneous descent is often 
seen in the rice fields. 


' 1 

IS’ [‘he female. 

Franklin, j 
Brissrn. 

Gmelin. 

Latham. 

Shaw. 

Latham. 


Arracan* 


PalcBornis torqucUuSy . 
Psittaca tftrquaia, 
Psitiacus Alexandria 
“ cubicularis^ 

“ docilisj 

“ sUptophorus, 

Sulphur Parrakeet y 


Blyth. 

Brison. 

Latham, var. B. 
Hasselquist. 
Vieillot. 
Desmarest. 
Shaw. 


Qcqcrs^cSn OOjq^jb'\. 

ALEXANDRINE PARRAKEET. 

This soldier-like parrakeet with scarlet epaulettes, is 
found in Provinces Amherst, Pegu, and Arracan, but 1 



never saw it in Tavoy or It is the bird that 

was sent, to Alexander from Cevlon; and hence its 
specific name. Some critics think parrots were 
shipped by Solomon’s fleet rather than peacocks; but they 
appear to have been unknown in Europe till the days of 
Alexander, which would hardly have been the case, had 
Solomon introduced them into Judea seven centuries be- 
fore. 


» Pnictornh Ahxandrmus. 
“ Alexandria 
Paittacvs Alexandria 
“ eupatria, 
Pi^itlaca ginginianay 
“ guinnecnsisy 
“ Sonneratiiy 
• Palerornis nipalensisy 
cnqjccsofscnan ©OJaJOl. 


Edwards. 

Linn. ^ 

Brissou. j 
Scopoh 
Gmelin. 

Hodgson. 

00 ^c 8 ic§ifB 5 i 


IIF.D-RUMPT LORIKEET 

Thl^ IS one of the smallest birds of the parrot tribe, with 
a green body and a red rump. Its child-like notes are 
among the most familiar sounds in the interior during the 
declining day. Its Burman name signifies** headlong,” 
from its habit of suspending itself from the tree, head-fore- 
most like a bat. 

Jkorirulus vcrnalis. 

Pi^ittacvs “ 

*‘ gnlgulus, Ilorsfield. 

(ooijsoDOooji Arracan.) f)0J^JO3'>. — 
o 3 i»sifi 3 j’ 3 d'in 3 . 

UREEN WOODPECKER. 

A larnre green woodpecker that inhabits the Provinces, 
IS described as having “ the neck, breast, and under-parts 
very deeply tinged with green, ear-coverts grey.” 

Pirns (Gtcinus) viridanuSy Blyth. 

‘‘ dimidiatusy Temm. 

** affiniSy Raffles. 

ooJoS^on^. cS^ooin 
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BLACK-CROVTNED GR«ftN WOODPECKER. 

Another species of green woodpecker is seen on this 
Coast, of which Mr, Blyth writes : ** This species is about 
ten or eleven inches m length, dusky-green above, with a 
shade of yellow on the lower pan of the back ; cinereous 
or slightly ferruginous below, mixid with brown on the 
abdomen. Quill-feathers brown, 8)>otted with white. Tail- 
feathers brown, pointed as usual in this genus ; the two 
uppermost with a few light-coloured spots along their in- 
ner margin. A gray patch encircles the eyes, bounded 
below by a black stripe mixed with white spots, which 
runs from behind the lower mandible. In the male the 
crown of the head is red, often variegated with black, 
each feather being black at the base and red at the tip ; 
in fhc female it is entirely black, 

Picus ocipitalis. Vigors. 

*“ barbatus. Gray. 

ARRACAN GREEN WOODPECKER. 

Both the preceding species are fouhd in Arracan, and 
also a third. 

Picus Jlavinuclia, Gould. 

Jlavigula, Hodgson. 

BLACK WOODPECKER. 

There are numerous woodpeckers in the Provinces, 
among which a black species is very abundant. 

Picus ( Mdglyptcs ) jugularis, 

9c6co6cooDcfii njoojoSiOdn. cSfooc^o^" 

RUFOUS INDIAN WOODPECKER. 

This species is known to be a native of Arracan, and 
1 think 1 have seen it in these Provinces. The fourtht oe 
IS small. 

Picus ( Micropternus ) phteoceps, Bly th . 

** rufas, Latham. 

black-bellied woodpecker. 

A woodpecker with the “ lower-parts black, the feathers 
laterally edged with dingy golden-fulvous,” has recently 
been described as a new species, belonging to. the pied 
section of the genus. 

Picus {Dtndrocopus ) eUratus, 
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RBD*PLVMKO WOODMCKER. 

A black«backe4 woodpecker, tbe nule distinguished 
by a crimson tuft on the bead, is a numerous species in 
the Provinces. It diffbrs very sligbtJj, Mr. Blyth says^ 
from the Molucca woodpecker, /*. M^lutcensis. 

Picus ( Dtndrooopus ) canicapiUus. 

OCHRACEOtS WOOOPBCitER. 

An ochraceous woodpecker is mentioned as inhabiting 
Arracan. 

Picus ( Microcolaptes) ochraceus» 

tllREfi-TOBO WOODPECKER. 

A species of Woodpecker with three toes* instead of the 
ordinary number four, is found in the Provinces. 

Picus (Tiga) intermedius, Blyth. 

INDIAN BARBBT. 

Nearly every garden in Maulroain is vocal with the 
tnonotone of the Indian barbet, which the Burmese call 
“ the smith,” and the Karens the “ gong^ringer.” It is a 
beautiful bird, clothed in green, crimson, and yellow, 
and is quite familiar. 

Pucco indicus. 

gnSo^jcB^i dojcsolwea. cB^SSSii 

OftEKN BARBET. 

Another barbet lesernbling the above, but with mote 
green in its colouring, is also common in the neighbor*^ 
hood of Maulmain : and these are all the barbets 1 have 
noticed ; though Dr. Heifer said there wete five different 
species of barbet on the Coast ; in which event three more 
remain to be identified. 

Bucco lineatus. 

oSj OO'L l 9 t. 

ASIATIC BARBET. 

A barbet with a blue breast is found in Arracan, but I 
have not met with it in these Provinces. 

Bucco asiaticus ‘ 

Trogon *' 


Shaw. 
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RED^^REEICRD EARBET. 

A barbel with three erimson apota on the face, which 1 
have not notieed bere^ is found in Arracan. 

Bucco trinuuulatus, 
go6ocS^« 

NUTHATCP 

A nuthatch with a blue back, a black forehead, and 
brown under parts, is not uncommon in the suburbs of 
Maulmain. 

Dendrophila frontalis^ Swain. 

Sitta Horsfield. 

ORIENTAL CUCKOO. 

A black cuckoo, but of a different genus from the Eu- 
ropean bird, is seen both in these Provinces and Arracan. 

Eudynamys orient alts. 

Cuculus orientalise Linn. 

§©00. o^o0^ 8»o^K>ii»o^S» 

KING^CROW CUCKOO. 

A cuckoo resembling the king-crow, and another spe- 
cies with a slender bill and rufous abdomen, are men- 
tioned as belonging to these Provinces. 

Cuculus dicruroides. 

“ tenuirostris. 

BOTTLE-GREEN CUCKOO. 

A large bottle-green bird with a Jong tail, of the cuckoo 
tribe, is not uncommon. 

Zanclostomus tristis. 

Melias Lesson, 

oloccoti OOJO^J. 88«>d8^i SfOOcS^i 

SMALL GREEN CUCKOO. 

CapL Phayre met with a smaller species than the pre« 
ceding, but of the same form and colouring in Arracan. 

Zanclostoma sumatranus, 

Mflias Diardi, Lesson. 

Cuculus sumatr antis, Raffles. 
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AMtfTRrSTI||E*PUEEL» CUCKOO. 

This attractive* little bird is a beautiful apecimeu of the 
cuckoo tribe, distributed over some parts of our woodlands. 
Chrysococcyx zanthork^ches^ Horsf. 
lan^rtmorpha oMethystina^ Vigors. 

Mr. BJyth had another species of the same genus from 
Arracan. 

Chrysoeoccy% lucidus. 

CEOtr»‘PHEA8Ai*T. 

A large brown bird, which Europeans call crow-phea*- 
sani,’* is often seen in Tavoy gardens, and belongs to the 
cuckoo tribe. The natives say that it lifts up its hoarse 
voice only when the tide is turning. 

Centropus Phillipensis, 

9o 5» O0jO3inn. cBiojiS* 

STTOTORIAL. BIRIXS. 

The TenHirostres, or suctorial birds, are represented in 
the Provinces by honey-suckets, sun birds, and hoopoes. 

HONEY>>SUCKEa. 

A honey*-sucker, a smali bird with a long bill, yellow 
and olive green back, is often seen in our gardens. It 
corresponds very nearly to Blyth’s description of 
Jtrachnothera inomata^ Temm. 

Certhia a finis, Horsfteld. 

“ longirostris, Jerdon. 

o^iyS^oSii OOJOg^'lOa. c8pcx)og8« 

GOALPARA SUN-BIRD. 

We have several species of sun-birds on our Coast re- 
sembling the humming birds of America, for which they 
are sometimes mistaken. Their gorgeous plumage may 
be often seen glistening in the sun as they drink upon the 
wing the nectar of the flowers. The goalpara is one 
of the largest of the class, and is sometimes called the 
Goalpara creeper. It is an elegant little creature, with a 
brilliant carmine breast and neck, and a splendid cap of 
dark shining greeu. 


z 
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Nectarinia goalpariensis^ Jmdiiie 

Certhia “ 

CinHyris Vtgarsiif 

Nectarinia Seheria (?), Tickell. 
ofiy§<jC(5i aOJOg^'lCV cSpco ogS« 

OUVE<^GREEN SUN BIRD. 

The most abundant sun bin' -n the Tenasserim Pro* 
tinces is perhaps this species; whick Mr.Biyth describes 
thus : “Colour of the upper-parts dull olive-green, bright* 
ening a little on the rump: beneath, moderately bright 
king’s yellow ; and the axillary tuft intense yellow with 
flame-colour anteriorly : throat and front of the neck very 
dark glossy purple, margined laterally and, at the gorget 
with bright steel-purple, below which is a tface of a narrow 
band of dark red.” 

Nectarinia jugulariSy Vielllot. 

“ jiammaxillaris^ Blyth. 

STRAIGHT-BILLED SUN BIRD. 

Another of our common sun birds has a stralghter and 
shorter bill than the preceding. 

Anthreptes phcenicotis, 

RED-BACKED SUN BIRD. 

A small black sun bird with a brilliant scarlet back is 
another of our gaudy little visitors. 

Dicmum erythronotum. 

OTHER SUN BIRDS. 

There are other species both in these Provinces and 
Arracan. 

Dicmum cantillans, 

Nectarinia asiatica^ Latham i^Arracan.) 

sVn. “ mahrattensiSf “ 

“ Certhia “ “ 

“ “ saccharina, Shaw. 

Nectarinia Gouldim, “ 

“ Hasseltii, Temm. “ 

SYN “ Piayrci^ Blyth. 

“ Certhia sperata^ Raifles. 

Dicceum TickelliiV, Blyth ( Arracan ) 
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STN. DictBum minimum f filyth. 

Nectarinia minima, Tickell. 

“ Certhia erythrorhyncha, Latham. 

HOOPOE. 

The hoopoe is one of the few birds that we have in 
common with Europe, and which was well known to the, 
ancients. According to Grecian mythology, Tereus, king 
of Thrace, was turned into a hoopoe, hoopoes having beer* 
first seen on his monument ; and in some parts of Europe 
it is regarded as a bird of omen. It is the lapwing of 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, in our received version. On 
this Coast, as in other parts of the world, it appears to be 
a bird of passage, for not one is seen in the rains, al- 
though during the dry season, they show their arched, 
buff-coloured crests in almost every garden in Maulmain. 

Upupa epops. 

GOOoSSiJoS'n c8©«S^» 

WIDE-MOUTHED BIRDS. 

The I^issirostres, birds with a wide gape, embrace seve- 
ral species of bee-eaters, rollers, kingfishers, trogons, 
nightjars, swallows, swifts, and swiftlets. 

GREEN BEE-EATER. 

The green bee-eater, a very handsome bird, is common 
all over the Provinces. The Karens call it the Mount 
Meru bird, because it is supposed to dwell there during the 
rainy season. 

Mcrops viridis. 

gc6oo6td^«i« ^Arracan,^ onoij. cSo5^« 

LARGE BEE-EATER. 

In Arracan there is a larger bee-eater. 

Alcemerops Athertonii, 
tjDscgigcSi 

ROLLER. 

The roller, often by a misnomer called the blue jay, is 
diffused over all our compounds. The Burmese say that 
the most precious sapphire is exactly the colour of the 
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wings of this bird ; and it is hence called the roller sap- 
phire.’^ 

Coracios 4^tnis. 

assamiensts. 
go5il.i OOjq/t)§. 

BBOAO-BlLLan BOLLSB. 

Another bird resembling a roller, but with a shorter and 
broader bill, and longer wings, tenants Arracan groves. 

Eurystonius orientalis. 

BLUE-BACKED KINGFISHER. 

A small kingfisher with a blue back that I sent Mr 
Blyth, was 

Alcedo bengalensis. 

OOJO^. 

LARGE KINGFISHER. 

A large blue-backed kingfisher is often seen on the 
banks of our rivers, whose skins are exported to China for 
their elegant feathers. 

Alsedo sinensis. 

(uo£@8a Tavoy.") OOJ Oj OS qoj. 

HALCYON. 

The halcyon said to be another of the kingfishers 
on this Coast, common to India and Ceylon. 

Halcyon gurial. 

oojoj. 

OTHER KINj^FISHERS. 

The Karens have distinctive names for five other species 
of kingfishers; and Capt. Phayre found three more in 
Arracan. 

Halcyon Ameuropterus, (brown-winged.) 

“ capensis, (blue-winged.) 

Ceyx purpurea^ (small.) . 





TROeONf. 

Some of the trogons are most magnificent birds. The 
^rogon resplendetts is said to have ^iimea three feet in 
length, intensely brilliant, of metallic golden green, which 
were used by the ancient Mexicans as ornaments to their 
head-dresses. A greem-headed trogon is found in these 
Provinces, and^a i^headed species in Arracan. 


Harpactes oreskios, 

‘‘ ertfthrocephalus 


(^ead green.) 


Nightjar. 

A nightjar, or goat-sucker, is one of our most common 
nocturnal visitors^ and its loud sounding note may be often 
heard serenading the sleepless traveller in the stillness o f 
midnight. Its monotone is so much like cokcy the Karen 
word for chop, that whenever noticed by the Karens they 
say, ** the nightjar is chopping down his trees.” The 
American whip-poor-will is a bird of the same genus. 
Besides the common Tenasserim species, a second inhab* 
its Arracan. 

Caprimulgus macrurus. 

“ monticolus (Atrdcan.) 

©gooSi (gcSgfift ^rmca#i.) 

£)0J(95. cS^COOD^I 

, LYNCORKI8. 

Mr. Blyth mentions another bird in the Provinces of 
the nightjar tribe, which he calls a very beautiful bird. 

Lyncornis cerviniceps^ Gould. 

SWALLOW. 

A swallow resembling the common English species a* 
bounds over all parts of the Coast. 

Hirundo* 

Capf* Phayre met with two other species in Arracan. 

Hirundo rustica. 


^oSicggoSt 
Hirundo daurica. 
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EP1NY-TA1LKJ> SWIFT. 

The spiny-tailed swift* s bird resembling the swallow^ 
tenants the groves ef#a«idoiiipy. ^ 

Acanthylis caudacuia, 

Hirundo “ Latham. 

£I)1BLE-NEST SWALLOW. 

The swallows, or swiftlets which build the edible nests, 
are so numerous in the limestone caves on the islets and 
islands on the Tavoy coast, that the Gevernment revenue 
from the bird-nest farm in 1847 was nearly eleven thou- 
sand rupees ; but in 1849, it was more than four thousand 
rupees less. At Mergui they are not so numerous. 

The nests are of several qualities, the best being those 
which are taken before the bird lays its eggs, and which 
sell in China for about forty-five rupees the pound. 

In relation to the identification of the species Mr. Blyth 
says : “As regards the Hirundo esculenta of Linnaeus, there 
is no reason to suppose that this as described, with yellow 
irides and white-lipped tail, has any prototype in nature : 
the latter would be an anomaly throughout the cypselidaa, 
but may refer perhaps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the constructor 
of the edible nests. Dr. ilorsfield gives the species term- 
ed liiwet by the Javanese a% Hirundo csculentUy Osbeck 
stating that the specimens which he examined in Jat'a, 
and those which he took to England, differ from Latham’s 
description in being uniformly of a blackish colour, with- 
out a white extremity to the recinces. Another species, 
the linthi of the Javanese, he gives as H. fuciphagn, 
Thunberg stating that ‘'its nest is constructed of mos- 
ses and lichens, connected with the same gelatinous sub- 
stance which composes the. edible nest oT the preceding 
species.* In the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
the same two species are disUpguished ' by the names 
lawet and lintyt, and the nest of the latter is described 
to be without the least value. And it is added : * The 
residence of these swallows, or swiltlets, termed lintye in 
the Caves, contributes greatly to the injury of the holes, 
for which reason they are aestroyed as much as possible 
at each gathering. The nests which they make are cou- 
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fetructed of grass-stalks. They are, however, of the same 
form, and are as artfully made as then^thers.* 

“Heer HooymA likewise dhttes/ iM besides the lawet^ 
other species resort to the same caverns, which are 
named momomo^ boerong^itam^ bocrong^zoekoey and lintje. 
‘ These,’ he adds, * are very similar to each other, except- 
ing the second, which has the head larger ; and the feath- 
ers of all are entirely black. The nests which they con- 
struct are black and friable, composed of a light down.* 
( Agglutinated ?) ‘ Art opinion prevails that the presence 
of these birds is injurious to the caverns, on which account 
they are driven away as much as possible.* Another writer 
111 the same volume of the Bataviaascli Genootschap, men- 
tions the niomos or hoerongiiam (thus bringing together M. 
Hooymaii’c first two species,) as a large kind with plumed 
tarsi, indicating thus a true cypselus, which is probably the 
coiistructer of the nests assigned by Dr Horsfield and others 
to the linchi. Assuredly however, the C. fnciphaga^ 
(Thun berg,) Imchi or liniyeoi the Javanese, identical upon 
comparison with Javanese specimens, would appear to be 
the sole producer of the numerous nests gathered on the 
rocky coasts of the Bay of Bengal : and the often quoted 
notice by Sir G. Staunton, in his account of the Earl of 
Macartney’s Embassy to China, must refer either to C. 
fucipkaga^ or to an entirely new species, which is hardly 
to he; supposed in the locality. For he remarks : 

* 'J lie birds which build these nests are small grey swal- 
lows, with billies of a dirty white. The white belly is char- 
acteristic of C. fuuphaga; and this particular S[)ccie 3 
occurs abundantly on parts of the coast of the Malayan 
Peninsula, in the Nicobar islands, and the Mergui Archipel- 
ago, and so high as on certain rocky islets off the southern 
portion of the coast of Arracan, where the nests are annual- 
ly gathered and exported to China. From all this range of 
coast we have seed no other species than fuciphaga, nor 
does it appear that any other has been observed ; and we 
have examined a multitude both of the adults and of young 
taken from the nests, collected in the Nicohars and pre- 
served in spirit, all of which were of the same species. 
Still, what appears to be C. nidifica inhabits the moun- 
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tains far in the interior of India, though hitherto un» 
observed upon the eoasU; and it is worthy of notice 
that C. fuciphofi^a does not appear to have been hitherto 
remarked inland in this country/^ 

It may be here added that C.fucipkaga is constantly 
seen inland in these Provinces. The Karens in the valley 
of the Tenasserim in the latitude of Tavoy, are well ac* 
quainted with the bird, and they say it crosses the moun* 
tains to and from the interior every year. That it is the 
same species there can be no doubt, for the Karen name 
of the bird is the white swallow,** from its white belly. 

Collocalia fueiphcLga. 

Hirundo fuciphaga^ Thun. 

GALLTNACEOtTS BIRIM. 

The RasoreSi of which the domestic fowl is the type, 
embrace in these Provinces peacocks, peacock-pheasants, 
pheasants, wild fowls, partridges, three^toed quails, green 
pigeons, rock pigeons, wood pigeons, and turtle doves. 

GRBBN-NCCKED PBACOCK. 

The handsomest peacocks perhaps in the world inhabit 
our forests in great numbers. They do not usually ap-^ 
proach the towns, though 1 have often seen them in the 
neighborhood of Burman villages. The Burmese have a 
saying, that ** wherever there are peacocks, there are 
tigers.*^ 

Pavo muticus. 

gcdlSt* OOJSl* cB^^Si 

PBAGOCK-PHBASANT. 

The peacock-pheasant of Arracan is the Thibet pea* 
cock-pheasant, but the natives describe a crested pea* 
c^k-pheasant as inhabiting this Coast, whose bril- 
liant ocellated pluma^ equals in its play of colours the 
celebrated species of the Rioiaceas. 

Polyphctron chinguis^ (Thibetian.) 

Pavo thibetanus, ** 

Polyphctron empkanum, (crested.) 

eol6tt OOJSl^S. 
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TENAISEEIIK MEAIIANT. 

A pheasant often seen in the neighborhood of tillages, 
is abundant throtigbout all tbe Promoes, and in Burroah. 
Euplocomus lineatus, 
q&i OOJO^t 

4RRACAN PHEASANT. 

The Arracan pheasant, Mr. Blyth says, is an interme- 
diate race between the Assam and Tenasseriro pheasants. 

Euplocomus Horsjitldi. ( Assam.) 

SILVER PHEASANT. 

The Chinese, or silver pheasant, I have seen in con- 
finement, and the southern provinces are said to be its 
habitat, but I have never met with it in our forests. 
Capt. Phayre found it in Arracan. The chaste hue 
of this bird contrasts delightfully with the magnificent 
colouring of the other species. 

Phasianus fasciatus. 

ARGUS PHEASANT. 

The Karens have shown me the quill-feathers of a bird 
that is found in Mergui, which 1 judge to belong to the 
argus pheasant. 

Argus gigantcus. ? 

TURKEY. 

TRe turkey has been introduced, but not extensivly. 

3teleagris gallopavo. 

@o5ao6« onOGI. sSooaSi 

JUNGLE FOWL* 

Wild fowls are so numerous, that the crowing of cocks 
at dawn of day in the deepest parts of uninhabited jungles, 
is quite as loud as in the centre of villages. All our 
domestic fowls are supposed to be derived from this spe- 
cies, which differs from the jungle fowl of Ceylon and Hin- 
dustan. 

Gallus ferrugintus. 

“ bankivus, 

ooo;)0c5i G*] q 3 V 585x1 
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WILD YtLliOW BEN. 

The southern Karens describe a gdlinaceous bird 
which they call the wild yellow hen, its colour being yel- 
low and white. It is said to be the size of a hen, and 
that the male has two spurs on its legs, but I have 
never seen it. 

GT «o bi c8^^»i8Sc8i 

PARTRIDGES. 

I have occasionally seen a partridge resembling the En- 
glish partridge, without a spur, but it is a rare bird. There 
are two species in Arracan, but whether the same or not 
I am unable to say, as I have their names, but not their 
descriptions. 

Pardix Phayrei. 
olivacea. 

Cl 11 


THREE-TOED QUAIL. 

The three-toed quail is a common bird on the sea-coast. 

Turnix atrogularis* 

odi Ijs/. cB^ogSoocvjS.! 

RED, AND PAINTED PARTRIDGE. 

On the Irrawaddy, between Ava and Rangoon, Dr. Grif- 
fith met with“ red and painted partridges and quails,” but 
he does not give the systematic names. 

Perdiz chukar ? 

ROLLULUS. 

Mr. Blyth mentions a bird related to the partridge in 
these Provinces, which he calls. 

Rollulus (?) ocellatus. 

The corresponding race in Arracan he says is 
Arboricola atroguluriSy Blyth. 

YELLOW-BREASTED GREEN PIGEON. 

This is the moat common green pigeon in the Provin- 
ces. The male is distinguished by having a large 
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buf!K>range patch on the 
band.*' 

Treron hicOtcta, 
Tinago ** 

“ unicolory 
“ veffians, 


breast^ and above this a lilack 

Vieillot 
(male,) Jerdon 
(Jemuie.) “ 

Ledson^ 


NEPAUli GREEN PIGEON. 

The Burmese and Karens have no name to distinguish 
this species from the preceding, but call both by the 
same name. 

Treron nipalensiSy Hodgson. 

Toria “ . 


YELLOWISH-HEADEI> GREEN PIGEON. 

The natives see no difference between this species and 
the two preceding. “ It is distinguished by having the 
anterior half of the head, and the medial portion of the 
tail, of the same yellowish green as the breast.’^ 

Treron viridifrons, 

MALABAR GREEN PIGEON. 

This bird has not been found in these Provinces, but it 
has been observed in Arracan, where the Arracanese call 
it gnu, as the Burmese do the other species. 

Treron Malaharica 

yinago “ Jerdon. 

“ aromatica, {mate) “ 

affiniSy {female) 

GAMPSORHYNCHU.S, 

Mr. Blyth describes a curious bird related to the green 
pigeons, and nearly allied to Swainson’s genus sphenurus, 
which he received from Arracan. 

Gampsorhynchus rufulus, Blyth. 

pruit-pigeon. 

A large wild fruit-pigeon is often seen, and a second 
species has been found, in Arracan, 

Carpophaga sylvatica, 

“ insignisy {Arracan,) 

(yjOcSs" Cr^geS*! 
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GROUNfi-^tGEON. 

A handsome^ dark-green grotlnd^pigeoD) is not uncom* 
mon. 

Chalcophaps indica, 

Colnmba *' Lidh. 

004^ S)j. eSpcg^iJli 

INDIAN ROCK-PldEON. 

This is the bird from which the domestic pigeons of India 
are derived, and which we have tame, if not wild. The 
principal ditference, Mr. Blyth says, between the pigeon of 
India andfiurope is, that the former has a white ramp 
and the latter a deep ash-coloared rump. There appears 
to be no other distinction between them ; unless it be that 
the play of colours on the neck is finer in the Indian 
bird.” 

Columba intermedia^ 

pompadour WOOD-PlGEON. 

This is a wild pigeon whose “ general Colour is deep 
vinaceous ruddy,” that Mr. Blyth had from the island of 
Ramree. 

Columba punicea. 

TURTLE DOVE. 

The plaintive coo of this speckled turtle dove is heard 
alike in the neighborhood of our large towns, and in the 
depths of our thickest forests* It is often seen in cages, 
and is the turtle dove of the Bible. 

Turtur suratensis, 

Columba turtur ^ Linn. 

gicooScgocS. OOjIIsS'J. SOjjjiSO'l. 

RtNO-DOVE. 

A turtle dove of a brick colour, with a half collar on the 
neck, sometimes called the ring-dove, is not uncommon. 

Turtur humilis. 

(§«co6«go« cBpcgS" 
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FOX-COLOUREl> TURTLE DOVE. 

This is 'a broimish dove, seen occasionally, but not 
often. ^ 

Turtur meena, 

gi 8 foju« Oojo^j. dB^ooSi 

NICOBAR PIGEON. 

The Nicobar pigeon with its elegant neck-friJJ, is 
sometimes seen in confinement, and the Burmese call it 
by the same name that they do the partridge, and roller. 
I have never met with it in the jungles, although some 
of the natives tell me it is found there. 

Cal(Bnas nicobarica^ * Blyth. 

Goura “ 

Geophilus nicobarcnsis. 
aln 


WADIBTG BltitDS. 

The Gh'allatores, or waders, are numerous. In these 
Provinces and Arracan, there are herons, bitterns, demi- 
egrets, adjutants, cranes, ibises, open-beaks, rails or coots, 
water-hens, snipes, curlews, sand-pipers, oyster-catchers, 
snippets, turnstones, and plovers. 

WHITE PADDY-BIRD. 

Neaf the sea‘*coast, the bordering trees are often splen- 
didly illumined with a beautiful heron, whose snowy plu- 
mage amid the deep emerald foliage, looks in the distance 
like magnificent white blossoms : it is called in this coun- 
try the white paddy-bird. 

Ardea alba- 

oojl3T.g\.-ol'V€^ibT.. d8p<in.o1«oricoiSo6i 

GREY HERON. 

A species of grey heron is common at Tavoy, in the in- 
terior as well as on the sea shore. The Karen name 
this bird bears at Tavoy, is at Idaulinaia appropriated to a 
species of rail or coot. 

Ardccu 

GCjQoSn oo c8p;^o5io;^^6|^8ng8i 

A I 
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NIQBT-HBRON. 

In the dark silent night the voyager Is often startled by 
the dolorous scream of the night>heron along the shores^ 
whose loud roar so much : . mbles the bellowing of a 
cow, that the Burmese call it the “ cow-bird,** which re- 
minds US of the “ buU-of-the-bog,'* one of the names of 
the bittern. 

Nyctiardea, Swain. 

gcSc^oM 


OtBEB HfiROlfS. 


There are other herons on the Coast which I have not 
identified. Capt. Phayre found the following in Arracan. 
Ardca malaccmsis. 


Ardea purpurea. 

Ardea sckistacea, 
fusccL 

“ ardesiaca^ 
cinerea 

gnSejosi ccoBi 
Nycticoraz* griseus 


{large f slate colour.) 
(broton.) 

{small, slate colour.) 
{common British, htoitn.) 


{nighUheron . ) 


DEM1<^EGRRT. 


A demi-egret is met with in Arracan, but I have never 
seen it in these Provinces* “Colour,” says Mr. Blyth, 
“ uniform dark slaty throughout; some specimens having 
a white line on the chin and throat. Adults have narrow 
lengthened plumes on the back and breast, similar to those 
of Ardca cinerea .* the occipital plumes also are somewhat 
lengthened, as in herons generally ; but I have seen no 
defined occipital crest, and doubt its ever possessing one. 
Beak mingled dusky, and dull yellowish, and the legs ap- 
pear to have been olive-gfeen.’* 
pemigreita concolor. 


• Nj/ctiardea, 


SWainjofi, 
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TIGER BITt'ERN. 

The Asiatic Society's Museum in Calcutta contains 
specimens of a curious tiger-bittern received from Arracan. 

Tigrisoma melalophos. 

ADJUTANT. 

Among the problems given Dr. Heifer to solve when he 
visited our shores, was, to ascertain if the breeding of ad- 
jutants takes place here, “ as well as its manner." He 
replied on returning to Calcutta : “The Ciconia crgala, 
or the common Calcutta adjutant, is never seen on that 
Coast." Here he was mistaken. It is very common in 
Province Amherst ; and it builds its nest, the Karens in- 
form me, in the inaccessible summits of the mural lime- 
stone rocks, and occasionally near the tops of large wood- 
oil trees. 

The under tail-coverts are delicate and floating, form- 
ing plumes of the most exquisite texture, which, in Maul- 
inain command a high price. These plumes are ktiowri 
in England by the term marabou, a name taken from the 
African species. The natives tell me there are two species' 
of adjutants, one of which produces finer plumes than the 
other ; but 1 have seen only one, and doubt the existence 
of two species. 

Ciconia argala, Vigors. 

Lcptoptilas argala. 

Argala gigantea, 

o^oSu gc5^«ii OOJOOJ. 

^igicgcSi {with handsomest plumes.) 

BLACK AND WHITE WADING-BIRD. 

A bird described as a crane, or tantalus, with a white 
breast, and black bill, head, and back, is found in Am- 
herst province, but I have never seen it. A part of the 
plumesoflered for sale are said to be the under tail-coverts 
of this bird, but inferior to those furnished by the adjutant. 

01015 . 
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CRAMC. 

A large slate-coloured crane is often seen stalking 
about the paddy fields, and near the sea-shore. It is 
sometimes called the adjutant without a pouch. 

Gtus antigone. 

goT-.-DOJCOj. cBpcBso^i 
c8p8^n c8^@8i« 

RED-RUMP. 

A bird which I have not seen is represented to me, by 
the natives, as of the heron tribe, but is said to have a red 
rump. The Burmese call it by the name given to the 
bfoad-bill in Arracan. ^ 

goSoooS'' O0JO9'XS9n. c8^^x5» 

IBIS. 

Capt Phayre met with a white ibis in Arracan, nearl\ 
related to the sacred ibis venerated by the Egyptians. 

Ibis Macci. 

S>^,goS35g» 

OPEN-BEAK. 

Another bird of the ibis tribe inhabits Arracan, whose 
lower mandible is curved, and touches the upper at the 
base and top only. 

Anasiomus coromandelianus . 

RAIL OR COOT. 

In Province Amherst, I have noticed a species of rail 
or coot. 

R alius, vel Pulica, 

OG[0o5wn O0J^8G[J. 

WATER-HVN. 

A species of water-hen inhabits Arracan. 

Gallinula javanica. 

“ phcRTtieura. 
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SNIPE. 

The snipe is a very common bird in the Provinces, but 
commands a high price in bazar. 

Scolopax hetcruna^ (Arracan.) 

©gooSi (aScqSii Arracan.) OOJOe"»noi.-OOJOn5s3j 
c8^c6^5i dSfootsbst 

CURLEW. 

The curlew is quite abundant on the sea-shore. 

Numenius arquata, (Arraran.) 

S^swcooSobgxoSji (o:jcoo8coo:?o5h Amicaji.) 

TURNSTONE. 

I think I have seen the common turnstonc, on the sea- 
board. 

Strcpsilaa intcrpres, 

OYSTKR-CATCHER. 

Mr. Blyth has had specimens of the common European 
oyster-catcher from Arracan, and I believe it inhabits 
these Provinces. He appears to regard it as identical or 
nearly so with the Australian species, so it is a very vvi<le- 
ly distributed bird. 

Ilimantopus ostralrgus. 

“ longirostris (Australia. ) 

“ picatus “ 

SAND-PIPER, AND SNIPPET. 

Sand-pipers and snippets are common in Arracan, nihi 
if I am not mistaken on this Coast also. 

Tringus , ( Sand^-piper. ) 

Totanus, {Snippet.) 

SPUR-WINOBD PLOVER. 

A species of plover with a spur on the wing is a com- 
mon bird. 

Pluvianus spinosus, 

c8c8oji SSq* (goSooc^Ss- Arracan.) 
oojoo3'>o3. c8^oo6S» c8^o3^@i 

A* 
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COMMON PLOVER. 

A species of plover without a spur is also seen- 
Pluvianus goensis^ (Arracan.) 

SWIMMING BIRDS. 

The NatcUoreSy or swimming birds, consist in these Pro- 
vinces of wild ducks, teal, pelicans, snake-birds, cormor- 
ants, sea-swallows, gulls, and scissors-bills. 

WILD DUCKS. 

At least one species of wild duck is common on this 
t^oast, and two are known in Arracan. One afternoon, 
Jiaving made a sudden egress, with my Karen guide, from 
a tunnel under Dongyan mountain, we raised an immense 
number. Hundreds and hundreds of ducks, teal, and 
other water-fowl burst from the rocks and fens, and 
wheeled over our heads, forming thick clouds forty or fifty 
feet above us, and all uttering one continued clang of 
wild sea music. 

Dendrocygna majors (Arracan ) 

Plcciropterus melanotusy “ 

COODSoSbi 

TFAL. 

A^species of teal is seen in great numbers on the plains, 
where there are lakes and ponds of water. 

Dendrocygna arcuata, (Arracan.) 
o8oc8l OOJO'IOII* efi^O^OOn C 018 U 

BLACK-BANDED TEAL. 

The Karens describe a small teal with a black band 
around its neck, which 1 have not seen, nor do 1 find it 
described. • 

GOOSE. 

The goose has been introduced into the Provinces 
from other parts of India. All the domestic geese in 
India, Mr. Blyth says, are the mixed progeny of 

Anser cinereus, and 
“ cygnoides, 

C^Jn OOJOOl eSpOOU 
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PELICAN. 

This princely water-bird is no where abundant in these 
Provinces, yet it is seen netting fish with its capacious 
pouch in our solitary lowland streams and ponds. It is a 
fine swimmer, and the natives say it wheels high over the 
waters, then makes a sudden graceful sweep upon the 
shoals of fish beneath, which it skims up in great abun- 
dance. 

Pdecanus rvfcscens 7 

C^I 

SNAKE-BIRD. 

On some of our inland streams the darter is common. 
This bird resembles the coilnorant, but has a much longer 
neck, which it bfts above the water when swimming, while 
its body is immersed, with a snake-like motion. 

Plotus Vaillantii, 

co6o^ 8 oojlSa. 

CORMORANT. 

The cormorant, that ominous bird so dreaded by the 
Druids, has one representative on this Coast, which may 
be often seen fishing on the banks of fresh- water streams 
and ponds. Wordsworth, alluding to the sea-mew scream- 
ing around the arch Druid's brow, adds : 

“ And toward the mystic ring 
Where augurs stood, the future questioning, 

Slowly the c<irinorant alms her heavy fligltl, 

Portending ruin to each baleful rite.” 

This bird is a noble fisher, and trained to that business 
in Holland and China. In Arracan it has the same name 
as the darter, but 1 have never heard that pame applied 
to it in these Provinces. ^ 

Phalacrocorax JavanicMS 7 

ccQDccp" (oo5o^b Arracan,) s^as)03/. cS|5a8j5^« 

SEA-SWALLOW. 

A species of tern, or sea-swallow, as these birds are 
called in England, is often seen on the coast. 

Sterna poliocerca, Gould. 

Thalaseus crutatus, 7 Stevens. 

06 ccg 8 ii 
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OTHER SEA SWALLOWS. 

Four other species of tern which are found iu the Bay 
of Bengal, probably visit our coast. 


Thalasseus, Bengalensis, 

Melanosterna anaathoitus^ Scopoli. 

•TN. Sterna panay a y Lath. 

“ “ infuscatay Licht. 

** '' antarcticay Lesson. 

“ grisedy ? ^ Horsfield. 

svN. Hydrochiledony “ “ 

“ “ marginatay Blyth. 

Anous tenuirostris, Temm. 


GULL. 

Gulls are common on the sea-shore, where they are 
called by the natives “ sea-parrokeets." 

Larus fuscus ? 

06 Gog 8 ii oScooSoqnSojcggi o 3 ie 5 5 ^J 0 ^ 13 j. 
c8^co ^8 • 

SCISSOR8-BILL. 

At Tavoy the sheer-water, or scissors-bill, is frequently 
seen cleaving the water with its curious bill, the upper 
mandible of which is much shorter than the lower. It 
has never been noticed among the collections of birds 
sent to Calcutta, either from these Provinces or Arracan. 
A specimen that I examined differed in no important res- 
pect from the European species. 

Rhynchops nigra, 
oScooScuTgoSn OOJblwe. 

TROPIC-BIRD. 

A single species of tropic-bird, or boatswain-bird, w’ith its 
two long tail feathers, is known to inhabit the Bay of Ben- 
gal ; and it is rather remarkable that while it differs from 
the species found near the Mauritius on the west, Ph, 
candicus ; and from the species found towards Australia 
on the east, Ph. pkcenicuru^ ; it is identical with the 
common tropic-bird in the Atlantic C^ean, 

Pkaton athcreus. 
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^‘Almost every reptile and fish of the Tenasserim coast 
must necessarily be new,” remarked a gentleman of no 
ordinary scientific attainments. And it is a very com- 
mon error to suppose that, because the productions of a 
country are unknown, they are therefore new to science. 
Nn one appears to have examined our fish, but a collec- 
of fwenty-seven species that I sent Mr. Blyth, contained 
only one new species, though the principal part of them 
were fresh-water fish ; and from the little attention I have 
been able to bestow upon them, 1 judge that by far the 
larger proportion of our fishes are common to other coasts 
bordering the Bay of Bengal. 

LARGE SOALED-FISH. 

The Macrokptcs ^ or large-scaled fish of the order with 
spinous rays in the dorsal fin, embrace on this Coast, 
perch, cockup, band-fish, umber, Indian whiting, mullet, 
mango-fish, king-fish, climbing perch, and snake-heads. 

LARGE PERCH. 

A perch which sometimes grows two feet long is often 
seen in Maulmain bazar, and is esteemed a valuable fish 
by Europeans. The formula of the fin rays is, 

a 7,1-11: P.15: V. 1-5 : A. 3-9 : C. 17.* 

Perea, 

cl«ooooooS«i e5JQJ003T g^cx)*xcb« 

SMALL PERCH. 

A small species of perch is common in the interior of 
the Provinces. 

D. 7, 1-14 : P, 10 : V. 1-5 : A. 3-15: C. 18. 

Pcrca^ Linn. 

c1fo£oo5« (cltcjyoDcSi Tavoy,) 

* That is D , the dorsal has in the first fin 7 rays all spmous ; in the second fin 
1 spmous, and 11 that are soft. P., the pectorai fin, has 15 soR rays. V«, ihc 
ventrai fin has I spinous ray, and 5 that are soft A., the anAl fin Um 3 spmous 
and 6 soft rays C., the caudal fin has 17 rays. 
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COCRUP. 

A fish which Europeans in India call cockup, is 
very common on the coast, and often ascends the large 
rivers a long distance. Crawfurd found it a hundred and 
twenty miles from the sea, in the Irrawaddy, and charac- 
terizes it as ** one of the best Indian fishes.” It resem- 
bles the basse, or wrasse, and I know it from examina- 
tion to be of the genus lates, and I have good reason to 
believe it is L. nobilis, though I am unable to speak with 
certainty, for the want of books which describe that spe- 
cies.* 

Lates nobilii ? 
dscoGOCulSju ej9j*OC35* 

SILAGO. 

A salt-water fish less than a foot in length, with the first 
ray of the two dorsal fins very long, is seen occasionally in 
bazar. It belongs to Cuvier’s genus silago, and Mr. Blyth, 
to whom I sent a specimen, said it was 
Silago acutcL 
clroccgii 


BAND-FISH. 

At the fishing villages on the sea-coast I have noticed 
a species of chaetodon, or band-fish. 

Choetodon, 

ELEPHANT-EAR FISH. 

A fish of the chsetodon tribe, which the natives call 
“ elephant’s ear, ” from its shape, is found in great abun- 
dance on the Tavoy coast. It resembles 
Pomacentrus marginatvs. 

ciiBo6^o»i ojoein3. 


• Crawfurd airw Caw vaeti u the iyatematic name of cockop, but that a ana- 

clo« of India whiling, and I hare the authority of Dr. M‘ClelIand for appropriating 
the name to L. noduts. 
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UMBBR. 

A species of umber, a fish resemblinff a perch, some<» 
times called sea-perch, was among the described species 
that 1 sent Mr. Blyth. 

StiiBna, 

u6cooSc1tc0u> ^Jdcoi ojlSj. 

INDIAN WHITING. 

There are two or three species of fish common in Cal- 
cutta that are called whiting, from their resemblance, both 
in form and flavour, to the European fish of that name. 
One species is frequently seen in the Maulmain bazars, 
and besides being a good Qsh for the table, its air-bladder 
makes excellent isinglass. I think I have obserf ed more 
species than one sold under the same native name, but 
the specimen I sent Mr. Blyth he said was 
Corvinus editor. 
cl«qoSo36t c^^8oq)c5• cli@c6i 

not A. 

This is another species of Indian whiting that also fur* 
nishes isinglass, and which Mr. 0‘Riley sent up to Cal- 
cutta from Amherst. Dr. McClelland wrote : “ It be- 
longs to the genus corvinus, closely allied to C. mger, but 
of monstrous dimensions compared with the European 
species.’^ 

Bolo chaptis, Buch. 

Corvinus “ McClell. 

^oSoocooSi QcRiley. 


LARGE IIULlRT. 

A species of mullet is very common, and is often seen 
on the tables of Europeans, by whom it is highly esteem- 
ed. Mr. Blyth, to whom 1 sent a specimen for the deter- 
mination of the species, wrote that it was abundant in 
Calcutta, but “ is of a species I could never determine 
from descriptions.” 

MugiL 

cljOOCOOJi 
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LARGE-ETCD MULLET. 

We have tuaothcr mallet, equally valuable lor the tab*e 
with the last, and equally common in Calcutta, but distin- 
guished among other things by its small head, smaller 
scales, and goggle eyes which appear to be starting out 
of its head. 

Mugil cepsalotus^ Vallenciennes. 

SMALL MULLET. 

A small mullet is often found in great numbers in the 
river near Maulmain, which many of the Burmese regard 
as the young of the preceding, but it is a distinct species, 
of which Mr. Blyth wrote that he had never seen it be- 
fore, but had made it out to be ” 

Mugil subviridis^ Valenciennes. 

MANGO TISH. 

This is a splendid fish and a favorite with many. It is 
nearly related to the mullets, and remarkable for the Jong 
filaments to the pectoral fins. 

Polynemus paradiscus, 

** RisuOy Buch. 

KING-FISH. 

A few years ago the attention of the Commissioners of 
these Provinces and Arracan was drawn to the fish that 
produce isinglass ; and the result was, the discovery on 
our shores of the species of Indian whiting noticed above, 
and Polynemus selcy a fish that is found from Calcutta to 
Otaheite. The polynemus produces isinglass of the best 
qttaliiy, and Mr. 0*Riley estimated that two thousand 
pounds might be obtained annually off Agiherst alone. 
None of our merchants have yet entered into the isinglass 
speculation, but the sounds are a constant article of traffic 
among the Chinese. 

Mr. Blundell said the largest sounds were exported from 
Rangoon, and that they sell here at about half a rupee a 
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;jout { i ‘ Bogie wrote, that about ten thousand 

Tihe ;isn, iar^i .nd small, were taken annually in Arra- 
i.je sountls :;oId there for about a third of a 
ruuce 1 io ^he Chinese, who exported them to 

-gj vvhers they are said to bring more than a rupee 
a pc’ *iJ The jpecirnens that have been prepared in 
irulia fj ’ the European market, are ‘‘ complained of,’' 
says Dr. Cleiland, as being too thick, if intended to 
co'f ’d ii. v/ith the superior varieties of Rus- 

sia’ i.^ ' 15^ The first quantities sent from India 
^ oiilv li Id., others have been sold for 3s., and a 
' v .-uiiioies have been valued at 4s. per pound.'' 


Pohfnemus sele, Buch. 

plebeiuSy Broiiss. 

lincatus, Lacep. 

“ gdatinosus, M'Clell. 


ka-tha {the young) O'Riley. 

lukioah ( Arracan,) Bogle. 

n^ooSii (Tavoy.) 

-Emoi ( Otaheitc.) 

CLIMBING PERCH. 

rhe climbing perch is a small fish, abounding in our 
waters, which has the power of climbing up out of the 
water on the roots of trees, and which will make its way 
on land, the Karens say, a quarter of a mile. It corres- 
ponds precisely to Gmelin's description Perea scandens 
in his edition of Linnaeus, excepting in some of the fin- 
rays ; more especially in the soft rays of the dorsal and 
anal. It was placed by Cuvier in his genus anabas, and 
to this Mr. Blyth referred a specimen 1 sent him ; but the 
fin-rays differ sufficiently to constitute it a distinct species. 

D. 17-25 ; P. 12 : V. 1-6 : A. 10-18 : C. 17. P. scandens, 
Gmelin. 

D. 17-9 : P. 13 : V. 1-5 : A. 9-12 . C. 17. The Tenasse^ 
f'irn hsh. 
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AMPHlBIOtrS 0 NaKE-HEAO. 

Two or three species of ophiocephalus are very coinpion. 
They are fresh-water fish, appropriately named, [for the 
head is very much like a snake’s head, and they are re- 
markable for the power of making their way from one pool 
to another on land. One species it is said, usually lives 
in hollow logs and holes, never in streams, and often a long 
time in the jungle without water. It appears to be either 
the same species, or a nearly related one to the burn- 
thong of Boutan, which the natives believe falls from hea- 
ven, from the circumstance of its being found after 
rain far from the water. Some of the Karens regard these 
with a superstitious awe, and abstain from eating them. 
They have a legend that they were formerly men, changed 
into fish for their sins ; and the Pwo Karens at Tavoy say : 

If people eat them, they will be transformed to lions.’’ 
The fame of this fish had reached Greece more than tw(» 
thousand years ago, for it is mentioned as a remarkable 
Indian fish by Theophrastus. 

Ophiocephalus amphibcus 1 

cl8q^C3l68C§i clgacocfa e9jlnjODj30T. pO^CO^B 

SPOTTED SNAKE-HEAD. 

A species of ophiocephalus common at MauJmain, 
remarkable for three black spots on the body just below 
the lateral line, at equal distances between the termina- 
tion of the pectoral fins and the base of the caudal ; and 
a bright red circle on the base of the upper lobe of the 
caudal fin, occupying nearly the whole breadth, with a 
deep black c«ntre. Two small black dots are seen on 
the same lobe a little above the circle, and the dorsal and 
anal fins are spotted with white at the base, while these 
with the caudal are nearly black on the margin. In some 
specimens a reddish stripe runs from the eye just above 
the lateral line to the red spot on the tail. The back is 
dark, and the belly of a light or whitish colour. A full 
grown one is said to be a yard long. The fin-rays are, 

D : 50. P. 16 : V. 6 ; A. 36 : C. 12. {long rays.) 

Ophiocephalus. 

wjosa. 
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BONDED SNAKE-HEAD. 

A. species of ophiocephalus with a singularly variegated 
marking is occasionally brought to the bazars. The up- 
per parts are dark olive green, and above the lateral line 
the body is crossed with from fifteen to eighteen dark 
bands. The lower parts are tinged with rose on the 
sides, and banded with dark lines so as to meet the up- 
pe** bands on the lateral line, and form an obtuse angle. 
It rarely grows a foot long. 

I sent Mr. Blyth a specimen of either this species or 
the preceding, and he wrote : “ This ophiocephalus is, 

I believe, not named, but I have before had it from 
Goalpara.” The fin rays are, 

D. 33 : P. 15 : V. 5 : Jl. 25 : C. 11. 
c18G||b Wjb. 

SMALL SNAKE-HEAD. 

A smaller species of ophiocephalus, the natives call 

Q^01o8i« 

At Tavoy I have noticed a fish resembling a species ol 
s ophiocephalus, but of which I have no notes. 
clgcncuooH e5J03jQ9.f. 

SMALL-SCALED FISH, 

The Microlcptcs, or small scaled fish, including the 
other tribes with spinous rays in the dorsal fins, do not 
appear to be very numerous ; but they are represented in 
our waters by Indian mackerel or tunny, ophidians, long- 
snouts, dories, poraphrets, ribon-fish, flat heads, gobic". 
amblyopus-suckers, and periophthalmi* 

TUNNY. 

A fish of the mackerel tribe, often called Indian mac- 
kerel, or Indian tunny, belonging to the genus thyri- 
nus, is not uncommon at Tavoy. 

Thynnus. 

OPHIDIAN. 

This fish is often described as resembling a small eel, 
hut it has strong spines on the back, and before the anal 
fin. 
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RhynchohdeUa ocillata- 

ejj sei. • 

BANDED OPHIDIAN. 

Of another fish resembling the above in form, but of 
more brilliant colours, Mr. Blyth wrote : “The mastacem- 
balus with transverse stripes is a new species.” A green 
and yellow ground on the back and sides is crossed by a- 
bout twenty five blue bands. There are 29 spines be- 
fore the dorsal, and three before the anal, and there are 
three on the preoperculum. 

Moitacemhalus. 

(c1sg|8o:^i ^ Tavoy.) e3J SSI. 

LARGE-SNOUT. 

A fish of the same tribe as the two preceding species is 
not rare ; it is nearly related to M‘Clelland’s Macrog- 
nathus undulatus from Chusan. Like that it has 37 spines 
on the back in front of the dorsal, and three before the 
anal. The pectoral fin is also round, and contains about 
20 rays. It differs however in having a truncated caudal 
with about 20 rays, instead of a lanceolate one, and in 
the figuring on its sides. 

Macrognaihus, 

cl 8 q 6 B 0 ^^^" 0 ^ 9 ^** 

SMALL DOREE. 

A small fish of the doroe tribe, common in our waters, 
Mr. Blyth said was, 

Equula ruconins. 

u8cX>(j5cl8c8o8ii o8cOo5cl8G0ODc8i 

OjlSjoj q]5 onj.-oj 19 j esj o^j 

POMPHRET. 

This fish is very abundant on the Tavoy coast, and in 
a smooth sea may be seen deep in the water in great num- 
bers, but they are very shy of the hook. They are con- 
sidered one of the best fish for the table. 

Stromaieus 7 Linn. 

c1t^«cfltolGgo8i 
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RIBBON-FISH, 

A species of ribbon-fish is very coftnmon at Tavoy, and 
IS dried in iarge <{iiantUies. 

Oymnetres, 

cfiicDg^^i ojbJibe^. 

FLATHEAD. 

A species of fiathead which I sent Mr. Blyth proved to 
be 

Platecephalus chaca, 

GOBT. 

A smalt fish about six inches tong, with two dorsal fins 
and a depressed head, the under jaw projecting, is 
found in the bazars. ^ 

Gohius giuris. 

nooD^ii ejOSjbe'^.-OJsVoJ. 

POINT-TAILED GOBY. 

A small goby with a lanceolate tail, and teeth on the 
front of the jaws like a pike> is sometimes seen in bazar. 
The dorsal and anal fins are long, reaching nearly to the 
base of the caudal. 

Gobius 7 

AMBLTOPUS-SUCKER. 

This is an ugly looking fish, with the form of a small 
eel, having the ventral fins united into a concave disk like 
a sucker. The lower parts are red, and the upper lead 
colour. 

Amhlyopns Cuv. 

Psilowma, Swain. 

C)S0^^ll ds^ODOCOn 

PERIOPHTHALMUS. 

At least two different species of this genus may be 
seen hopping about, in and out of the water, on every mud- 
bank within the reach of tide-waters. Europeans often 
call them frog-fish. 

Periophthalmus, 
d8o6i (oqSgi Tavoy,) 





CMUP rAlfttiT. 

Tlie cftrp* irifbe kus nore ayci# i im frofinc^ 

than any other family with which I am acqiuainted. It 
embraooi fo^esentatires of tarpe, eirrins^ Uheo, barbels, 
breams, BOstdiniM, perilamps^opsarions, baeatlas, gudgeons, 
whke-fieh, and ioai^s^ 


CARP. 

Buchasnan says of the et^ that it ** diil^s from the 
common carp of £«rope on^y in wantmg cirti.’’ The 
carp of our waters has precisely the same number of fin 
rays as the catla, and four cirri also, like the European 
carp ; but McClelland adds : ft also difers from that 

species in the want of spinous rays in the dorsal and 
anal, as weH as in general form. It approaches however, 
much nearer the Prussian carp, V, gibelie, the general 
figure, character of the fills, and number of their rays^ 
hetfig the same in both, but they differ in the si«e of their 
scales and proportion of the head.*’ 

Our species, although it bears a strong resemblance to 
the European carp, does not correspond exactly to the de- 
scription of any European, or Indian species to which I 
can refer. It belongs to the genus cirrinus as defined by 
McClelland, which 1^ says is ** represented in America 
by the catastomi, and in Europe by Cyprinui proprius."' 
The peculiar fieshy lips of this and the two or three species 
following, bear a very strong resemblance to the lips of 
the catastomi of the Ohio river. Unlike the catla the head 
is short, forming about one fourth of the whole length 
from the snout to the base of the caudal fin, and it. 4 
depth about two thirds of its length. 

The back which is raised like the common carp, is of 
deep lead colour, gradually growing lighter towards the 
belly, which is white ; but the centre of each scale ail over 
the body is tinged with red, of greater or less intensity, 
which distinguishes it at a glmice from the allied species 
There are forty two scales on the lateral line, and four- 
teen from the ventral fin to the first ray of the dorsal 
D. 18 : F. 18 : V. 9 : A . 8 : C. 19. 
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Cypriitittf Buch. 

CSrrittus, M'Ciell. 

caw^e^i OJ«y. • S^f 

CALABA8U CABP. 

This is a dark coloured fislt with deep hJua peHections^ 
and thick pendulous lips^ liae the American oatastomus. 
It is a common fish in Bengal, and was placed by Cufier, 
incorrectly however, annmg the barbels ; by Bncbannan 
among the carps, and by M^OielJand in his genus cirrinus^ 
CHrrinus cambasVf 
Cyprinus ** Buoh< 

Rohita ** Blyth. 

cntfoSgo. oj^jon. 2^34* 

NANDIKA CAXP4 

Another of Buchannan’s carps called nandina in Ben-' 
gal, is sold in the bazars of ilatiimain urvder the same 
native names as the preceding, although the dorsal fin is 
ipuch longer. The cc4otrr of^hc upper part of the body 
is dark green, with coppery -reflections i belc/r, it is 
white; the fins are dark and the eyes rcd.'^ firClelland 
found it in the Bramaputray but was not aware of its exis - 
tence on this Coast. 

Cyprinus nemdinUi Buch. 

mCirrinHS ** M^ClelL 


ROHltA CARP. 


This species is rare in the Pros inces, but large quan« 
tities are imported, dried and smoked, from Burniah Pro|v 
er. Buchannan says : “ It is a most valuable fish.” 
Cyprinus Rahita, Buch. 

Cirrinus ** M'CleH. 


tflfd^Sto gjSoDOO** 




LABEO. 

A small scaled fish of the carp tribe, with reddish ir- 
idescent scales, and no cirri, which grows a foot and a 
half long, is occasionally seen in the Mauknain bazar. Ii 
has fifty eight scales on the lateral line, and nineteen or 
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twenty in a cross line from the ventral to the base of the 
dorsal fin. The fin formula is, 

D. 16: P. 18: V. 9 : A. 5: C. 90. 

Cvprinuf, Buch. 

Labeo, M’Clell. 

MOBTON BABSEL. 

This is one of the moat beautiful fish in the Provinces, 
and when removed from its own element, its burnished 
scales of green and yellow glisten and play in the sun^ 
light, like a panoply of brilliants. 

Length of the head to that of the body as one to four, 
twenty three scales along the lateral line, and six in an 
oblique line from the base of the ventrals to the base of 
the spinous ray before the dorsal. The fin rays are, 

D. 10 : P. 19 : V. 8 : A. 7 : C. 20. 

It appears to be a new species, for it is not described in 
M’Clelland’s monograph of the Indian cyprinidce, but ap- 
proaches nearest jB. hexaganoltpuSy from which it differs 
materially in the scales and fin rays, and in the general 
form and tints, as represented in McClelland’s coloured 
figure of that species. Though common in the southern 
Provinces, I have never met with it at Maulmain. 

The species has been dedicated to Dr. Morton, Civil 
Surgeon to the Tenasserim Provinces, a gentlemap no 
less distinguished for his knowledge of the natural pro- 
ductions of this Coast, than for his urbanity, skill, and be- 
nevolence in his profession ; and who is well acquainted 
with the haunts of this fish at the Sacred Lakes in the vi- 
cinity of Tavoy. 

These lakes, or reservoirs, are two small currentless 
basins in Pagaya river, which sleep at the foot of pagoda- 
crowned precipices from one to two hundred feet high. 
The fish are held sacred by the Buddhists to those antique 
pagod reliques, and come in shoals to the handfuls of rice 
thrown them by the passing traveller, as fearless of man, 
as of the barking deer that quaffs of their waters. 

Sarbus Mortonius, F. M. ' 

dlicjoSfj. ojqiD. 
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LONG-BEARDED BARBEL. 

I have never seen the fish designated by the native 
names below, since I received M'Clelland^s work on the 
cyprins, but the '* peculiar appendages to the lower jaw,’' 
distinguishes it from all others, and there is little room 
for doubting the identity of the species. It is not a ver> 
abundant fish. 

Bfirbus progaiciu^t M’Clell, 

C^primii> tor, Buch 

clgcjoSooSi 

TAVOY MOUNTAIN BARBEL. 

This fish does not appear jLo liave been described, and 
might be brought into the genus cyprinus, or carp, n.s 
described by some writers, but according to M‘Clellund’s 
arrangement it is a species of mountain barbel. It has 
two small cirri on the upper jaw, the dorsal fin is long 
with sixteen rays, and the scales are small ; thirty three 
• m the lateral line. 

Or anus. 

ojssjese. TOsd8«ii 

TENAS9ERIM BREAM. 

1 call this fish a bream, though it has a bony ray in the 
dorsal, because in every other generic respect it corres- 
pond«f to the English bream, which it much re^embies in 
form. The Karens call it “the peepul leaf,” from it^ oval 
form. The formula of the fin rays is, 

D. 9 : P. 15: V, 9 : A. J9 : C. 19. 

Abramis. 

esjqio^lj. 

NARROW-MOUTHED CARP, 

A class of small fish that were referred to the carps l>y 
Buchannan, McClelland has formed into a new genus, 
which he calls systomus, from their small mouths, and of 
which we have several species. One is distinguished for 
a yellow caudal fin, edged with black. 

Systomus. 
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BLACK-UANDBD SYBTOMU6. 

Another species of systomus, with two small cirri 
to the upper jaw, and blackish bands on the sides, 
that grows as large as a barbel, is not uncommon at Tavoy. 
The ventral and anal fins are reddish, and there are twen- 
ty five scales on the lateral line. 

S^stornus. 

clgQSgC'ODO^ti esj g'L . bH" 

BLACK AND RED TAILED SYSTOMUS. 

A handsome species of systomus, that I think is unde- 
scribed, has the extremities of the dorsal, ventral, anal, and 
caudal fins, of a bright scarlet colour ; but the external 
rays of the caudal tin are deep black, contrasting boldly 
with the red rays. Two small barbulcs are attached to 
the upper jaw, inter-opercula black with a small black 
spot immediately above them, and sub-opercula tinged 
with red. The spinous ray of the dorsal fin is serrated, 
and there are thirty one scales on the lateral line, and 
thirteen on an oblique line from the base of the ventrals 
to the base of the dorsal. 

D9: P.ll: V. 9 : A. 7 : C. 19. 

Systomus. 

clj^sfcii (c'ljcoyfsi Tavoy.) ejoeawSu 

BLACK SPOTTED SYSTOMUS. 

Another species of systomus is abundant, with the ge- 
neral form of the preceding, but wanting its colours, 
though the gill covers are yellowish, and the ventral fin 
slightly tinted with red. It has no barbules, and the dor- 
sal spinal ray is not serrated. There is a black spot on 
the dorsal fin, and on some specimens a black band a- 
cross the caudal fin. Twenty four scales are counted on 
the lateral line, and nine in an oblique direction across 
the body. In general appearance it strongly resembles 
M'CIelland's figure of S, malactypterus^ but corresponds 
nearest to the description of S, sophort, 

D. 9 : P. 15 : V. 10 : A. 7 : C. 20. 
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Systomus sophore, 7 M‘CIeII. 

Cyprinus “ Buch. 

ci^i esj ooj §”1. 0^oo^o1« 

ROSB-riNNED SYCTOMUS. 

Another species of systomus, with red-tipped fins, and 
without barbules, is common. 

Systomus. 

BL4CK-TAILED SYSTOMUS. 

Another small fish, from four to sir inches long, with 
the caudal fin partly black, and hence called by the Bur- 
mese the black tailed fish, is? 1 think, a species of 

Systomus, 

e3jGeiq0'i. 

nLACK-BACKED SYSTOMUS. 

One species of the genus is characterized by a black 
back. 

Systomus. 

dg^ajoSoDoo ejDjnqjOI. 

FERILAMP. 

A small fish belonging to Cuvier’s genus abramis, or 
bream, but which falls into McClelland’s new genus pe- 
rilampus, abounds here The mouth is placed on the up- 
per part of the head, the hack straight from the head to the 
tail, and it appears to be nearly related to P. per sens, but 
they differ in the fin rays. 

Perilampus, 

clgc*aoo6Goooti WJOJSSj. 

SCARLET-FINNED PBRILAMP. 

A distinct species with reddish fins, the mouth opening 
upwards, and the lateral line near the edge of the belly, is 
common at Tavoy. 

Perilampus. 

cijo^Sa 
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OPSARION. 

Among our small fish of the carp tribe, is one with a 
greenish back. 

D. 8 : P. 12 : V. 8 : A. W : C. 30. 

Opsarius pholicephalus T 

gg^8c6« 

WHITE BELLIED Ol SARION. 

Another opsarion, with a silvery while abdomen, and 
golden green back, is nearly related to one of M*CIelIand\« 
species. 

D. 9 . P. 12 : V. 7 : A. 20 : C. 19. 

Opsarius alhulus, M’Clell. 

Cyprinus phulo^ Buch. 

c'isqSculSsoou esj 03 .03^8 ^ b 

BACATLA. 

A species of opsarius resembling the preceding, with 
the same native names, I sent to Mr.Blyth, who said it was 
Biichannan’s bacaila. 

Ops 'trills bacaila^ M’Clell. 

Cyprinus ** Buch. 

LARUE UUDU EON. 

A species of gudgeon which grows from one to two feet 
long, is often seen in the waters of Amherst Province. It 
differs from all the species described by McClelland, but 
appears to be ihe Tenasserim representative of the Bengal 
inrigala,* or mirga. The head, eyes, and mouth, with the 
upper jaw projecting over the under, two minute cirri on 
the upper jaw, and head and back green, all correspond 
with the Bengal fish ; but there is a material difference in 
other respects. Our fish has thirty eight scales on the 
lateral line and eleven in an oblique line from the base of 
the ventral to the dorsal. The fin rays are, 

D. 14, or 15: P. 16, or 17 : V. 10 : A.7:C. 20 
Gobio, 
cnssj|6. 


• Cfprtmw mrtffala^ 


Buch 





WIHBEON. 

A species of the same siza as the preceding with red 
eyes, the back lead colour with the ecales on the aides 
red in the centre, is found oceasionall j in the Salwen. It 
appears to correspond nearest to Buchannan^s Cyprinus 
pQTigusia, but difiers in some respeciB, and the back is much 
more arched than that species in M'Clelland^s figure. It 
is destitute of cirri, the lips are fleshy, and the intestines 
very long. There are forty one scales on the lateral 
line, and twelve on an oblique line from the ventrals to the 
base of the dorsal. The first rays of the dorsal and anal 
fins in both these species are neither flexible nor spinous, 
but bony. In classing them with the gudgeons, I have 
treated them as flexible, but ifhould another observer con- 
sider them spinous, he will necessarily remove them to 
another genus. The fin rays of the two species do not 
differ from each other, more than individuals of each ap- 
pear to differ among themselves ; so that the fin rays will 
not serve to mark any specific difference. 

D. 15. P. 16; V. 10 : A. 7 : C. 19. 

Gobio, M‘ClelL 

Cyprinus, Buch. ^ 

WJOS'lCPJl. 

SMALL CTFRIN. 

A small cyprin about five inches in length, is com- 
mon in the interior. It is of a dark slate colour, with 
about sixty scales on the lateral line. 

D. 16: P.16: V. 8 : A. 6 : C. J7. 

Cyprtnida. 

G3p%* 

CRCLA. 

A fish of BuchanBaa’s genus eh^la, md McClelland’s 
opsarius, with the dcml fin cJoee to the caudal, and 
anal fin long, is not rare. 

CMm, Buell. 

Opsarius, M*CklU 

c 1 
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WHITE FISH. 

A spscies of white fish is brought to the bazars in 
Maulmain, which has no barbules, and the dt>rsal hn is 
exactly over the interval between the ventral and anal. 
Its fin-formula does not correspond exactly to any of the 
species described by McClelland. 

D.9: P.14: V. 9 : A. 12 : C. 19. 

Leuciscus* 

0^8S!:6« 

TAVOY WHITE FISH. 

1 have noticed a fish in the fresh-water streams of 
Tavoy, that resembles a species of 
Leuciscus. , 

oajssli ojc^gT,. 

LOACH. 

Two distinct species of loach in the mountain streams 
of the southern Provinces, I have seen, and there are 
probably others. 

Cobitis. 

o«)ccoo» wjqjsi.. 0^ooiq]iS« 

€5jq)3isj^jo3'i. coiropooi 

HERRING, PIKE, AND FLAT-FISH. 

The herring, pike, and flat-fish tribes are represented 
by, flat-bellied herrings, thryssa-^anchovies, Tenassetim- 
sardines bristle-finned sprats, shads, chatsesi, fresh-water 
herrings, flying-fish, half-billed gar-fish, pikes, plagusia- 
soles, and brachirus-turbots. 

FLAT-BELLIED HERRING. 

A species of platygaster of the barring tribe, is often 
seen in bazar, which resembles the common herring. The 
mouth is entirely vertical, and the dorsal fin commences 
behind a very small ventral. The caudal fln is forked 
and yellowishki and the t^ercula are yellow. The fin rays 
are, 

D. 14: P. 18: V.6: A. 4 : C. 20* 

PlaiygiAsier. 

mgaii 0P«o5rof^« 
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THftT88A*ANOUOVY. 

The geftfis thrym, says Swainfon, has the general 
aspect of the aachovy, engraulis, but the body is broader^ 
the mouth enormous^ and opening almost vertical.** The 
species then that inhabits our waters may be denomi- 
nated the thryssa-anchovy. 

Thryssa, 

clgOO^gcSiClfQoSi 

BRISTLE-FINNED SPRAT. 

Another small fish of the herring tribe so much resem- 
bles the preceding, that the Burmese call it by the same 
name. It is, however, easil/ distinguished by a long fila- 
ment or bristle, which is attached to each pectoral fin. 
Both species are often called sprats by Europeans, and 
they belong to the same tribe. 

Setiyinna. 

c1§0og« 

cl 8 CO^ 8 g) 06 ii 

SARDINE. 

There is a small fish of the herring family at Tavoy and 
Mergui, which 1 have not examined, but Dr. Morton 
thinks it is identical, or nearly related to the common sar- 
dine,* a fish of the same genus as the anchovy. 

Engraulis mclctta ? 


MALAY SHAD. 

A fish of the herring family, with a deep notch in the 
upper jaw, characteristic of the genus alosa, abounds in 
the waters of Tavoy, and is often seen in the Maulmain 
bazars. It is called by the Burmese the Malay fish, and 
many being exported, dried, or salted from Tavoy, it has 
received at Maulmain the name of “ the Tavoy fish.’' 

D. 14: P. 15; V. 8 : A. 23: C. 20. 

Alosa, 

oj|»c1»»oojooSc1«» oj(5o3i. Q^s»1«s5«0^oabpi 
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ItAfrOOm flTAD. 

Afieiher species of shtd is occssioosll; found in the 
estuary of the Balweu, which is said to be much more abun- 
dant near Rangoon, 

D. 17; P. 14: t. 8 : A. 18 : C. 18. 

ClsODGCODcSn 

CHATjESirs. 

Some of the fish sold under the name of the Malay 
shad, belong to the genus chataesus, characterized by the 
last ray of the dorsal fin prolonged into a lengthened 
filament.’* 

Chat(S5us. 

FRE>^H-WATER HERRING. 

This species the Karens call the leaf-fish, from its shape. 
Svvainsen says : “ It has the general appearance of a her- 
ring, and is a rare Indian fresh-water fish, considered by 
Pallas as a gymnotus, but removed by Cuvier to the herring 
family.” It grows much larger than a herring, and abounds 
in our streams. 

Nniopterus kapirat, 
dsooSn 

FLYING-FISH. 

The flying-fish is often seen fluttering above the waves 
j)fT our coasts. 

Lhocetus. 

GAR-FISH. 

A handsome species of gar-fish inhabits our fresh-water 
faireams, which in its colouring and general appearance, 
cannot he distinguished from the gar-fish of New En- 
gland, but its fin-formula is materially different. It has 
light green upper parts approaching to silvery white be- 
neath, and the caudal fin is truncated. The Karens call 
it the bird-fish, from its long bill. 

D. 11 : P. 9 : V. 6 : A. 16: C. 17. . 

3done. 


ej ooj. 







HALF-BILL^ aAR-F18H« 

III smooth WBatber at th^ mouth of our rivers, the water 
is sometimes seen dmost covaM with a curimis gar^fish, 
whose upper ihandible is vert short, while the lower is as 
long as the ordinaty gar-fish, its snout forms a perfect 
counter-part to that of the scissors-bilh 
Hemiramphus, 

o6coo5clscolfi§si ej ooj ojl5j^ 

PIKB. 

I have not met with pike in these Provinces^ but it pro- 
bably exists, for Capt. Phayre sent Dr. M‘ClelIand a spe- 
cies from Arracan, and McClelland wrote in his Journal : 
“We have been favoured by Lieut. Phayre with two fishes 
from Arracan, one a species of cyprinus from the Lemgoo 
river, the other a kind of pike.*’ But I am not aware that 
it has been described. 

Esox, 


TBNASSERIM SOLE. 

A small fish of the sole family that grows to nine inch- 
es or a foot long, is sometimes seen in bazar. It ha«‘ 
no pectoral fins, and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins 
are united, so it is a species of plagusia. The natives 
think that two of them always swim together, with thou 
flat, uncoloured sides united. 

Plagusia, 

cgcgio. gijqiH. ogpcgi. 

BRAClilRUS TURBOT. 

A small flat fish with the aspect of the turbot, with two 
pectorals, the dorsal, caudal and anal united, and of a 
dark grey colour on the upper or right side, is .sometimes 
in market. 

Brachirus, Svrain. 

cijcgjcgoi ejjgijqj^T.. 





CAT-nn. 

ctt-fish| wliicli liimPQp iiielttded io the ftingie 
genus situPUf » are very aumeroos ia oor «rAtera» I hare 
noticed more then thir.ty diflhreot specieSf and there are 
probably many others. 

ADIPOSB CAT-FISH. 

The cat-fish which are characterised by possessing a sec- 
ond adipose dorsal fin, are quite abundant. Two or three 
species are oflen called by the same natire names. 

PimeiodincB. 

cllOO^" 

SUOftT«IIBADB6 CAT-FiSH. 

A large cat-fish with a comparatirely short head, smalt 
second dorsal fin, and a rather long anal, is often seen in 
bazar. It has two barbules on the upper jaw, and four 
on the lower. 

Pimelodinre ( Breviceps ? ) 
c1*gS»i. gpcxs^a,. 

BIGHT BAROULED CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish about a cubit long, with two dorsal fins, and 
four cirri on the upper and four on the lower jaw, is not 
uncommon. 

PimelodintB. 

cljo^SoDSi OJCiJ'lOS'i.noj. 

MAILED CAT-riSH. 

A cat-fish with a long head, and mailed to the dorsal lin, 
IS ail inhabitant of our estuaries. It has strong spines in 
ilic dorsal and pectoral fins, which are serrated on tin* 
inner sides only, and resembles in its general appearance 
Pimdoflus nsperus. There are four cirri to the under 
jaw, and two to the upper, which arc united by a mom- 
hrane half their length to the head. 

D. 1-G : P. 1-8 : V. 6 : M : C. 10 {long roys.) 

PimelodincD. 
c1«C!p£a «5JOOJ‘. 
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CAT-rifU. 

ThU reiemt^et the preceding, but the heed is Icm 
roeiled, apd the qpuuw of the domi and pectoral fine 
are aarraled on both eidea. The cirti and hn^rmola are 
the same, bat the upper cirri^are not onUed by a mem- 
brane to the bead. The Burmeae call both by the aame 
name. 

Pimelodina. 

cfliGqoSt 

LONG DOR8AJ>nNll£D CAT-FISH. 

Another common cat-hah belongs to the aection of 
pimelodus, which has the adipose or second dorsal hn of 
such considerable length aa^dmost to fill up the interral 
between the first dorsal and the caudal, while it is very 
low at both extremities.*' The first soft ray of the dorsal 
fin is prolonged much beyond the others. The muzzle 
is narrow, rounded, and has four short cirri on the lower 
jaw and two on the upper, equalling the length of the 
whole body. 

Pimelodina, 

cl8o5§6f^ii ojq8J09i. 

FRESIl-WATER CAT-FISH. 

A fresh-water cat-fish, a loot and a half long, of whicli 
I have only brief notes, belongs to the 
Pimdodin(r . 
cl83^o5ii e3J G3J. 

TOPiY-TCRVEY PISH. 

This is an odious looking, small, fresh-water hsh, with 
the general form of the river bull-head or miller’s thumb, 
but it appears to be a cat-fish of the tribe with a second 
adipose dorsal fin. The ventral fins are placed far back 
under the second dorsal, the head is mailed, with four 
cirri on each jaw ; the two on the upper one are very 
long, and two are very short. Its abdomen is enormous, 
as large as that of a sea porcupine, and the natives say it 
always swims on its back, and hence they call it “ the 
hack-going fish.” 

Fimelodinai. 

clgc^ooScgQn 
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The tribe of bat^sh eherabteriied hj the ** Uii and 
anil fin long,” eontribmes setertl specie*. One, 
which i* said to grW is large as a man, has fodr chri on 
theitpper jaW smnotie onthe lower,* and the first ray 
of the dorsal fin is prdonged. 

Silurus. 

dlsooSi 

SMALL CAT-FISH. 

A small cat-fish of the same tribe, has four cirri on the 
upper and four on the under jaw. 

D. 1-5: P.1-5 : V. 6 : A. 50 : C. 18. 

Silurtis, * 

cn.o5§S. epagstjgi 

TWO-BARBVLED SILITRB. 

A small fresh-water cat-fish, has only two cirri, resem- 
bling Lacepede’s silure deuz taches, 

Silurus, 

clgSgi wjc.Jl'l- g^oo^ti 

SMALL FRESH-WATER CAT-FISH. 

A small fresh-water cat-fish of the genus silurus, from 
six to nine inches long, with strong spines on the pectoral 
fins, is very common. 

Silurus, 

d1j<joqi«ii CSJQ1. QpsoT. 


FORK-TAILED CAT-FISH. 


A small fresh-water silure, six inches long, with the 
caudal fins forked, is common. 

Callichrus, Buch. 


SILVERY CAT-FISH. 

A small pretty silvery cat-fish, with two long cirri to the 
upper jaw, is often brought to the bazars in Maulmain, 
which the natives call by the same names as the preceding, 
Silurus. 




ojtsSigi. 03^b5o1i 
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The Karens distinguiili two allied species, which the 
Burmese call by the same name. 

«?jC93Lcsonooi. gPbSSpitBS" 

LARGE BARBULELB8S CAT-FISH. 

A large cat-fish found in the estuaries, with two dorsal 
fins and no cirri, is not rare. It is said to grow six feet 
long, and weigh more than a hundred pounds. There are 
two species that are called by the same name. One with 
wide truncated muzzle, the other with a pointed snout. 

Affeniosus. 

SMALL UARBULELESS CAT-FISH. 

A small species of fresh-water cat-fish is also distin- 
guished by being destitute of cirri. 

Ageniosus. 

PLOTOSUS CAT-FISH. 

There are several species of cat-fish with the dorsal, 
caudal, and anal fins united, which are called by the same 
Burmese names, but the Karens distinguish three species. 

Plotosus. 

ejooj. 0DjBcS^. 03 ^cB^c8i 

CLARIAS CAT-FISH. 

This is a small fresh-water fish, that differs from all the 
preceding, by having the caudal fin distinct, characteris- 
tic of the genus clarias. The Burmese do not distin- 
guish it from the preceding. A specimen that I sent Mr. 
Blylli he said was 

Clarias magony. 

cl?^ii «3JOOJ. {Tavoy.) 

LONG-HEADEli CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish with a prolonged flat head, the snout very 
broad, two barbules on the upper jaw which is longer 
than the lower, on which there are four barbules, is called 
cat-fish by the Burmese. 

Sorubium, 

cl8Cnc[)o6« • ej 03 JDSd BOy. 
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8MAL1. flORVUlUlC. 

A smaUer species than the preceding, with tfte same 
generic chracteristic, is common, and other small species 
of pimelodinoB go by the same native name^. 

Soi ubium, 

cn»o656*i ojGsaSv 

SHARK-SNOUTED CAT-FISH. 

This species has a long pointed cartilaginous snout, 
with the mouth opening below it like a small shark. It 
has two short cirri on the upper jaw, and four on the low^- 
er. There are two dorsal fins, ^ and the dorsal and pecto- 
ral spines are serrated on both sides. 

Sorubium, 

cTicqoSi €31001*. 62?^ 

LARGE CAT-FISH. 

A cat-fish which is sometimes six feet long and a foot 
wide, inhabits our estuaries. 

c)cgg ejai. 

OTHER CAT-PI8H. 

There are three or four other species, with distinct 
native names, which I have not examined beyond as'cer- 
taining that they are cat-fish. 

cl8008cgo5u (a cured cat-fi$sh in bazar ^ 
c"l8GODDc5i {a fresli-wnter fish.) 

cl«uoo5» (^Tavoy.) estuary species,) 

cartilaginous fish. 

We have no sturgeons among our cartilaginous fish, but 
the sharks and rays are very numerous, with one or more 
species of saw-fish, and torpedo. 

SHARK. 

Sharks are exceedingly numerous along the Coast. 
Between Tuvoy and Mergui 1 have seen them gamboling 



iitound my boat by dozens. At Mergui, large quantities 
of shark’s fins are eicported by iht Chinese as a delicacy. 
There mre sereral species, but I have not studied them. 
Gigantic fossil teeth of a species of shark are found on 
the Arracan coast. 

SqualuSf Linn. 

e5jGCipg. gjBoo8c8^8 

UHlNEOnON SHARK. 

The natives describe to me a species like rhineodon, 
“ with the mouth placed at the tip of the snout.” 
Rhineodon, 

HAMMER-BEADED SHARK. 

The curious shark with a head like a hammer, accor- 
ding to an Englishman’s imagination, but like a buffalo’s 
horned-head, according to the Burmese, is also abundant. 
Zygana. 

clgg^tc^ii «J^QJOn5. 

SAW-FISH. 

A species of saw-fish, with its snout produced 
into an osseous, flat, sword-shaped plate, armed with spines 
on the sides, ” frequents our waters. The bony snouts 
are sometimes seen two feet long, and ate by some sup- 
posed to belong to the sword-fish. 
jPristis, 

c1*oDo6b«i e5jGyoft» 

8CATE. 

There are several species of scate or rays in our watefs, 
and all, so far as I have observed them, belong to that 
section of the tribe that has the tail armed with serfated 
spines. 

TrigonineB, 

c8o5onqpc6» Oil 0*1. ootcocTI* 

TORPEDO. 

The torpedo, or electrical ^sh, is said to be found oh 
the Coast, but I have not met with it< 

Toi^p&io t 



tcttrmroLoot, 


TOMTOVm-rOBMMD FtMiSS, 

Of Swainion’s order the I^lectognathes^ or tortoi6c-form* 
ed fishes, we have representatives, in the sea-^rcupines, 
and the fishing frogs. 

POUR'TOOTHXD SEA^ORCVPINE. 

This is an odious looking fish, that has the power of in- 
fiating its abdomen to an enormous siae, which compels 
it to turn on its back. It belongs to Linnseus* genus te> 
tradon, so named from each jaw being divided into two 
parts so as to fofm four teeth ; and is called sea-porcupine, 
because several of the species are covered with spines. 
The species common off this Coast is perfectly smooth on 
the back, which is covered with bright, greenish-yellow 
spots, but the belly is inlaid with numerous small spines, 
like the thorns of a rose-tree. Authors who restrict the 
sea-porcupines to the genus diodon, would call this 
species square fish. It is nearly related to the American 
toad fish, which is deemed poisonous, but our fish is eaten 
by the poorer natives. The fin rays ate, 

D, 10 : P. 16: A 10: C. 7. 

Lagocephalus, Swain. 

cit<,^co£ii ©j35Jo6j. 

SMOOTH 8EA-P0RC OPINE. 

The natives inform me that there is a smaller species 
than the preceding, which I have not seen, in which the 
abdomen as well as the back is perfectly smooth. 
Lnsomus, f Swain. 

«>JS8J<J0100J. odiSc858« 

FISHING FROG. 

udy little fish resemblioj; a species of, lophius, the 
^lag flnog, or sea devil, which I have not exa- 
nnhed, trequenta our Coaat. 

Z^UMsf 

dtorcpcSoln 0^oijfc8«ms e?A)icgi. 
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EE1.TR1DE. 

The eels are not numerous in indivi<^uals, but in these 
Provinces, and in Arracan there have been found nine or 
ten species. 


COMMON EEL. 

The eel most usually seen in bazar, which belongs to 
the genus anguilla, with pectoral fins, is identical with a 
species described by Dr. McClelland, from Arracan, of 
which “ the colour above is dark olive-green or brown, 
and white beneath.” 

Anguilla hi color, ^ 
cl8co6o^B ejonn. 

OTHER COMMON EELS. 

The natives describe another species resembling the 
above, but for which they have no distinctive name. It 
is probably one of three other species that inhabit Arra- 
can, two of which, Capt. Phayre sent Dr. McClelland from 
Sandoway. 

Anguilla arracana 
cc hrevirostri^. 

” nchulosa. 


MUR^NA EEL. 


Of the eels belonging to the Linnajaii genus murama, 
Dr. McClelland received specimens <>f one species from 




Sandoway. 

T'hcBrodonf is riticulata. 

serpent-hearted eel. 

There is a peculiar tribe of eels in India which are 

rrsS. ry:: £ 

proves at a S'.®"®® ‘‘j'^jescHbed by Buchwinan, who 
Srh^d^^SeThfrUrs^i: a^^dUnsi. the first 
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tmpresston, but on closer examination it will be found to 
have scales, and narrow fringes may be seen near the tail, 
rcpreseiatmg the dorsal and anal fins. It corresponds in 
iit hnpdftant respects with McClelland’s description of 
JP. striatus, but the tail is rather shorter ; there are no 
black spots on the back, and the under parts are or- 
ange-white, interspersed with dark patches or spots, of 
the same olive-green colour as the back. 

Pneumdhtanchus striatus^ McClell. 

Viiibfanchapettvta duchia, Bnchan. 

c51igj^o £)3 '\o5'^. ooioj^iodI* 

PHATRE’s SF.RPENT-HEARTEn 1^1,. 

This is a new species, more typical of the tribe than 
the preceding, and may be regarded as the serpent-heart- 
ed eel par excellence. Dr. M*Clelland received his spe- 
cimens from Capt. Thayre of Arfacan, and named the 
species nfteif him. I nave not identified the fish in 
these Pirovinces; but there is an eel which the natives say 
differs from the preceding in having a shorter head and 
being destitute of scales, which shows that it is cither 
this species, or a species of ophisternon. To assist in the 
identification of this rare and curious species, I insert 
McClelland’s description in full. 

*'In this singular species the intestinal aperture is placed 
at the posterior fifth of the length. The head is short, 
raised and round, larger in diameter than the body, the 
adjoinitig portion of which is, towards the head, aug- 
mented ; the jaws are depressed, the upper jaW is rath- 
er more prominent than the lower, the muzzle is round- 
ed, having two short tubular nostrils at the extremity. 

“The body is not compressed, but is slightly conical 
tttfm th(i head to near the vent ; the tail from thence 
becomes tnuch Compressed and very narrow. The tail 
bt Cmargittated with an adipose duplicature of the skin 
MkC itMi blade of an oar. 

“The oiitet band of teeth on the upper jaw expands in 
Irdtti on cither side, without meeting the oppo^te cor- 
ite^i^irding band, thus leaving a narrow vacant space 
lit the apex. There are three strong branchial arches, 
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with slight flesliy very short pectinated gills, like iiie 
teeth of*a saw. 

•‘There are five branchial rays on each side, the firait 
larger and stronger than the others^ and isolated front 
them, standing considerably in front. The branchial raya 
are strong and bony. 

“There are no scales distinguishable in the skin, even 
with the microscope. 

“The colour above is dusky-brown, minutely dotted 
with brownish black, the lower parts are of a somevkat 
lighter shade. 

“The length of the specimen is about 20 inches. 

“The stomach is an expansion of the cssophagus into 
a long spindle-shaped, wide tube, tapering equally at 
either end, and contracting gradually behind into nar* 
row intestine, which again gradually expands almost to 
the size of the stomach ; the whole, including the oeso- 
phagus being one continuous straight tube. There seems 
to be no pyloric valve, the contraction of the first por- 
tion of the intestine answering the purpose of one.“ 

Ophicardia Phayreana, 

c1ig)^f«i ? o3xoj^i8x« 

SBRPENT-TRUNKEO EEL. 

Another eel from Arracan M‘Clelland placed in his 
new genus ophisternon. 

Ophisternon kcpaticus. 

CONGER BEL. 

M‘Clelland says there are no proper conger eels io 
India, the species that was referred to that genus by Ba- 
channan, forming the type of a new genus, which he has 
named murssnesox, the species of which he says, “ oeottpy 
an equivalent place in the East, with the congers of Cm 
W estern world.” There arc probably several imeciM on 
the Coast. Captain Lloyd met with one fo»r feet long 
off the islands on the Arracan coast 
Muresnesoz eiodentata, 
c\iODQc6oQd]c^a 
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oTiicK sr, \-rrL^ 

There arc pevornl oilier species of sea-eels but I have 
not investigated ihern. The natives regard them all as 
rfdaled to the pedagie. snaki's, and sonx* say their bit(* is 
poisonous, tlioiigh not fatal. 

Karens in the delta of the Irrawaddy distinguish several 
species. 

Mur(mcsox. 

psq'i.. 
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In the Press, and shortly will be published, 

AN APPENDIX 

TO THE PRECEDING WORK. 


'I’lie aiitlior lins not gona over all the ground lie con- 
templated, Imt he lias much evceeded the limits which he 
had originally marked out for himself, in the size of 
the hook that he proposed to furnish at the suhscripliou 
price lie had thorelore to choose between making the 
latter part of the work a mere catalogue, which would 
he to make it comparatively valueless, or to treat the sub- 
jects in a manner uniform with each other, and close the 
work at the end of Ichthyology. After consulting sonif* of 
tlie suhscrli)er.s most interested in the work, he has clio- 
•.oil the latter alternative, hut any subscriber who mav be 
dissatisfied with this arrangment, will not he considered 
under any obligation to receive the copies for which he 
has subscribed 

The writer proposes to publish the remainder of his 
note- in the form of an Appendix, which will treat on Rep- 
tiles, Insects, Sliells, and the Native Tribes. Systematic 
Catalogues will be added of the Minerals, Plants, Mamma- 
lia, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Shell® ; and 
alphahrtif'al indexes of the English, systematic, Burman, 
and Karen names that occur in the work. 









